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POLITICAL IDEAS IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Isaiah Berlin 


Anyone desiring a quiet life has done badly to be born in the 
twentieth century.—L. Trotsky. 


ISTORIANS of ideas, however scrupulous and minute 
Hee may feel it necessary to be, cannot avoid perceiving 

their material in terms of some kind of pattern. To say 
this is not necessarily to subscribe to any form of Hegelian dogma 
about the dominant role of laws and metaphysical principles in 
history — a view increasingly influential in our time — accord- 
ing to which there is some single “explanation” of the order and 
attributes of persons, things and events. Usually this consists in 
the advocacy of some fundamental “category” or “principle” 
which claims to act as an infallible guide both to the past and to 
the future, a magic lens revealing “inner,” inexorable, all-perva- 
sive historical laws, invisible to the naked eye of the mere recorder 
of events, but capable, when understood, of giving the historian a 
unique sense of certainty — certainty not only of what in fact oc- 
curred, but of the reason why it could not have occurred other- 
wise, affording a secure knowledge which the mere empirical in- 
vestigator, with his collections of data, his insecure structure of 
painstakingly accumulated evidence, his tentative approxima- 
tions and perpetual liability to error and reassessment, can never 
hope to attain. 

The notion of “laws” of this kind is rightly condemned as 
nothing but a metaphysical mystery; but the contrary notion of 
bare facts — facts which are nothing but facts, hard, inescapable, 
untainted by interpretation of arrangement in man-made patterns 
— is equally mythological. To comprehend and contrast and 
classify and arrange, to see in patterns of lesser or greater com- 
plexity, is not a peculiar kind of thinking, it is thinking itself. 
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And we accuse historians of exaggeration, distortion, ignorance, 
bias or departure from the facts, not because they select, com- 
pare and set forth in a context and order which are in part, at 
least, of their own choosing, in part conditioned by the circum- 
stances of their material and social environment or their character 
or purpose — we accuse them only when the result deviates too 
far, contrasts too harshly with the accepted canons of verification 
and interpretation which belong to their own time and place and 
society. These canons and methods and categories are those of the 
normal “common sense” outlook of a given period and culture, at 
their best a sharpened, highly-trained form of this outlook, which 
takes cognizance of all the relevant scientific techniques avail- 
able, but is itself not one of them. All the criticisms directed 
against this or that writer for an excess of bias or fantasy, or too 
weak a sense of evidence, or too limited a perception of connec- 
tions between events, are based not upon some absolute standard 
of truth, of strict “factuality,” of a rigid adherence to a perma- 
nently fixed ideal method of “scientifically” discovering the past 
“wie es eigentlicht gewesen ist,” in contrast with mere theories 
about it, for there is in the last analysis no meaning in the notion of 
“objective” criticism in this timeless sense. They rest rather on the 
most refined concept of accuracy and objectivity and scrupulous 
“fidelity to the facts” which obtain in a given society at a given 
period, within the subject in question. 

When the great Romantic revolution in the writing of his- 
tory transferred emphasis from the achievements of individuals 
to the growth and influence of institutions conceived in much 
less personal terms, the degree of “fidelity to the facts’ was 
not thereby automatically altered. The new kind of history, 
the account of the development, let us say, of public and pri- 
vate law, or government, or literature, or social habits during 
some given period of time, was not necessarily less or more 
accurate or “objective” than earlier accounts of the acts and 
fate of Alcibiades or Marcus Aurelius or Calvin or Louis XIV. 
Thucydides or Tacitus or Voltaire was not subjective or vague 
or fanciful in a sense in which Ranke or Savigny or Miche- 
let was not. The new history was merely written from what 
is nowadays called a “different angle.” The kinds of fact the 
new history was intended to record were different, the empha- 
sis was different, a shift of interest had occurred in the ques- 
tions asked and consequently in the methods used. The concepts 
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and terminology reflect an altered view of what constitutes evi- 
dence and therefore, in the end, of what are the “facts.” When the 
“romances” of chroniclers were criticized by “scientific” his- 
torians, at least part of the implied reproach lay in the alleged 
discrepancies in the work of the older writers from the findings 
of the most admired and trusted sciences of a later period; and 
these were in their turn due to the change in the prevalent concep- 
tions of the patterns of human development — to the change in 
the models in terms of which the past was perceived, those artistic, 
theological, mechanical, biological or psychological models 
which were reflected in the fields of inquiry, in the new questions 
asked and the new types of technique used, giving answers felt 
to be more interesting or important than those which had become 
outmoded. 

The history of these changes of “models” is to a large degree 
the history of human thought. The “organic” or the Marxist 
methods of investigating history certainly owed part of their 
vogue to the prestige of the particular natural sciences, or the 
particular artistic techniques, upon whose model they were sup- 
posedly or genuinely constructed; the increased interest, for ex- 
ample, both in biology and in music from which many basic met- 
aphors and analogies derived, is relevant to the historical writ- 
ing of the nineteenth century, as the new interest in physics and 
mathematics is to the philosophy and history of the eighteenth; 
and the deflationary methods and ironical temper of the his- 
torians who wrote after the war of 1914-18 were conspicuously 
influenced by — and accepted in terms of —the new psycho- 
logical and sociological techniques which had gained public 
confidence during this period. The relative proportions of, 
say, social, economic and political concepts in a once admired 
historical work throw more light upon the general character- 
istics of its time and for this reason are a more reliable index 
to the standards adopted, the questions asked, the respective 
roles of “facts” to “interpretation,” and, in effect, to the en- 
tire social and political outlook of an age, than the distance of 
the work in question from some imaginary, fixed, unaltering 
ideal of absolute truth, “factual” or “abstract.” It is in terms of 
whether such shifts in the methods of treating the past or the 
present or the future, and of the idioms and the catchwords, the 
doubts and hopes, fears and exhortations which they expressed, 
that the development of political ideas — the conceptual appara- 
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tus of a society and of its most gifted and articulate representatives 
— can best be judged. No doubt the concepts in terms of which 
people speak and think are symptoms and effects of other proc- 
esses, the discovery of which is the task of this or that empirical 
science. But this does not detract from their importance and 
paramount interest for those who wish to know what constitutes 
the conscious experience of the most characteristic men of an 
age or a society, whatever its causes and whatever its fate. And 
we are, of course, for obvious reasons of perspective, in a better 
situation to determine this in the case of past societies than for 
our own. But the very sense of contrast and dissimilarity with 
which the past affects us provides the only relevant background 
against which the features peculiar to our own experience stand 
out in sufficient relief to be adequately discerned and described. 

The student of the political ideas of, for example, the mid- 
nineteenth century must indeed be blind if he does not, sooner 
or later, become aware of the profound differences in ideas and 
terminology, in the general view of things — the ways in which 
the elements of experience are conceived to be related to one 
another — which divide that not very distant age from our own. 
He understands neither that time nor his own if he does not per- 
ceive the contrast between what was common to Comte and Mill, 
Mazzini and Michelet, Herzen and Marx, on the one hand, and 
to Max Weber and William James, Tawney and Beard, Lytton 
Strachey and Wells, on the other; the continuity of the European 
intellectual tradition without which no historical understanding 
at all would be possible is, at shorter range, a succession of specific 
discontinuities and dissimilarities. Consequently, the remarks 
which follow deliberately ignore the similarities in favor of the 
specific differences in political outlook which characterize our 
own time, and as far as possible, solely our own. 


II 


The two great liberating political movements of the nineteenth 
century were, as every history book informs us, humanitarian 
individualism and romantic nationalism. Whatever their differ- 
ences — and they were notoriously profound enough to lead to a 
sharp divergence and ultimate collision of these two ideals — 
they had this in common: they believed that the problems 
both of individuals and of societies could be solved if only the 
forces of intelligence and of virtue could be made to prevail over 
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ignorance and wickedness. They believed, as against the pessi- 
mists and fatalists, both religious and secular, whose voices, 
audible indeed a good deal earlier, began to sound loudly only 
toward the end of the century, that all clearly understood ques- 
tions could be solved by human beings with the moral and intel- 
lectual resources at their disposal. No doubt different schools 
of thought returned different answers to these varying problems; 
utilitarians said one thing, and neo-feudal romantics — Tory 
democrats, Bonapartists, Pan-Germans, Slavophiles — another. 
Liberals believed in the unlimited power of education and the 
power of rational morality to overcome economic misery and 
inequality. Socialists, on the contrary, believed that without 
radical alterations in the distribution and control of economic 
resources no amount of change of heart or mind on the part of 
individuals could be adequate; or, for that matter, occur at all. 
Conservatives and Socialists believed in the power and influence 
of institutions and regarded them as a necessary safeguard against 
the chaos, injustice and cruelty caused by uncontrolled individ- 
ualism; anarchists, radicals and liberals looked upon institutions 
as such with suspicion as being obstructive to the realization of 
that free (and, in the view of most such thinkers, rational) so- 
ciety which the will of man could both conceive and build, if it 
were not for the unliquidated residue of ancient abuses (or un- 
reason) upon which the existing rulers of society — whether 
individuals or administrative machines — leaned so heavily, and 
of which so many of them indeed were typical expressions. 
Arguments about the relative degree of the obligation of the 
individual to society and vice versa filled the air. It is scarcely 
necessary to rehearse these familiar questions, which to this day 
form the staple of discussion in the more conservative institutions 
of Western learning, to realize that however wide the disagree- 
ments about the proper answers to them, the questions themselves 
were common to liberals and conservatives alike. There were of 
course even at that time isolated irrationalists — Stirner, Kierke- 
gaard, in certain moods Carlyle; but in the main all the parties 
to the great controversies, even Calvinists and ultramontane 
Catholics, accepted the notion of man as resembling in varying 
degrees one or the other of two idealized types. Either he is a 
creature free and naturally good, but hemmed in and frustrated 
by obsolete or corrupt or sinister institutions masquerading as 
saviors and protectors and repositories of sacred traditions; or 
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he is a being largely, but not wholly, free, and to a high 
degree, but not entirely, good, and consequently unable to save 
himself by his own wholly unaided efforts; and therefore 
rightly seeking salvation within the great frameworks — states, 
churches, unions. For only these great edifices promote solidarity, 
security and sufficient strength to resist the shallow joys and 
dangerous, ultimately self-destructive liberties peddled by those 
conscienceless or self-deceived individualists who in the name of 
some bloodless intellectual dogma, or noble enthusiasm for an 
ideal unrelated to human lives, ignore or destroy the rich texture 
of social life, heavy with treasures from the past — blind, leaders 
of the blind, robbing men of their most precious resources, expos- 
ing them again to the perils of a life solitary, brutish, nasty and 
short. Yet there was at least one premise common to the contro- 
versy, namely the belief that the problems were real, that it took 
men of exceptional training and intelligence to formulate them 
properly, and men with exceptional grasp of the facts, will power 
and capacity for coherent thought to find and apply the correct 
solutions. 

These two great currents finally ended in exaggerated and 
indeed distorted forms as Communism and Fascism — the first 
as the treacherous heir of the liberal internationalism of the 
previous century, the second as the culmination and bankruptcy 
of the mystical patriotism which animated the national move- 
ments of the time. All movements have origins, forerunners, 
imperceptible beginnings: nor does the twentieth century stand 
divided from the nineteenth by so universal an explosion as the 
French Revolution, even in our day the greatest of all historical 
landmarks. Yet it is a profound fallacy to regard Fascism and 
Communism as in the main more uncompromising and violent 
manifestations of an earlier crisis, the culmination of a struggle 
fully discernible long before. The differences between the po- 
litical movements of the twentieth century and the nineteenth 
are very sharp, but they spring from factors whose full force was 
not properly realized until our century was well under way. For 
there is a barrier which divides what is unmistakably past and 
done with from that which most characteristically belongs to our 
day. The familiarity of this barrier must not blind us to its 
relative novelty. One of the elements of the new outlook is the 
notion of unconscious and irrational influences which outweigh 
the forces of reason; another the notion that answers to problems 
exist not in rational solutions, but in the removal of the problems 
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themselves by means other than thought and argument. The inter- 
play between the old tradition, which saw history as the battle- 
ground between the easily identifiable forces of light and dark- 
ness, reason and obscurantism, progress and reaction; or alterna- 
tively between spiritualism and empiricism, intuition and scienti- 
fic method, institutionalism and individualism — the conflict be- 
tween this order and, on the other hand, the new factors violently 
opposed to the humane psychology of “bourgeois” civilization — 
is to a large extent the history of political ideas of our time. 


Il 


And yet to a casual observer of the politics and the thought 
of the twentieth century it might at first seem that every idea 
and movement typical of our time is best understood as a natural 
development of tendencies already prominent in the nineteenth 
century. In the case of the growth of international institutions, 
for instance, this seems a truism. What are the Hague Court, the 
old League of Nations and its modern successor, the numerous 
prewar and postwar international agencies and conventions for 
political, economic, social and humanitarian purposes — what 
are they, if not the direct descendants of that liberal international- 
ism — Tennyson’s ‘Parliament of Man” — which was the staple 
of all progressive thought and action in the nineteenth century, 
and indeed of much in the century before it? The language of 
the great founders of European liberalism — Condorcet, for 
example, or Helvétius— does not differ greatly in substance, 
nor indeed in form, from the most characteristic moments in the 
speeches of Woodrow Wilson or Thomas Masaryk. European 
liberalism wears the appearance of a single coherent movement, 
little altered during almost three centuries, founded upon rela- 
tively simple intellectual foundations, laid by Locke or Grotius 
or even Spinoza; stretching back to Erasmus and Montaigne, the 
Italian Renaissance, Seneca and the Greeks. In this movement 
there is a rational answer to every question. Man is, in principle 
at least, everywhere and in every condition, able, if he wills it, 
to discover and apply rational solutions to his problems. And 
these solutions, because they are rational, cannot clash with one 
another, and will ultimately form a harmonious system in which 
the truth will prevail, and freedom, happiness and unlimited 
opportunity for untrammeled self-development will be open 
to all. 

True, the consciousness of history which grew in the nineteenth 
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century modified the severe and simple design of the classical 
theory as it was conceived in the eighteenth century. Human 
progress was presently seen to be conditioned by factors of greater 
complexity than had been conceived of in the springtime of ra- 
tionalist individualism: education, rationalist propaganda, were 
perhaps not always, nor everywhere, quite enough. Such factors 
as the particular and special influences by which various societies 
were historically shaped —some due to physical conditions, 
others to more elusive emotional and what were vaguely 
classified as “cultural” factors — were presently allowed to 
have greater importance than they were accorded in the over- 
simple scheme of Diderot or Bentham. Education, and all forms 
of social action, must, it was now thought, be fitted to take 
account of historical needs which made men and their 
institutions somewhat less easy to mould into the required pattern 
than had been too optimistically assumed in earlier and more 
naive times. 

Nevertheless, the original program continued in its various 
forms to exercise an almost universal spell. This applied to the 
Right no less than to the Left. The thinkers of the Right, unless 
they were concerned solely with obstructing the liberals and 
their allies, believed and acted upon the belief that, provided 
no excessive violence was done to slow but certain processes 
of “natural” development, all might yet be well; the faster 
must be restricted from pushing aside the slower, and in this 
way all would arrive in the end. This was the doctrine preached 
by Bonald early in the century, and it expressed the optimism of 
even the stoutest believers in original sin. Provided that tra- 
ditional differences of outlook and social structure were pro- 
tected from what conservatives were fond of describing as the 
“unimaginative,” “artificial,” “mechanical” levelling processes 
favored by the liberals; provided that the infinity of “intangible” 
or “historic” or “natural” or “providential” distinctions (which 
to them seemed to constitute the essence of fruitful forms of life) 
were preserved from being transformed into a uniform collec- 
tion of homogeneous units moving at a pace dictated by some 
“irrelevant” or “extraneous” authority, contemptuous of pre- 
scriptive or traditional rights and habits; provided that adequate 
safeguards were instituted against too reckless a trampling 
upon the sacred past — with these guarantees, rational reforms 
and changes were allowed to be feasible and even desirable. 
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Given these guarantees, conservatives no less than liberals were 
prepared to look upon the conscious direction of human affairs 
by qualified experts with a considerable degree of approval; 
and not merely by experts, but by a growing number of in- 
dividuals and groups, drawn from, and representing, wider and 
wider sections of a society which was progressively becoming 
more and more enlightened. 

This is a mood and attitude common to a wider section of opin- 
ion in the later nineteenth century in Europe, and not merely in 
the West but in the East too, than historians, affected by the politi- 
cal struggles of a later or earlier period, allow us to see. One of 
the results of it— in so far as it was a causal factor and not 
merely a symptom of the process — was the wide development 
of political representation in the West whereby in the end, in 
the succeeding century, all classes of the population began to at- 
tain to power, sooner or later, in one country or another. The 
nineteenth century was full of unrepresented groups engaged in 
the struggle for self-expression, and later for control. Its 
representatives counted among them heroes and martyrs, men of 
the moral and artistic genius whom a genuine struggle of this 
kind brings forth. The twentieth century, by satisfying much of 
the social and political hunger of the Victorian period, did in- 
deed witness a striking improvement in the material condition of 
the majority of the peoples of Western Europe, due in large meas- 
ure to the energetic social legislation which transformed the 
social order. 

But one of the least predicted results of this trend (although 
isolated thinkers like Tocqueville, Burckhardt, Herzen, and, of 
course, Nietzsche, had more than an inkling of it) was a steep 
decline in the quality of moral idealism, and of romantic, artistic 
rebelliousness, which marked the early struggles of the dissatis- 
fied social groups during their heroic period when, deeply 
divergent though they were, they fought together against tyrants, 
priests and militant philistines. Whatever the injustices and 
miseries of our time — and they are plainly no fewer than those 
of the immediate past — they are less likely to find expression in 
monuments of noble eloquence, because that kind of inspiration 
seems to spring only from the oppression or suppression of entire 
classes of society. There arrives a brief moment when the leaders 
of the most articulate, and socially and economically most de- 
veloped, of these suppressed groups are lifted by the common 
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mood and for a moment speak not for their own class or milieu 
alone, but in the name of all the oppressed; for a brief instant 
their utterance has a universal quality. 

But a situation where all or nearly all the great sections of 
society have been, or are on the point of being, in at any rate 
the formal possession of power is unfavorable to that truly 
disinterested eloquence — disinterested partly at least because 
fulfillment is remote, because principles shine forth most clearly 
in the darkness and void, because the inner vision is still free 
from the confusions and obscurities, the compromises and 
blurred outlines of the external world inevitably forced upon 
it by the beginnings of practical action. No body of men which 
has tasted power, or is within a short distance of doing so, can 
avoid a certain degree of that cynicism which, like a chemical 
reaction, is generated by the sharp contact between the pure 
ideal nurtured in the wilderness and its realization in some 
unpredicted form which seldom conforms to the hopes or fears of 
earlier times. It therefore takes an exceptional effort of the im- 
agination to discard the context of later years, to cast ourselves 
back into the period when the views and movements which 
have since triumphed and lost their glamor long ago were 
still capable of stirring so much vehement idealistic feeling: 
when, for example, nationalism was not in principle felt to 
be incompatible with a growing degree of internationalism, 
or civil liberties with a rational organization of society; 
when this was believed by conservatives almost as much as 
by their rivals, and the gap between the moderates of 
both sides was only that between the plea that reason must not be 
permitted to increase the pace of progress beyond the limits 
imposed by “history” and the counterplea that “la raison a tou- 
jours raison,’ that memories and shadows were less important 
than the direct perception of the real world in the clear light of 
day. This was a time when liberals in their turn themselves began 
to feel the impact of historicism, and to admit the need for a cer- 
tain degree of adjustment and even control of social life, perhaps 
by the hated state itself, if only to mitigate the inhumanity of 
unbridled private enterprise, to protect the liberties of the weak, 
to safeguard those basic human rights without which there could 
be neither happiness nor justice nor freedom to pursue the ends 
of life. 

The philosophical foundations of these liberal beliefs in the 
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mid-nineteenth century were somewhat obscure. Rights de- 
scribed as “natural,” “inherent,” absolute standards of truth and 
justice, were not compatible with tentative empiricism and utili- 
tarianism; yet liberals believed in both. Nor was faith in demo- 
cracy strictly consistent with belief in the inviolable rights of 
minorities or dissident individuals. But so long as the right-wing 
opposition set itself against all those principles, the contradictions 
could, on the whole, be allowed to lie dormant, or to form the sub- 
ject of peaceful academic disputes, not exacerbated by urgent 
need for immediate factual application. Thus the contradictions 
further enhanced the role of rational criticism by which, in the 
end, all questions could and would one day be settled. The Social- 
ists on their part resembled the conservatives in believing in the 
existence of inexorable laws of history, and, like them, accused 
the liberals of legislating “unhistorically” for timeless abstrac- 
tions — an activity for which history would not neglect to take 
due revenge. But they also resembled the liberals in believing in 
the supreme value of rational analysis, in policies founded on 
theoretical considerations deduced from “scientific” premises, 
and with them accused the conservatives of misinterpreting “the 
facts” to justify the miserable status quo, of condoning misery and 
injustice; not indeed like the liberals by ignoring history, but by 
misreading it in a manner consciously or unconsciously calculated 
to preserve their own power upon a specious moral basis. But 
genuinely revolutionary as some among them were, and a thor- 
oughly new phenomenon in the Western world, the majority of 
them shared with the parties which they attacked the common 
assumption that men must be spoken and appealed to in terms 
of the needs and interests and ideals of which they were, or could 
be made to be, conscious. 

Conservatives, liberals, radicals, Socialists differed indeed 
in their interpretation of historical change. They disagreed 
about what were in fact the deepest needs and interests and 
ideals of human beings, and who held them, and how deeply 
or widely or for what length of time, or about their validity 
in this or that situation. They differed about the facts, they 
differed about ends and means, they seemed to themselves to 
agree on almost nothing. But what they had in common — too 
obviously to be clearly realized — was the belief that their age 
was ridden with social and political problems which could be 
solved only by the conscious application of truths upon which 
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all men endowed with adequate mental powers could agree. The 
Marxists did indeed question this in theory, but not in practice: 
even they did not seriously attack the thesis that when ends were 
not yet attained, and the choice of means was limited, the proper 
way of setting about adapting the means to the ends was by the use 
of all the skill and energy and intellectual and moral insight 
available. And while some regarded these problems as akin to 
those of the natural sciences, some to those of ethics or religion, 
while others supposed that they were altogether sut generis and 
needed altogether unique methods, they were agreed — it seemed 
too obvious to need stating — that the problems themselves were 
genuine and urgent and intelligible in more or less similar terms 
to all clearheaded men, that all solutions were entitled to a hear- 
ing, and that nothing was gained by ignorance or the supposition 
that the problem did not exist. 

This set of common assumptions — they are part of what the 
word “enlightenment” means — were, of course, deeply rational- 
istic. They were denied implicitly by the whole Romantic move- 
ment, and explicitly by isolated thinkers — Carlyle, Dostoevsky, 
Baudelaire, Tolstoy, Nietzsche. And there were obscurer proph- 
ets— Buchner, Kierkegaard, Bakunin, Leontiev — who pro- 
tested against the prevailing orthodoxy with a depth and original- 
ity which became clear only in our own time. Not that these think- 
ers represent any one single movement, or even an easily identi- 
fiable “‘trend;” but in one relevant particular they display an 
affinity. They denied the importance of political action based on 
rational considerations, and to this extent they were rightly ab- 
horred by the supporters of respectable conservatism. They said 
or implied that rationalism in any form was a fallacy derived 
from a false analysis of the character of human beings, because 
the springs of human action lay in regions unthought of by the 
sober thinkers whose views enjoyed prestige among the serious 
public. But their voices were few and discordant, and their ec- 
centric views were ascribed to psychological aberrations. Lib- 
erals, however much they admired their artistic genius, were re- 
volted by what they conceived as a perverted view of mankind, 
and either ignored it or rejected it violently. Conservatives looked 
upon them as allies against the exaggerated rationalism and in- 
furiating optimism of both liberals and Socialists, but treated 
them nervously as queer visionaries, a little unhinged, not to be 
imitated or approached too closely. The Socialists looked on 
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them as so many deranged reactionaries, scarcely worth their 
powder and shot. The main currents both on the Right and on the 
Left flowed round and over these immovable, isolated rocks 
with their absurd appearance of seeking to arrest or deflect the 
central current. What were they, after all, but survivals of a 
darker age, or interesting misfits, sad and at times fascinating 
casualties of the advance of history, worthy of sympathetic in- 
sight — men of talent or even genius born out of their time, gifted 
poets, remarkable artists, but surely not worthy of detailed atten- 
tion on the part of serious students of social and political life? 

There was (it is worth saying again) a somewhat sinister ele- 
ment dimly recognized from its very beginning in Marxism — in 
the main a highly rationalistic system — which seemed hostile to 
this entire outlook, denying the importance of reason in their 
choice of ends and in effective government alike on the part of 
individuals or groups. But the worship of the natural sciences 
which Marxism shared with its liberal antagonists was unpropi- 
tious to a clearer perception of its own true nature; and so this 
aspect of it lay largely unrecognized until Sorel brought it to life 
and combined it with the Bergsonian anti-rationalism by which 
his thought is very strongly colored; and until Lenin, stemming 
from a very different tradition, translated it into an all too effec- 
tive practice. But Lenin did not, and his followers to this day 
do not, seem aware of the degree to which it influenced their 
actions. Or, if aware, they did not and do not admit it. This was 
so when the twentieth century opened. 


IV 


Chronological frontiers are seldom landmarks in the history 
of ideas, and the current of the old century, to all appearances 
irresistible, seemed to flow peacefully into the new. Presently 
the picture began to alter. Humanitarian liberalism encountered 
more and more obstacles to its reforming zeal from the conscious 
or unconscious opposition both of governments and other centers 
of social power, as well as the passive resistance of established 
institutions and habits. It gradually found itself compelled to 
organize those classes of the population on whose behalf it fought 
into something sufficiently powerful to work effectively against 
the old establishment. ' 

The history of the transformation of gradualist and Fabian 
tactics into the militant formations of Communism and Syn- 
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dicalism, as well as the milder formations of Social Democ- 
racy and trade unionism, is a history not so much of principles 
as of their interplay with new material facts. In a sense Com- 
munism is doctrinaire humanitarianism driven to an ex- 
treme in the pursuit of effective offensive and defensive meth- 
ods. No movement at first sight seems to differ more sharply 
from liberal reformism than does Marxism, yet the central doc- 
trines — human perfectibility, the possibility of creating a per- 
fect society by a natural means, the belief in the compatibility 
(indeed the inseparability) of liberty and equality — are com- 
mon to both. The historical transformation may occur continu- 
ously, or in sudden revolutionary leaps, but it must proceed in 
accordance with an intelligible, logically connected pattern, 
abandonment of which is always foolish, always utopian. No one 
doubted that liberalism and Socialism were bitterly opposed 
both in ends and in methods: yet at their edges they shaded off 
into one another. Marxism is a doctrine which, however strongly 
it may stress the class-conditioned nature of action and thought, 
nevertheless in theory sets out to appeal to reason, at least among 
the class destined by history to triumph — the proletariat. In the 
Communist view the proletariat alone can face the future without 
flinching, because it need not be deterred into falsification of the 
facts by fear of what the future may bring. And, as a corollary, 
this applies also to those intellectuals who have liberated them- 
selves from the prejudices and superstitions of their economic 
class, and have aligned themselves with the winning side in the 
social struggle. To them, since they are fully rational, the 
privileges of democracy and of free use of all their intellectual 
faculties may be accorded. They are to Marxists what 
the enlightened philosophes were to the Encyclopedists: their 
task is to transform all those who are historically capable of it 
into their own liberated and rational likeness. 

But in 1903 there occurred an event which marked the cul- 
mination of a process which has altered the history of our world. 
At the conference of the Russian Social Democratic Party held 
in that year, which began in Brussels and ended in London, dur- 
ing the discussion of what seemed at first a purely technical ques- 
tion — how far centralization and hierarchical discipline should 
govern the behavior of the Party — a delegate named Posadovsky 
inquired whether the emphasis laid by the “hard” Socialists — 
Lenin and his friends — upon the need for the exercise of ab- 
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solute authority by the revolutionary nucleus of the Party might 
not prove incompatible with those fundamental liberties to whose 
realization Socialism, no less than liberalism, was officially dedi- 
cated. He asked whether the basic, minimum civil liberties — 
“the sacrosanctity of the person” — could be infringed and even 
violated if the party leaders so decided. He was answered by 
Plekhanov, one of the founders of Russian Marxism, and its most 
venerated figure, a cultivated, fastidious and morally sensitive 
scholar of wide outlook, who had for 20 years lived in Western 
Europe and was much respected by the leaders of western Social- 
ism, the very symbol of civilized “scientific” thinking among 
Russian revolutionaries. Plekhanov, speaking solemnly, and 
with a splendid disregard for grammar, pronounced the words, 
Salus revolutiae suprema lex. Certainly, if the revolution de- 
manded it, everything — democracy, liberty, the rights of the in- 
dividual — must be sacrificed to it. If the democratic assembly 
elected by the Russian people after the revolution proved amen- 
able to Marxist tactics, it would be kept in being as a Long Parlia- 
ment; if not, it would be disbanded as quickly as possible. A 
Marxist Revolution could not be carried through by men obsessed 
by scrupulous regard for the principles of bourgeois liberals. 
Doubtless whatever was valuable in these principles, like every- 
thing else good and desirable, would ultimately be realized by 
the victorious working class; but during the revolutionary period 
preoccupation with such ideals was evidence of a lack of serious- 
ness. 

Plekhanov, who was brought up in a humane and liberal tradi- 
tion, did, of course, later retreat from this position himself. The 
mixture of utopian faith and brutal disregard for civilized moral- 
ity proved too repulsive to a man who had spent the greater part 
of his civilized and productive life among Western workers and 
their leaders. Like the vast majority of Social Democrats, like 
Marx and Engels themselves, he was too European to try to 
realize a policy which, in the words of Shigalev in Dostoevsky’s 
“The Possessed,” “starting from unlimited liberty ends in un- 
limited despotism.” But Lenin accepted the premises, and being 
logically driven to conclusions repulsive to most of his colleagues, 
accepted them easily and without apparent qualms. His assump- 
tions were, perhaps, in some sense, still those of the optimistic 
rationalists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: the co- 
ercion, violence, executions, the total suppression of individual 
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differences, the rule of a small, virtually self-appointed minority, 
were necessary only in the interim period, only so long as there 
was a powerful enemy to be destroyed. It was necessary only in 
order that the majority of mankind, once it was liberated from the 
exploitation of fools by knaves and of weak knaves by more 
powerful ones, could develop — trammeled no longer by igno- 
rance or idleness or vice, free at last to realize to their fullest 
extent the infinitely rich potentialities of human nature. This 
dream may indeed have affinites with the dreams of Diderot or 
St. Simon or Kropotkin, but what marked it as something rela- 
tively novel was the assumption about the means required to trans- 
late it into reality. And the assumption, although apparently 
concerned solely with methods, and derived from Babeuf or 
Blanqui or Marx or the French Communards, was very differ- 
ent from the practical program set forth by the most “activist” 
and least “evolutionary” Western Socialists towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. The difference was crucial and marked 
the birth of the new age. 

What Lenin demanded was unlimited power for a small body 
of professional revolutionaries, trained exclusively for one pur- 
pose, and ceaselessly engaged in its pursuit by every means in 
their power. This was necessary because democratic methods, 
and the attempts to persuade and preach used by earlier reform- 
ers and rebels, were ineffective: and this in its turn was due to 
the fact that they rested on a false psychology, sociology and 
theory of history — namely the assumption that men acted as they 
did because of conscious beliefs which could be changed by argu- 
ment. For if Marx had done anything, he had surely shown that 
such beliefs and ideals were mere “reflections” of the condition 
of the socially and economically determined classes of men, to 
some one of which every individual must belong. A man’s beliefs, 
if Marx and Engels were right, flowed from the situation of his 
class, and could not alter — so far, at least, as the mass of men 
was concerned — without a change in that situation. The proper 
task of a revolutionary therefore was to change the “objective” 
situation, z.e. to prepare the class for its historical task in the 
overthrow of the hitherto dominant classes. 

Lenin went further than this. He acted as if he believed not 
merely that it was useless to talk and reason with persons pre- 
cluded by class interest from understanding and acting upon the 
truths of Marxism, but that the mass of the proletarians them- 
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selves were too benighted to grasp the réle which history had 
called on them to play. He saw the choice as between, on the one 
hand, the gradual stimulation among the army of the dispossessed 
of a “critical spirit” (which would awaken them intellectually, 
but lead to a vast deal of discussion and controversy similar to 
that which divided and enfeebled the intellectuals), and on the 
other, the turning of them into a blindly obedient force held to- 
gether by a military discipline and a set of perpetually ingemi- 
nated formulae (at least as powerful as the patriotic patter used 
by the Tsarist régime) to shut out independent thought. If the 
choice had to be made, then it was mere irresponsibility to stress 
the former in the name of some abstract principle such as democ- 
racy or enlightenment. The important thing was the creation of 
a state of affairs in which human resources were developed in 
accordance with a rational pattern. Men were moved more often 
by irrational than reasonable solutions. The masses were too 
stupid and too blind to be allowed to proceed in the direction 
of their own choosing. Tolstoy and the populists were profoundly 
mistaken; the simple agricultural laborer had no deep truths, 
no valuable way of life, to impart; he and the city worker and 
the simple soldier were fellow serfs in a condition of abject pov- 
erty and squalor, caught in a system which bred fratricidal strife 
among themselves; they could be saved only by being ruthlessly 
ordered by leaders who had acquired a capacity for knowing how 
to organize the liberated slaves into a rational planned system. 
Lenin himself was in certain respects oddly utopian. He started 
with the belief that with sufficient education, and a rational eco- 
nomic organization, almost anyone could be brought in the end 
to perform almost any task efficiently. But his conclusion was in 
practice strangely like that of those reactionaries and Fascists 
who believed that man was everywhere wild, bad, stupid and 
unruly, and must be held in check and provided with objects of 
unreasoning worship. This must be done by a clear-sighted band 
of organizers, acting in accordance with the truths perceived by 
such men as Nietzsche, Pareto, or the French absolutist thinkers 
from De Maistre to Maurras, and indeed by Marx himself — 
men who by some process superior to scientific reasoning had 
grasped the true nature of social development, and in the light of 
their discovery saw the liberal theory of human progress as some- 
thing unreal, thin, pathetic and absurd. Whatever his crudities 
and errors, on the central issue, Hobbes, not Locke, turned out 
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to be right: men sought neither happiness nor liberty nor justice, 
but, above all and before all, security. Aristotle, too, was right: 
a great number of men were slaves by nature, and when liberated 
from their chains did not possess the moral and intellectual re- 
sources with which to face the prospect of responsibility, of too 
wide a choice between alternatives; and therefore, having lost 
one set of chains, inevitably searched for another or forged new 
chains themselves. It follows that the wise revolutionary legis- 
lator, so far from seeking to emancipate human beings from the 
framework without which they feel lost and desperate, will seek 
rather to erect a framework of his own, corresponding to the 
new needs of the new age brought about by natural or techno- 
logical change. The value of the framework will depend upon the 
unquestioning faith with which its main features are accepted; 
otherwise it no longer possesses sufficient strength to support and 
contain the wayward, potentially anarchical and self-destructive 
creatures who seek salvation in it. The framework is that system 
of political, social, economic and religious institutions, those 
“myths,” dogmas, ideals, conventional categories of thought and 
language, modes of feeling, scales of values, “socially approved” 
attitudes and habits (called by Marx “superstructure’’) repre- 
senting “rationalizations,” “sublimations” and symbolic repre- 
sentations which cause men to function in an organized way, 
prevent chaos, fulfill the function of the Hobbesian state. This 
is not so very remote from De Maistre’s central and deliberately 
unprobed mystery — the supernatural authority whereby and in 
whose name rulers can rule and inhibit their subjects’ unruly 
tendencies, above all the tendency to ask too many questions, to 
question too many established rules. Nothing can be permitted 
which might even a little weaken that sense of reliability and 
security which it is the business of the framework to provide. 
Only thus (in this view) can the founder of the new free society 
control whatever threatens to dissipate human energy or to slow 
down the relentless treadmill which alone prevents men from 
stopping to commit acts of suicidal folly, which alone protects 
them from too much freedom, from too little restraint, from the 
vacuum which mankind, no less than nature, abhors. 

M. Bergson had, of course, been speaking of something not 
too unlike this when he had contrasted the flow of life with the 
forces of critical reason which cannot create or unite, but only 
divide, arrest, make dead, disintegrate. Freud, too, contributed 
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to this; not in his work of genius as the greatest healer of our 
time, but as the originator, however innocent, of the misapplica- 
tion of psychological and sociological methods by muddleheaded 
fools of good will and quacks and false prophets of every brand 
and hue. By giving currency to exaggerated versions of the view 
that the true reasons for a man’s beliefs were most often very 
different from what they themselves thought them to be, being 
frequently caused by events and processes of which they were 
neither aware nor in the least anxious to be aware, these eminent 
thinkers helped, however unwittingly, to discredit the rational- 
ist foundations upon which their own doctrines purported 
to rest. For it was but a short step from this to the view that what 
made men most permanently happy was not — as they themselves 
supposed — the discovery of solutions to the questions which per- 
plexed them, but rather some process natural or artificial where- 
by the problems were made to vanish altogether. They vanished 
because their psychological “sources” had been diverted or 
dried up, leaving behind only those less exacting questions 
whose solutions did not demand resources beyond the patient’s 
strength. 

That this short way with the troubled and the perplexed, 
which underlay much right-wing thought, should be advocated 
from the left, was new indeed. It is this change of attitude to the 
function and value of the intellect that is perhaps the best in- 
dication of the great gap which divides the twentieth century 
from the nineteenth. 


Vv 


The central point which I wish to make is this: during all 
the centuries of recorded history the course of intellectual en- 
deavor, the purpose of education, the substance of controversies 
about the truth or value of ideas, presupposed the existence of 
certain crucial questions, the answers to which were of para- 
mount importance. How valid, it was asked, were the various 
claims to the best methods of discovering absolute knowledge 
and truth made by such great and famous disciplines as meta- 
physics, ethics, theology, and the sciences of nature and of man? 
What was the right life for men to lead, and how was it dis- 
covered? Did God exist, and could His purposes be known or 
even guessed at? Did the universe, and in particular human 
life, have a purpose? If so, whose purpose did it fulfil? How did 
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one set about answering such questions? Were they or were they 
not analogous to the kind of questions to which the sciences or 
common sense provided satisfactory, generally accepted, replies? 
If not, did it make sense to ask them? 

And as in metaphysics and ethics, so in politics too. The politi- 
cal problem was concerned with asking why any individual or 
individuals should obey other individuals or associations of in- 
dividuals. All the classical doctrines which deal with the famil- 
iar topics of liberty and authority, sovereignty and natural rights, 
the ends of the state and the ends of the individual, the General 
Will and the rights of minorities, secularism and theocracy, 
functionalism and centralization — all these are but various ways 
of attempting to formulate methods in terms of which this 
fundamental question can be answered in a manner compatible 
with the other beliefs and the general outlook of the inquirer and 
his generation. Great and sometimes mortal conflicts have arisen 
over the proper techniques for the answering of such questions. 
Some sought answers in sacred books, others in direct personal 
revelation, some in metaphysical insight, others in the pronounce- 
ments of infallible sages or in speculative systems or in laborious 
empirical investigations. The questions were of vital importance 
for the conduct of life. There were, of course, skeptics in every 
generation who suggested that there were, perhaps, no final an- 
swers, that solutions hitherto provided depended on highly vari- 
able factors such as the climate in which the theorist’s life was 
lived, or his social or economic or political condition, or those 
of his fellows, or his or their emotional disposition, or the kinds 
of intellectual interests which absorbed him or them. But such 
skeptics were usually treated as either frivolous and so not im- 
portant, or else unduly disturbing and even dangerous; so that 
in times of instability they were liable to persecution. But even 
they — even Sextus Empiricus or Montaigne or Hume — did 
not actually doubt the importance of the questions themselves. 
What they doubted was the possibility of obtaining final and 
absolute solutions. 

It was left to the twentieth century to do something more dras- 
tic than this. For the first time it was now asserted that the way 
to answer questions, particularly those recurrent issues which 
had perplexed and often tormented original and honest minds in 
every generation, was not by employing the tools of reason, still 
less those of the more mysterious capacities called “insight” and 
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“Intuition,” but by obliterating the questions themselves. And 
this method consists not in removing them by rational means 
—by proving, for example, that they are founded on intel- 
lectual confusion or verbal muddles or ignorance of the facts 
— for to prove this would in its turn presuppose the need for 
rational methods of logical or psychological argument. Rather 
it consists in so treating the questioner that problems which ap- 
peared at once overwhelmingly important and utterly insoluble 
vanish from the questioner’s consciousness like evil dreams 
and trouble him no more. It consists, not in developing the 
logical implications and elucidating the meaning, the context, 
or the relevance and origin of a specific problem — in seeing 
what it “amounts to’”’—but in altering the outlook which 
gave rise to it in the first place. Questions for whose solu- 
tion no ready-made technique could easily be produced are all 
too easily classified as obsessions from which the patient must 
be cured. Thus if a man is haunted by the suspicion that, for 
example, full individual liberty is not compatible with coer- 
cion by the majority in a democratic state, and yet continues 
to hanker after both democracy and individual liberty, it may 
be possible by appropriate treatment to rid him of his tdée fixe, 
so that it will disappear to return no more. The worried ques- 
tioner of political institutions is thereby relieved of his burden 
and freed to pursue socially useful tasks, unhampered by disturb- 
ing and distracting reflections which have been eliminated by the 
eradication of their cause. 

The method has the bold simplicity of genius: it secures agree- 
ment on matters of political principle by removing the psycho- 
logical possibility of alternatives, which itself depends, or is held 
to depend, on the older form of social organization, rendered ob- 
solete by the revolution and the new social order. And this is how 
Communist and Fascist states — and all other quasi- and semi- 
totalitarian societies and secular and religious creeds — have in 
fact proceeded in the task of imposing political and ideological 
conformity. 

For this the works of Karl Marx are not more directly to 
blame than the other tendencies of our time. Marx was a typi- 
cal nineteenth century social theorist, in the same sense as 
Mill or Comte or Buckle. A policy of deliberate psychologi- 
cal conditioning was as alien to him as to them. He believed 
that many of the questions of his predecessors were quite genuine, 
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and thought that he had solved them. He supported his solutions 
with arguments which he honestly supposed to conform to the 
best scientific and philosophical canons of his time. Whether his 
outlook was in fact as scientific as he claimed, or his solutions as 
plausible, is another question. What matters is that he recognized 
the genuineness of the questions he was attempting to answer and 
offered a theory with a claim to being scientific in the accepted 
sense of the term; and thereby poured much light (and darkness) 
on many vexed problems, and led to much fruitful (and sterile) 
revaluation and reinterpretation. 

But the practice of Communist states and, more logically 
of Fascist states (since they openly deny and denounce the 
value of the rational question-and-answer method), is not at 
all the training of the critical, or solution-finding, powers of 
their citizens, nor yet the development in them of any capacity 
for special insights or intuitions regarded as likely to reveal 
the truth. It consists in something which any nineteenth cen- 
tury thinker with respect for the sciences would have regarded 
with genuine horror — the training of individuals incapable of 
being troubled by questions which, when raised and discussed, en- 
danger the stability of the system; the building and elaboration of 
a strong framework of institutions, “myths,” habits of life and 
thought intended to preserve it from sudden shocks or slow decay. 
This is the intellectual outlook which attends the rise of totali- 
tarian ideologies — the substance of the hair-raising satires of 
George Orwell and Aldous Huxley — the state of mind in which 
troublesome questions appear as a form of mental perturbation, 
noxious to the mental health of individuals and, when too widely 
discussed, to the health of societies. This is an attitude which 
looks on all inner conflict as an evil, or at best as a form of futile 
self-frustration; which considers the kind of friction, the moral 
or emotional or intellectual collisions, the particular kind of 
acute spiritual discomfort which rises to a condition of agony 
from which great works of the human intellect and imagination, 
inventions, philosophies, works of art, have sprung, as being no 
better than purely destructive diseases — neuroses, psychoses, 
mental derangements, genuinely requiring psychiatric aid; above 
all as being dangerous deviations from that line to which in- 
dividuals and societies must adhere if they are to continue in a 
a of well-ordered, painless, contented, self-perpetuating equi- 
ibrium. 
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This is a truly far-reaching conception, and something far 
more powerful than the pessimism or cynicism of thinkers like 
Plato or Machiavelli, Swift or Carlyle, who looked on the ma- 
jority of mankind as unalterably stupid or incurably vicious, 
and therefore concerned themselves with how the world might 
be made safe for the exceptional, enlightened or otherwise su- 
perior minority or individual. For their view did at least con- 
cede the reality of the painful problems, and merely denied the 
capacity of the majority to solve them; whereas the more radical 
attitude looks upon intellectual perplexity as being caused either 
by a technical problem to be settled in terms of practical policy, 
or else as a neurosis to be cured, that is made to disappear, if pos- 
sible without a trace. This leads to a novel conception of the truth 
and of disinterested ideals in general, which would hardly have 
been intelligible to previous centuries. To adopt it is to hold that 
outside the purely technical sphere (where one asks only what 
are the most efficient means towards this or that practical end) 
words like “true,” or “right,” or “free,” and the concepts which 
they denote, are to be defined in terms of the only activity recog- 
nized as valuable, namely, the organization of society as a 
smoothly-working machine providing for the needs of such of 
its members as are permitted to survive. The words and ideas in 
such a society will reflect the outlook of the citizens, being ad- 
justed so as to involve as little friction as possible between, and 
within, individuals, leaving them free to make the “optimum” 
use of the resources available to them. 

This is indeed Dostoevsky’s utilitarian nightmare. In the course 
of their pursuit of social welfare, humanitarian liberals, deeply 
outraged by cruelty, injustice and inefficiency, discover that the 
only sound method of preventing these evils is not by providing 
the widest opportunities for free intellectual or emotional de- 
velopment — for who can tell where this might not lead? — but 
by eliminating the motives for the pursuit of these perilous ends, 
by suppressing any tendencies likely to lead to criticism, dissatis- 
faction, disorderly forms of life. I shall not attempt here to trace 
historically how this came to pass. No doubt the story must at 
some stage include the fact that mere disparity in tempo and 
extent between technical development and social change, together 
with the fact that the two could not be guaranteed to harmonize 
-— despite the optimistic promises of Adam Smith — and indeed 
clashed more and more often, led to increasingly destructive and 
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apparently unavertable economic crises. These were accom- 
panied by social, political and moral disasters which the general 
framework — the patterns of behavior, habits, outlook, lan- 
guage, that is the “ideological superstructure” of the victims — 
could not sustain. The result was a loss of faith in existing po- 
litical activities and ideals, and a desperate desire to live in a uni- 
verse which, however dull and flat, was at any rate secure against 
the repetition of such catastrophes. An element in this was a 
growing sense of the greater or lesser meaninglessness of such 
ancient battle-cries as liberty or equality or civilization or truth, 
since their application to the surrounding scene was no longer as 
intelligible as it had been in the nineteenth century. 

Together with this development, in the majority of cases, there 
went a reluctance to face it. But the once hallowed phrases were 
not abandoned. They were used — robbed of their original value 
—to cover the different and sometimes diametrically opposed 
notions of the new morality, which in terms of the old system of 
values, seemed both unscrupulous and brutal. The Fascists alone 
did not take the trouble to pretend to retain the old symbols, and 
while political diehards and the representatives of the more un- 
bridled forms of modern big business clung half cynically, half 
hopefully, to such terms as freedom or democracy, the Fascists 
rejected them outright with theatrical gestures of disdain and 
loathing, and poured scorn upon them as the outworn husks of 
ideals which had long ago rotted away. But despite the differ- 
ences of policy concerning the use of specific symbols there is a 
substantial similarity between all the variants of the new political 
attitude. 

Observers in the twenty-first century will doubtless see these 
similarities of pattern more easily than we who are involved can 
possibly do today. They will distinguish them as naturally and 
clearly from their immediate past — that hortus inclusus of the 
nineteenth century in which so many writers both of history and 
of journalism and of political addresses today still seem to be liv- 
ing — as we distinguish the growth of romantic nationalism or of 
naive positivism from that of enlightened despotism or of patri- 
cian republics. Still, even we who live in them can discern some- 
thing novel in our own times. Even we perceive the growth of 
new characteristics common to widely different spheres. On the 
one hand, we can see the progressive and conscious subordination 
of political to social and economic interests. The most vivid symp- 
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toms of this subordination are the open self-identification and 
conscious solidarity of men as capitalists or workers; these cut 
across, though without destroying, national and religious loyal- 
ties. On the other, we meet with the conviction that political 
liberty is useless without the economic strength to use it, and 
consequently implied or open denial of the rival proposition 
that economic opportunity is of use only to politically 
free men. This in its turn carries with it a tacit accept- 
ance of the proposition that the responsibilities of the state to its 
citizens must and will grow and not diminish, a theorem which is 
today taken for granted by masters and men alike, in Europe 
perhaps more unquestioningly than in the United States, but 
accepted even there to a degree which seemed utopian only 30, 
let alone 50, years ago. This great transformation, with its genu- 
ine material gains, and no less genuine growth in social equality 
in the least liberal societies, is accompanied by something which 
forms the obverse side of the medal — the elimination, or, at the 
very best, strong disapproval of those propensities for free inquiry 
and creation which cannot, without losing their nature, remain as 
conformist and law-abiding as the twentieth century demands. 
A century ago Auguste Comte asked why, if there was rightly no 
demand for freedom to disagree in mathematics, it should be 
allowed and even encouraged in ethics or the social sciences. And 
indeed, if the creation of certain “optimum” patterns of behavior 
and thought and feeling in individuals or entire societies is the 
main goal of social and individual action, Comte’s case is un- 
answerable. Yet it is the degree of this very right to disregard 
the forces of order and convention, even the publicly accepted 
“optimum” goals of action, that forms the glory of that bourgeois 
culture which reached its zenith in the nineteenth century and of 
which we have only now begun to witness the beginning of the 
end. 


Vv 


The new attitude, resting as it does upon the policy of dimin- 
ishing strife and misery by the atrophy of the faculties capable 
of causing them, is naturally hostile to, or at least suspicious of, 
disinterested curiosity (which might end anywhere), and looks 
upon the practice of all arts not obviously useful to society as 
being at best forms of social frivolity. Such occupations, when 
they are not a positive menace, are, in this view, an irritating and 
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wasteful irrelevance, a trivial fiddling, a dissipation or diversion 
of energy which is difficult enough to accumulate at all and 
should therefore be directed wholeheartedly and unceasingly to 
the task of building and maintaining the well-adjusted — some- 
times called the ‘‘well-integrated” — social whole. In this state 
of mind it is only natural that such terms as truth or honor or 
obligation or beauty become transformed into purely offensive or 
defensive weapons, used by a state or a party in the struggle to 
create a community impervious to influences beyond its own di- 
rect control. The result can be achieved either by rigid censorship 
and insulation from the rest of the world — a world which re- 
mains free at least in the sense that its inhabitants continue to say 
what they wish, in which words are relatively unorganized, with 
all the “dangerous” consequences thereby brought about; or else 
it can be achieved by extending the area of strict control until it 
stretches over all possible sources of anarchy, 1.e. the whole 
of mankind. Only by one of these two expedients can a state of 
affairs be achieved in which human behavior can be manipulated 
with relative ease of technically qualified specialists — adjusters 
of conflicts and promoters of peace both of body and of mind, 
engineers and other scientific experts, psychologists, sociologists, 
economic and social planners and so on. Clearly this is not an 
intellectual climate which favors originality of judgment, moral 
independence or uncommon powers of insight. The entire trend 
of such an order is to reduce all issues to technical problems 
of lesser or greater complexity, in particular the problem of how 
to survive, get rid of maladjustments, achieve a condition in 
which the individual’s psychological or economic capacities are 
harnessed to producing the maximum of unclouded social con- 
tentment; and this in its turn depends upon the suppression of 
whatever in him might raise doubt or assert itself against the 
single all-embracing, all-clarifying, all-satisfying plan. 

The tendency has taken acute forms in, for example, the Soviet 
Union. There subordination to the central plan, and the elimina- 
tion of disturbing factors, whether by education or repression, has 
been enacted with that capacity for believing in the literal in- 
spiration of ideologies — in the ability and duty of human beings 
to translate ideas into practice fully, rigorously and immediately 
— to which Russian thinkers of all schools seem singularly ad- 
dicted. The Soviet pattern is clear, simple and correctly deduced 
from “scientifically demonstrated” premises. The task of realiz- 
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ing it must be entrusted to technically trained believers who look 
on the human beings at their disposal as material which is in- 
finitely malleable within the confines revealed by the sciences. 
Stalin’s remark that creative artists are “engineers of human 
souls” is a very precise expression of this spirit. The presence of 
it in the various Fascist societies destroyed by the recent war, 
with intuition or instinct substituted for science, and cynicism 
for hypocrisy, are equally clear for all to see. In Western Europe 
this tendency has taken the milder form of a shift of emphasis 
away from disagreement about political principles (and from 
party struggles which sprang from genuine differences of moral 
and spiritual outlook) towards disagreements, ultimately tech- 
nical, about methods — about the best ways of achieving that 
degree of minimum economic or social stability without which 
arguments concerned with fundamental principles and the ends 
of life are felt to be “abstract,” “academic” and unrelated to 
the urgent needs of the hour. Hence that noticeably growing 
lack of interest in long-term political issues — as opposed to cur- 
rent day-to-day economic or social problems — on the part of the 
populations of the Western European continent which is occa- 
sionally deplored by shocked American and British observers 
who falsely ascribe it to the growth of cynicism and disenchant- 
ment with ideals. 

No doubt all abandonment of old values for new must appear 
to the surviving adherents of the former as conscienceless disre- 
gard for morality as such. But this is a great delusion. There 
is all too little disbelief, whether conscienceless or apathetic, of 
the new values. On the contrary, they are clung to with unreason- 
ing faith and that blind intolerance towards skepticism which 
springs, as often as not, from a profound inner bankruptcy, the 
hope against hope that here is a safe haven at least, narrow, dark, 
cut off, but secure. Growing numbers of human beings are pre- 
pared to purchase this sense of security even at the cost of allow- 
ing vast tracts of life to be controlled by persons who, whether 
consciously or not, act systematically to narrow the horizon of 
human activity to manageable proportions, to train human beings 
into more easily combinable parts — interchangeable, almost pre- 
fabricated — of a total pattern. In the face of such a strong 
desire to stabilize, if need be, at the lowest level — upon the floor 
from which you cannot fall, which cannot betray you, “let you 
down” —all the ancient political principles begin to vanish, 
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feeble symbols of creeds no longer relevant to the new realities. 

This process does not move at a uniform pace everywhere. In 
the United States perhaps, for obvious economic reasons, the 
nineteenth century survives far more powerfully than anywhere 
else. The political issues and conflicts, the topics of discussion, 
and the idealized personalities of democratic leaders are far 
more reminiscent of Victorian Europe than anything to be found 
on that continent now. 

Woodrow Wilson was a nineteenth century liberal in a very 
full and unqualified sense. The New Deal and the personality 
of President Roosevelt excited political passions far more like 
those of the battles which raged round Gladstone or Lloyd 
George, or the anti-clerical governments at the turn of the 
century in France, than anything actually contemporary with 
it in Europe; and this great liberal enterprise, certainly the 
most constructive compromise between individual liberty and 
economic security which our own time has witnessed, corre- 
sponds more closely to the political and economic ideals of 
John Stuart Mill in his last, humanitarian-Socialist phase 
than to left-wing thought in Europe in the thirties. The con- 
troversy about international organization, about the United Na- 
tions and its subsidiaries, as well as the other postwar inter- 
national institutions, like the controversies which in the years 
after 1918 surrounded the League of Nations, are fully intel- 
ligible in terms of nineteenth century political ideals, and there- 
fore occupied far more attention and meant much more in 
America than in Europe. The United States may have disavowed 
President Wilson, but it continued to live in a moral atmosphere 
not very different from that of Wilson’s time — the easily recog- 
nizable black-and-white moral world of the Victorian values. 
The events of 1918 preyed on the American conscience for 25 
years, whereas in Europe the exalté atmosphere of 1918-1919 
disappeared without a trace —a brief moment of illumination 
which in retrospect seems more American that European, the 
last manifestation in Europe of a great but dying tradition in 
a world already living, and fully conscious of living, in a new 
medium, too well aware of its differences from, and resentful 
of, its past. The break was not sudden and total, a dramatic 
coup de théatre. Many of the seeds planted in the eighteenth or 
nineteenth centuries have flowered only in the twentieth: the 
political and ethical climate in which trade unions were founded 
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in Germany, or England, or France did of course contain as ele- 
ments the old, familiar doctrines of human rights and duties 
which were the common property, avowed or not, of almost all 
parties and views in the liberal, humanitarian, expansionist hun- 
dred years of peaceful progress. 

The main current of the nineteenth century does, of course, 
survive into the present, and especially in America and the 
British Dominions; but it is not what is most characteristic of our 
time. For in the past there were conflicts of ideas, whereas what 
characterizes our time is not the struggle of one set of ideas 
against another but the mounting wave of hostility to all ideas 
as such. Since ideas are considered the source of too much dis- 
quiet, there is a tendency to suppress the conflict between liberal 
claims to individual political rights and the economic injustice 
which results from their satisfaction (which forms the substance 
of Socialist criticism) by the submersion of both in an authorita- 
rian régime which removes the free area within which such con- 
flicts can occur. What is genuinely typical of our time is a new con- 
cept of the society, the values of which derive not from the 
desires or the moral sense of this or that individual’s view of his 
ultimate ends but from some factual hypothesis or metaphysical 
dogma about history, or race, or national character in terms of 
which the answers to the question what is good, right, required, 
desirable, fitting, can be “scientifically” deduced, or intuited, or 
expressed in this or that kind of behavior. There is one and only 
one direction in which a given aggregate of individuals is con- 
ceived to be travelling, driven thither by quasi-occult impersonal 
forces, such as their class structure, or their unconscious selves, 
or their racial origin, or the “real” social or physical roots of 
this or that “popular” or “group” “mythology.” The direction 
is alterable only by tampering with the hidden cause of be- 
havior — those who wish to tamper being, according to this view, 
free to determine their own direction and that of others by 
having an understanding of the machinery of social behavior 
and skill in manipulating it. 

In this sinister fashion have the words of St. Simon’s prophecy 
finally come true — words which once seemed so brave and opti- 
mistic: “The government of man will be replaced by the admin- 
istration of things.” The cosmic forces are conceived as omnipo- 
tent and indestructible. Hopes, fears, prayers cannot wish them out 
of existence; but the élite of experts can canalize them and con- 
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trol them to some extent. The task of these experts is to adjust 
human beings to these forces and to develop in them an unshak- 
able faith in the new order, and unquestioning loyalty to it, which 
will anchor it securely and forever. Consequently the technical 
disciplines which direct natural forces and adjust men to the 
new order must take primacy over humane pursuits — philo- 
sophical, historical, artistic. Such pursuits, at most, will serve 
only to prop up and embellish the new establishment. Turgenev’s 
naive materialist, the hero of his novel “Fathers and Sons,” 
the nihilist Bazarov, has finally come into his own, as St. Simon 
and his more pedestrian follower Comte always felt sure that 
he would, but for reasons very different from those which seemed 
plausible a century ago. Bazarov’s faith rested on the claim 
that the dissection of frogs was more important than poetry 
because it led to the truth, whereas the poetry of Pushkin did 
not. 

The reason given today is more devastating: anatomy is supe- 
rior to art because it generates no independent ends of life, pro- 
vides no experiences which act as independent criteria of good or 
evil, truth or falsehood, and which are therefore liable to clash 
with the orthodoxy which we have created as the only bulwark 
strong enough to preserve us from doubts and despairs and all 
the horrors of maladjustment. To be torn this way and that 
emotionally or intellectually is a form of malaise. Against it 
nothing will work but the elimination of alternatives so nearly 
in equal balance that choice between them is — or even appears 
— possible. 

This is, of course, what the Grand Inquisitor in Dostoevsky’s 
“Brothers Karamazov” maintained with deadly eloquence: that 
what men dreaded most was freedom of choice, to be left alone 
to grope their way in the dark; and the Church by lifting the 
responsibility from their shoulders made them willing, grateful 
and happy slaves. The Grand Inquisitor stood for the dogmatic 
organization of the life of the spirit: Bazarov for its theoretical 
opposite — free scientific inquiry, the facing of the “hard” facts, 
the acceptance of the truth however brutal. But by an irony 
of history (not unforeseen by Dostoevsky) they have formed a 
pact, they are allies, and today are almost indistinguishable. 
Buridan’s ass, we are told, unable to choose between two equi- 
distant bundles of hay, starved to death. Against this fate the 
only remedy is blind obedience and faith. Whether the refuge is 
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a dogmatic religion or a dogmatic natural science matters rela- 
tively little: for without such obedience and faith there is no 
confidence and no hope, no optimistic, “constructive,” “positive” 
form of life. 


VI 


At this point it might be said that the situation I have de- 
scribed is not altogether new. Has not every authoritarian in- 
stitution, every irrationalist movement, been engaged upon some- 
thing of this kind — the artificial stilling of doubts, the attempt 
either to discredit uncomfortable questions or to educate men 
not to ask them? Was this not the practice of the great organized 
churches, indeed of every institution from the national state to 
small sectarian establishments? Was this not the attitude of the 
enemies of reason from the earliest mystery cults to the roman- 
ticism, anarchistic nihilism or surréalism of the last century and 
a half? Why should our age be specially accused of addiction 
to the particular tendency which formed the central theme of 
the social doctrines of Plato, or of the sect of the medieval As- 
sassins, or of much Eastern thought and mysticism? 

But there are two great differences which separate the political 
characteristics of our age from their origins in the past. In the 
first place, the reactionaries or romantics of previous periods, 
however much they might have advocated the superior wisdom 
of institutional authority or the revealed word over that of in- 
dividual reason, did not in their moments of wildest unreason 
minimize the importance of the questions to be answered. On 
the contrary they maintained that so crucial was it to obtain 
the correct answer that only hallowed institutions, or inspired 
leaders, or mystical revelation, or divine grace could vouchsafe 
a solution of sufficient depth and universality. No doubt a hier- 
archy of the relative importance of questions underlies any 
established social system — a hierarchy the authority of which 
is itself not intended to be open to question. Moreover, the ob- 
scurity of some among the answers offered has in every age con- 
cealed their lack of truth or their irrelevance to the questions 
which they purported to solve. And perhaps much hypocrisy has 
traditionally been necessary to secure their success. But hypoc- 
risy is very different from cynicism or blindness. Even the cen- 
sors of opinion and the enemies of the truth felt compelled to pay 
formal homage to the vital importance of obtaining true answers 
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to the great problems by the best available means. If their prac- 
tice belied this, at least there was something to be belied: traitors 
and heretics often keep alive the memory — and the authority — 
of the beliefs which they are intent on betraying. 

The second difference consists in the fact that in the past 
such attempts to becloud the nature of the issues were associated 
specifically with the avowed enemies of reason and individual 
freedom. The alignment of forces has been clear at any rate 
since the Renaissance; progress and reaction, however much 
these words have been abused, are not empty concepts. On one 
side stood the supporters of authority, unreasoning faith, sus- 
picious of, or openly opposed to, the uncontrolled pursuit of 
truth or the free realization of individual ideals. On the other, 
whatever their differences, were those supporters of free inquiry 
and self-expression who looked upon Voltaire and Lessing, Mill 
and Darwin and Ibsen as their prophets. Their common quality 
— perhaps their only common quality — was some degree of de- 
votion to the ideals of the Renaissance and a hatred of all that 
was associated, whether justly or not, with the Middle Ages — 
darkness, suppression, the stifling of all heterodoxy, the hatred 
of the flesh and of gaiety and of the love of natural beauty. There 
were of course many who cannot be classified so simply or so 
crudely; but until our own day the lines were drawn sharply 
enough to determine clearly the position of the men who most 
deeply influenced their age. A combination of devotion to scien- 
tific principles with “obscurantist” social theory seemed alto- 
gether unthinkable. Today the tendency to circumscribe and 
confine and limit, to determine the range of what may be asked 
and what may not, to what may be believed and what may not, is 
no longer a distinguishing mark of the “reactionaries.” On the 
contrary, it comes as powerfully from the heirs of the radicals, 
the rationalists, the “progressives,” of the nineteenth century as 
from the descendants of their enemies. There is a persecution 
not only of science, but by science and in its name; and this 
is a nightmare scarcely foreseen by the most Cassandra-like 
prophets of either camp. 

We are often told that the present is an age of cynicism and 
despair, of crumbling values and the dissolution of the fixed 
standards and landmarks of our civilization. But this is neither 
true nor even plausible. So far from showing the loose texture 
of a collapsing order, the world is today stiff with rigid rules 
and codes and ardent, irrational religions. So far from evincing 
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the toleration which springs from cynical disregard of the ancient 
sanctions, it treats heterodoxy as the supreme danger. 

Whether in the East or West, the danger has not been greater 
since the ages of faith. Conformities are called for much more 
eagerly today than yesterday; loyalties are tested far more 
severely; skeptics and liberals and individuals with a taste for 
private life and their own inner standards of behavior, if they 
do not take care to identify themselves with an organized faith, 
are objects of fear or derision and targets of persecution for 
either side, execrated or despised by all the embattled parties 
in the great ideological wars of our time. And although this 
is less acute in societies traditionally averse to extremes — 
Great Britain, say, or Switzerland — this makes little differ- 
ence to the general pattern. In the world today individual stu- 
pidity and wickedness are forgiven more easily than failure 
to be identified with a recognized party or attitude, to achieve 
an approved political or economic or intellectual status. In 
earlier periods, when more than one authority ruled human 
life, a man might escape the pressure of the state by taking 
refuge in the fortress of the opposition—of an organized 
church or a dissident feudal establishment. The mere fact of 
conflict between authorities allowed room for a narrow and 
shifting, but still never entirely non-existent, no-man’s-land, 
where private lives might still precariously be lived, because 
neither side dared to go too far for fear of too greatly strength- 
ening the other. Today the very virtues of the paternalistic 
state, its genuine anxiety to reduce destitution and disease and 
inequality, to penetrate all the neglected nooks and crannies 
of life which may stand in need of its justice and its bounty — 
its very success in those beneficent activities — has narrowed the 
area within which the individual may commit blunders, has 
curtailed his liberties in the interest (the very real interest) of 
his welfare or of his sanity, his health, his security, his freedom 
from want and fear. His area of choice has grown smaller not 
in the name of some opposing principle — as in the Dark Ages 
or during the rise of the nationalities — but in order to create 
a situation in which the very possibility of opposed principles, 
with all their unlimited capacity to cause mental stress and 
danger and destructive collisions, is eliminated in favor of a 
simpler and better regulated life, a robust faith in an efficiently 
working order, untroubled by agonizing moral conflict. 

Yet this is not a gratuitous development: the sociai and eco- 
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nomic situation in which we are placed, the failure to harmonize 
the effects of technical progress with the forces of political and 
economic organization inherited from an earlier phase, do call 
for a greater measure of social control to prevent chaos and 
destitution, no less fatal to the development of human faculties 
than blind conformity. And certainly it is morally unthinkable 
that we give up our social gains and meditate for an instant 
the possibility of a return to ancient injustice and inequality and 
hopeless misery. The progress of technological skill makes it 
rational and indeed imperative to plan, and anxiety for the suc- 
cess of a particular planned society naturally inclines the plan- 
ners to seek insulation from dangerous, because incalculable, 
forces which may jeopardize the plan. And this is a powerful 
incentive to “autarky” and ‘Socialism in one country” whether 
imposed by conservatives, or New Dealers, or isolationists, or 
Social Democrats, or indeed imperialists. And this in its turn 
generates artificial barriers and increasingly restricts the plan- 
ners’ own resources. In extreme cases it leads to repression of the 
discontented and a perpetual tightening of discipline, until it 
absorbs more and more of the time and ingenuity of those who 
originally conceived it only as a means to a minimum of ef- 
ficiency. Presently it grows to be a hideous end in itself, since its 
realization spells ruin to the system now caught in a vicious circle 
of repression in order to survive and of survival mainly to re- 
press. So the remedy grows to be worse than the disease, and takes 
the form of those orthodoxies which rest on the simple puritani- 
cal faith of individuals who never knew or have forgotten what 
douceur de vivre, free self-expression, the infinite variety of per- 
sons and of the relationships between them, and the right of free 
choice, difficult to endure but more intolerable to surrender, can 
ever have been like. 

The dilemma is logically insoluble: we cannot sacrifice either 
freedom or a minimum standard of welfare. The way out must 
therefore lie in some logically untidy, flexible, and even am- 
biguous compromise: every situation calls for its own specific 
policy, since out of the crooked timber of humanity, as Kant 
once remarked, no straight thing was ever made. What the age 
calls for is not (as we are so often told) more faith or stronger 
leadership or more rational organization. Rather is it the op- 
posite — less Messianic ardor, more enlightened skepticism, 
more toleration of idiosyncrasies, more frequent ad hoc and 
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ephemeral arrangements, more room for the attainment of their 
personal ends by individuals and by minorities whose tastes 
and beliefs find (whether rightly or wrongly must not matter) 
little response among the majority. What is required is a less 
mechanical, less fervent application of general principles, how- 
ever rational or righteous, a more cautious and less self-confident 
application of accepted, scientifically tested, general solutions in 
unexamined individual cases. We must not submit to authority 
because it is infallible but only for strictly and openly utilitarian 
reasons, as a necessary evil. Since no solution can be guaranteed 
against error, no disposition is final. And therefore a loose tex- 
ture and a measure of inefficiency and even muddle, even a degree 
of indulgence in idle talk, idle curiosity, aimless pursuit of this 
or that without authorization — “conspicuous waste” itself — 
may allow more spontaneous, individual variation (for which the 
individual must in the end assume full responsibility), and will 
always be worth far more than the neatest and most delicately 
fashioned imposed pattern. Above all, it must be realized that 
the kinds of problems which this or that method of education or 
system of scientific or religious or social organization of life is 
guaranteed to solve are eo facto not the central questions of hu- 
man life. They are not, and never have been, the fundamental 
issues which embody the changing outlook and the most intense 
preoccupation of their time and generation. It is from absorbed 
preoccupation with these fundamental issues and these alone, 
unplanned and at times without technical equipment, more often 
than not without conscious hope of success, still less of the appro- 
bation of the official auditor, that the best moments come in the 
lives of individuals and peoples. 


STRATEGY FOR TWO ATOMIC WORLDS 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 


the President’s decision to develop the hydrogen bomb ad- 
vance the timetable of the world crisis. Those who say that 
“nothing has been changed” merely flee reality. 

One atomic explosion in Russia does not mean, of course, that 
the Soviet Government is ready to attack the western world. But 
it does mean that from now on we must reckon on Russia’s ability 
to use the A-bomb, and on the fact that as the years pass the num- 
ber of bombs in the Russian stockpile will increase. How long 
it will be before this stockpile becomes strategically significant 
is anybody’s guess. At the least, however, we shall have to assume 
that the Soviet Union will possess from 10 to 100 A-bombs within 
about a year to two years from October 1949. And, if we do suc- 
ceed in developing the more terrible hydrogen bomb, Russia will 
certainly do so. 

We can take small comfort from our ability merely to maintain 
a lead in the manufacture of bombs. The time is bound to come 
when the Russian stockpile of bombs will neutralize ours in a 
political sense, and perhaps strategically also. This will be even 
more emphatically the case when Russia is in a position to deliver 
her bombs to objectives in Western Europe and the United States. 
This she surely will be able to do. Even before the ‘‘atomic explo- 
sion” of last summer the U.S.S.R. had created a “Long Range 
Air Force,” composed of three Long Range Air Armies, inde- 
pendent of the regular Soviet air force command. At the present 
time of writing, she is estimated to possess from 100 to 250 B-29 
type aircraft, and others are being manufactured. So far as we 
know, there still are no other planes in the world equal in range 
to our B-36. The Russian B-29 nevertheless has ample range to 
reach Britain and all parts of Western Europe and Asia. More- 
over, it could easily reach important centers in the northern 
United States in one-way “suicide” flights from bases in the Gulf 
of Anadir region, in Siberia; and possibly it might reach Han- 
ford in the State of Washington, and return. 

The truth is that we have not used to the best advantage the 
years of atomic grace we have had after Hiroshima. We have done 
things which we ought not to have done and have left undone 
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many things which we ought to have done. We of course expected 
that our atomic monopoly would come to an end, but we did not 
expect that to happen so quickly. And even before the news of 
last September, the timetable of our preparations for the hour 
when there would be “two atomic worlds” was lagging. When 
the horror of Hiroshima first made us conscious of the new reali- 
ties of the atomic age, we felt the urgency of action. Now Russia 
has conquered the atom. The development of “breeder” piles 
will provide more fissionable material. More powerful A-bombs 
than before are planned or being constructed. The development 
of a hydrogen bomb has been started. Yet much of our former 
sense of urgency seems to be gone. We linger in a mood part 
fatalistic, part complacent. The fact of the existence of the 
atomic bomb and the other mass killers of the new age — radio- 
active dusts and poisons, biological agents, new gases — has lost 
its novelty. Familiarity has bred contempt. 

Although our cities and industries are logical targets for an 
enemy’s atomic bombs, we have made little or no progress toward 
their defense. Complete dispersion of cities is impossible, for 
both economic and political reasons. But the Strategic Bombing 
Survey, with the ruins of Hiroshima before the eyes of its au- 
thors, outlined practical measures which could reduce the vul- 
nerability of our large cities. A revision of city building codes to 
require earthquake-type construction and to set limitations on 
the height of buildings would reduce damage and casualties. 
Few communities in the United States have made such revisions. 
Shelters provided effective protection for people in Japan. Not 
even experimental shelters have been constructed in the United 
States, however, and new subterranean structures — subways, 
sub-basements, cellars, etc. — have been built without thought for 
the new hazards of the present age. 

The most elementary care for public safety among those re- 
sponsible for city planning would foster a gradual process of 
dispersion. “Green belts” should be provided in the suburbs of 
growing towns and cities; industrial areas should be more clearly 
marked off from residential areas; hospitals and police and fire 
facilities should be decentralized. Above all, the density of popu- 
lation in the central sections of great cities should be reduced. 
As things are, the streets can hardly contain physically at any one 
time the inhabitants of many congested city areas. New zoning 
laws should require that when crowded and cramped dwelling 
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structures are condemned the modern buildings which replace 
them should not merely be limited in height but should be better 
dispersed. Overcrowding in business districts should also be 
guarded against in granting building permits for new skyscrapers. 

Not even a start has been made — except on paper — toward 
most of these perfectly practicable and realizable goals. Condi- 
tions which would be very dangerous in the event of sudden 
disaster not merely are not being rectified; they are growing 
progressively worse. New York, for example, is busy creating 
modern housing and new office structures which greatly increase 
the density of population. 

The same must be said of the dispersion of American indus- 
trial facilities. Dispersion is not impossible with wise guidance, 
but it has progressed like the frog trying to get out of the well — 
one jump up and two down. A single illustration will be suf- 
ficient. The Chance Vought Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation, which makes important Navy fighter planes, 
moved, with the encouragement of the Government, from 
crowded and vulnerable Stratford, near Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, to Dallas, Texas. In the recent so-called “recession,” Bridge- 
port was declared an area of acute unemployment, and backed 
by the state and federal governments the city has been trying 
(with some success) to persuade new industries to settle there. 
These include another aircraft company and an important rocket- 
engine company. Recent attempts to move the bulk of Boeing’s 
aircraft production from Seattle, Washington, to Wichita, Kan- 
sas, aroused a political furor. 

Most important, there has been little progress — again except 
on paper — toward the development of an adequate civil defense 
program. Civilian defense measures might be said to have saved 
Britain during the blitz of the last war, and certainly they mini- 
mized casualties. If an atomic war should occur, the fact that 
adequate civilian defense had been organized in time might mean 
the difference between ruin and survival, victory and defeat. 

In New York State, the Special Committee to Study the Mili- 
tary Law has issued a report (the outlines of which have been 
approved by Governor Dewey) reproaching the federal govern- 
ment for the administrative red-tape and procrastination that 
have snarled civil defense planning. It pointed out that some 27 
different federal agencies participate in one way or another in 
civil defense planning but that there has been no real centralized 
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direction or codrdination. The report proposed the development 
of an integrated and well-rounded civil defense plan for New 
York State, but emphasized that impetus and direction to state 
efforts must come from Washington. 

A thorough study of the problems of civilian defense was made 
by direction of the late Secretary of Defense Forrestal. The pro- 
gram which resulted, the so-called Hopley plan, though open to 
criticism in several particulars, was a master blueprint for a 
reasonable degree of civilian security. Yet virtually none of the 
measures it recommended has been accomplished. Its major 
recommendation was for a centralized civilian defense authority 
in Washington. This has been emasculated by President Truman, 
who, on the recommendation of Dr. John Steelman, ordered the 
various functions of civilian defense spread around among a 
number of different government agencies. 

The sad catalogue of errors of omission which involve the 
safety of the American people can be extended. The National 
Security Resources Board was established by the unification act 
as a key agency to dovetail military and civilian economic mobili- 
zation planning and to insure the wise use of the national re- 
sources in peace and war. It has been to a considerable degree 
shelved because of the jealousy of established government 
agencies. In planning for possible mobilization we are repeating 
today many of the egregious errors that handicapped our rapid 
utilization of our industrial might in the early part of World 
War II. The lessons of the past have been ignored as well as the 
threats of the future. 


II 


Our fighting services—— Army, Navy and Air Force — have 
made some progress in adjusting themselves to the realities of a 
world in which two Powers possess A-bombs. They were some- 
what demoralized by the over-rapid demobilization, but have 
now emerged from the depressing experience of the first postwar 
years. This does not mean that all is well. “Unification” has not 
by any means unified, but so far has only sharpened division. The 
creation of an effective, efficient and (so far as possible) eco- 
nomic defense seems further away today than it did in 1945. 

The danger of quick and devastating attack in the atomic age 
demands a greater degree of “readiness potential” in our armed 
forces than was needed before. So far, however, we have made 
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only limited progress toward this goal; our military system is 
still based on pre-atomic concepts — on “mobilization potential” 
rather than “readiness potential.” The National Guard and the 
Reserves — “the weekend warriors” — form the backbone of the 
“mobilization potential” system. They have most of the faults un- 
covered by the war. The dichotomy between the Guard and the 
Reserves remains. “Political” officers are still being appointed to 
high Guard posts; State politics enter into Guard affairs and 
national politics into Reserve affairs. Little has been done, more- 
over, to correct inadequacies in training. 

The regular services show many weaknesses also. The morale 
of a sizeable segment of the Navy’s officers is probably worse 
than it has been for many years. Considerable progress has been 
made in solving the technical problem of countering the new 
snorkel submarines, but it still has not been solved completely. 
The over-all combat efficiency of the fleet is very far from what 
it was in 1945. The air arm of the Navy, which provides striking 
power, has been steadily reduced. The British Navy is building 
ten aircraft carriers; we are building one. 

The Army has about ten and a half divisions on paper, but 
only about three or four of these are approximately ready for 
combat. Even in 1945, we were outgunned by both the German 
and Russian tanks. We have not developed a single new pro- 
duction model of a medium or heavy tank since the war; and a 
new one is still years away. 

The Air Force, which rightfully has had A-r1 priority since 
the war, is somewhat better off. The British nevertheless are 
probably one or two years ahead of us in jet engines; their new- 
est fighters may have an edge on ours; and we have very little 
tactical aircraft for close-range surface support. The Russians 
are far ahead of us in this field. Our long-range air force is still 
greatly superior in range, quality and quantity of planes, tech- 
nique and training to that of the Russians. And we still have a 
decided lead, qualitatively and quantitatively, in the A-bomb 
race. This last has seemed to us, in our complacent mood, to com- 
pensate for all else. Our present peril arises from the fact that 
we do not yet realize that the situation has vastly changed. 


II 


Mr. Churchill has spoken of our past monopoly of the A-bomb 
as the main reason why the Russians did not move into Western 
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Europe in the first years of the cold war. This may be an exag- 
gerated way of putting it. Superior American industrial strength, 
plus a natural hesitancy on the part of the Communist leaders 
to resort to military force when they were still making great gains 
by other methods, must have been important factors also. Yet 
there is no doubt that the A-bomb was a real deterrent to Rus- 
sian armed aggression during the series of crises in the past year. 
It is quite clear that our A-bombs will have much less effect in 
this respect now that our atomic monopoly is broken. Even if it 
is true that 1,000 bombs (say) can devastate Russia, and that we 
have them, could not 100 Soviet bombs devastate us? 

In the past our strategy was based upon the assumption that if 
the Red Army attacked Western Europe, our long-range bomb- 
ers, flying from bases outside of Europe, would counter instantly 
by atomic bombardment of Russian cities, industrial centers, oil 
facilities and communications. This concept is obsolete. It died 
the day we signed the Atlantic Pact, and the Russian atomic 
explosion was the nail in its coffin. For the Atlantic Pact com- 
mitted us to defend Western Europe, not to reconquer it after it 
had been invaded and conquered by the Russians. To pound 
Russia into submission after she has overrun the west is no longer 
enough. We must check and defeat her onslaught on the west. 
Russia’s possession of the A-bomb, and of the means to deliver 
it, mean, moreover, that she now has two strings to her bow; to 
the offensive power of army must now be added the offensive 
power of air force. She cannot only overrun Western Europe on 
the ground; she can devastate it from the air. Nor is our own 
territory immune to the Russian air assault. 

Clearly, then, time is neutralizing our advantage in atomic 
warfare; no longer can we depend upon the A-bomb as a major 
deterrent to aggression, or as the major determinant of our strat- 
egy if war should come. The question is asked: What shall we 
do? In one sense the answer is simple: we must find a substitute 
for the A-bomb. To do this successfully will require psychologi- 
cal and military readjustments on our part and a clearer under- 
standing of our political goals. 

If the psychological adjustment can be made the rest will 
probably follow. The first step will be difficult, however. We 
Americans cling to shibboleths. In the years of grace now ended, 
the atomic bomb and the long-range bomber became a kind of 
Maginot Line in the American mind. We imagined that they 
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would enable us to achieve a quick, cheap, easy and impersonal 
victory if war should come. The realization that this was a delu- 
sion — at any rate that it is a delusion today — is the first neces- 
sary step in the needed psychological reorientation. 

The second step is a readjustment in our military thinking. In 
the era of air power it is axiomatic, I think, that the best defense 
is a good offense; and in the atomic age it is axiomatic that the 
existence of an atomic bombing force-in-being, ready for instant 
and devastating retaliation in case of attack, is the keystone of any 
modern defense system. That is why so-called strategic bombing 
—and the provision of the long-range bombers to carry it out, 
and of the necessary bombs and weapons — has received priority 
in our military planning. I do not believe that the Russian con- 
quest of the atom means that our own long-range air force can 
be neglected. After all, the threat of retaliation by, say, ten times 
as many A-bombs is still a great deterrent to the atomic bom- 
bardment of our own country or of Western Europe..The long- 
range A-bomb force has become, in effect, a police department 
ready to act if a crime is committed. On the other hand, it is not 
an incitement to crime, and on this account it is a real and, as 
things stand in the world, a necessary instrument of peace. Our 
long-range strategic Air Force, therefore, must still play an im- 
portant role in our military organization and must continue to 
enjoy a high priority. But the apparent lesson of the new situa- 
tion is that this priority has in the past been too high in relation 
to the other needs of defense, and that the importance of strategic 
bombing was automatically reduced by the Soviet development 
of the bomb, and by our obligations under the Atlantic Pact. 

Our political undertakings also require that we reorient our 
military policies. As already noted, the Atlantic Pact and the 
arms-aid program now commit us to the defense of Western 
Europe. In view of this, we must shift some emphasis from 
strategic air power to other tactics and weapons. The A-bomb 
and the heavy long-range bomber might in time destroy the 
sources of supply and the communications of Soviet Armies oper- 
ating in Western Europe (probably at the cost of terrific atomic 
damage to our own nation) ; but the bomb could hardly halt their 
advance, since it is an area weapon of little use against moving 
troops. Greater attention must now be given to new weapons of 
delay and harassment; to short-range, tactical air power, with 
its attacks upon enemy armies and its direct support of our own 
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armies; and to small but highly mobile ground forces of great 
fire power, incomparably well armed. 

All this implies also a fundamental change in the concepts of 
strategic bombing. Ever since the war, our strategic Air Force has 
assumed that atomic bombardment would be the spearhead of 
its attack in case a new war came. In a world where two stock- 
piles of A-bombs exist, this assumption may no longer be justi- 
fied; a mutual restraint, bred by fear, may preclude the use of 
the A-bomb. Instead of “stream” bombing by individual bomb- 
ers, then, we may return to mass bombing by great air armadas. 
Instead of bombing by radar and at night, or through overcasts 
from 40,000 feet, we may have to come much lower to hit precise 
targets. Instead of attacking areas we may have to develop pin- 
point bombing. In the past, the accuracy of “precision” bombing 
has been measured more by miles than by meters. Modern bomb- 
ers and their trained crews are much too expensive to be wasted 
in indiscriminate assaults. In other words, “strategic bombing” 
must come to mean the most careful possible selection of pre- 
cision targets— tunnels, bridges, oil facilities, etc.— and the 
most careful economy of force. 

Air superiority is clearly essential to the successful defense of 
Western Europe, and air superiority will be determined in the 
air battles that will be an inevitable consequence of strategic 
bombing. In the past war, German air power was defeated in 
the skies over Germany, rather than by the bombs that fell on 
German airplane factories and oil refineries (although these 
also contributed to the result). But it was not until our heavy 
bombers went out in the company of long-range fighters that our 
air superiority was established. Daytime (or precision) bomb- 
ing by unescorted bombers proved prohibitive; these did not 
produce the enemy air losses which escorted bombers produced 
and which later bled the enemy white. In spite of this (as Major 
General Claire L. Chennault, wartime air commander in China, 
notes in his book, “‘Way of a Fighter”) the Air Force today is 
repeating our early World War II mistake and is predicating its 
strategic bombing concepts upon the use of heavy unescorted 
bombers for deep penetration into vital enemy territory. “It is 

. somewhat appalling in the postwar years,” General Chen- 
nault writes, “to notice the new independent U. S. Air Force 
drifting back to the same fallacious doctrine of unescorted bomb- 
ers so soon after such bloody proof of this error in the air war 
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against Germany and Japan.” We have developed a bomber with 
a 10,000 mile (one-way) range, but we do not possess any fighting 
plane that can accompany it a fraction of this distance, and none 
is in view. The difficulties of producing such a fighter are not 
insuperable, but hitherto conflicts in policy have handicapped 
the technical achievement. 

The defense of Western Europe is possible in the event of war 
only if American and allied air superiority can be attained and 
maintained. This can be accomplished only if there is a shift of 
emphasis from the heavy, long-range bomber costing $4,000,000 
to $7,000,000 apiece to long-range fighters, fighter-bombers, and 
medium and light bombers. The long-range bomber will still be 
essential in the era of “two atomic worlds,” but unless we can 
meet Russia’s thousands of fighters and close-support aircraft on 
more than equal terms, Western Europe is doomed. 


IV 


The new military policy which we must adopt to meet this 
emergency requires first of all, therefore, the reconstruction of 
our tactical air power, which now is nonexistent except for the 
Navy and Marine air arm. It requires the development of long- 
range fighters, or of means of some kind, to protect our long-range 
bombers during the raids which they will be called on to make 
deep into enemy territory. It is curious that we have never used 
Navy fighters, flown from carrier decks close to an enemy’s 
coast, to protect the long-range bombers of the Air Force, flown 
from land bases far in the rear. The perfection of tactics and 
techniques of this sort requires practice. The development of tac- 
tical air power is possible only through the establishment of the 
most intimate relationship between ground troops and the sup- 
porting air forces. Yet no such relationship has existed in this 
country since the war. The situation has improved recently, after 
pressure from the Army and from within the Air Force. It never- 
theless remains an open secret that the ground forces are by no 
means satisfied with the proficiency of the air support available 
to them. 

The new emphasis upon tactical air power also deserves the 
attention of our Allies. The development of ground-support air 
power should have a far larger place in the arms-aid program 
which is intended to restore the military power of Western 
Europe. This is all the more essential since short-range air power 
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(jet fighters, medium bombers, etc.) cannot be moved quickly 
across oceans; many of the planes might have to be ferried by 
ship. Modern air bases are expensive and complicated installa- 
tions, moreover, and cannot be built in a day. Anti-aircraft guns 
and fighter planes for the protection of bases, radar warning 
networks, landing control systems and gasoline and ammunition 
dumps are all a part of air power, and obviously cannot be pro- 
vided in a hurry. In other words, some months would elapse after 
the outbreak of any conflict before strong United States tactical 
air forces could be deployed in Western Europe. This means that 
Western Europe must be prepared to take the first shock of air 
action, and must be able to hold on until American strength can 
come to its aid. 

The development of tactical air power here and in Western 
Europe must be accompanied by the gradual construction of 
small but highly-trained ground forces. They should be built in 
accordance with an integrated concept of mobile defense, empha- 
sizing armor, fire power and air support. Our own contribution 
to this Allied force need not be large to start with, but what we 
do plan to contribute should be held in instant readiness. At a 
minimum, we ought to be capable of putting three or four divi- 
sions into Western Europe promptly after the start of any war, 
in addition to whatever United States forces are normally sta- 
tioned there. We also should place greater emphasis upon armor 
in this D-Day force. Today we maintain only one armored divi- 
sion (and that below strength) in the total of ten and a half 
divisions comprising our ground forces. The spearhead force of 
the United States Army should include at least one to two com- 
plete armored divisions. Western Europe, however, must pro- 
vide the bulk of those first D-Day forces, and they must be 
trained to the concept of quick movement — defense by riposte. 

In order to fulfill their task successfully, the Allied ground 
forces assigned to the defense of Western Europe ought to be 
trained in all the Fabian tactics of delay and attrition and should 
be especially equipped for carrying them out. Land mine-fields 
should be laid in advance, bridges should be wired for demoli- 
tion, guerrilla and sabotage units should be organized on a large 
scale, and preparations should be made to use small parties of 
paratroopers for action against the enemy’s rear. These and other 
techniques of harassment should be prearranged to assist the 
slashing counterattacks and quick armored thrusts of the Allied 
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ground forces. The tactical air forces should be prepared for their 
role of continuously interdicting the enemy’s communications. 

The necessary complement to this development of a dynamic 
air and ground defense for Western Europe is the maintenance 
of the present overwhelming naval superiority of the western 
nations. Now that our atomic monopoly has been broken, this is 
perhaps our greatest military asset. We can use the seas for our 
purposes and can deny the use of large areas of them to Russia. 
Bottled up in the Baltic and Black Seas and the Arctic, and 
denied the free use of the Pacific, Russia is still a formidable 
enemy, but not unbeatable as she might be if she had free access 
to the high seas. Our naval programs, therefore, must continue 
to emphasize anti-submarine measures, but in addition we must 
be prepared to mine (by air and sea) the entrances to the Baltic 
and Black Seas and the straits into the Pacific, and close them to 
Russian naval vessels. We must be capable of launching swift 
air strikes by carrier against Russian Arctic ports and submarine 
bases and of seizing and maintaining advanced bases and beach- 
heads in the Mediterranean and the Pacific. Our carrier-based 
aviation, properly developed, can enable us to exercise tactical 
air superiority over a limited area of nearly any high-seas coast 
in the world; the mobility of sea power gives us the ability to 
pick and choose the places for our amphibious landings. This is 
why our sea power must not be emasculated. Carrier-based avia- 
tion is properly a part of sea power and forms an essential part 
of the military substitute for the atomic bomb. We must realize, 
however, that the objective of sea power — the control of the 
seas — might be beyond achievement if Russia’s land and air 
power enabled her to seize the Norwegian and Western Euro- 
pean ports for submarine and naval bases. Land and air power 
are, in the same way, the primary instruments for denying those 
ports to Russia. For this reason the first priority in our own mili- 
tary development and in the European military assistance pro- 
gram must be given to tactical air power for the support of 
ground troops, and to the creation of a mobile, hard-hitting 
ground force. 

These essential military measures need to be buttressed by mili- 
tary-civilian measures on the home front, some of which have 
already been mentioned, and by immediate action to remedy cer- 
tain glaring military weaknesses in our outposts. While the 
threat of an atomic attack upon this country exists, we must 
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gradually disperse our industrial facilities and must develop 
disaster planning, evacuation blueprints and all the other intri- 
cate details of passive civilian defense. In addition, we must 
insist upon greater efficiency in our intelligence services. As Dr. 
R. E. Lapp recently pointed out: “We must strive to obtain 
accurate information about enemy intent and capability. To ob- 
tain this information we must be prepared to take extraordinary 
action; our very lives may depend upon it... . The Russians 
developed their bomb at least two years before the date the best 
official estimates indicated that they would. Here indeed is the 
palpable evidence of a major deficiency in our national security 
setup. We were wrong about the first Russian test. We cannot 
afford to be wrong again... .”? 

Our military establishment in Alaska has grave weaknesses. 
These result in part simply from a lack of adequate housing for 
our military forces — a truly disgraceful situation. Weakness in 
this area is particularly dangerous, for Alaska is the American 
soil closest to Russia and it stands guard over the highly im- 
portant northwestern industrial area. In Okinawa, now our prin- 
cipal western Pacific base, bad housing, bad leadership and re- 
sulting poor morale have also created a situation which demands 
remedial action quickly. 

The military readjustment outlined here is the principal part 
of the answer to the question: What is the substitute for the A- 
bomb? It is not, of course, a complete answer. Even when we 
possess military forces and a strategic plan of the type described 
we cannot count on them by themselves making certain that we 
would be victorious in any possible war. They would, however, 
prevent any quick Russian conquest of Western Europe and 
would provide the “covering force” behind which the great 
naval, air and industrial superiority of the west could be mobi- 
lized and brought to bear with maximum effect. Our attainment 
of a state of readiness to meet the new requirements of the new 
world situation should persuade Soviet Russia that the game of 
aggressive war is not worth the candle, for then she would know 
that even her possession of the A-bomb would not insure her a 
blitzkrieg victory. Much must be done if the elementary meas- 
ures necessary to the security of the United States are to be put 
into effect; and there is none too much time to do it. 


1Dr. R. E. Lapp, “The United States, Russia and Atomic Warfare,” in a lecture deliv- 
ered on November 22, 1949, at the University of Puerto Rico. 


GERMANY PUTS FREEDOM BEFORE UNITY 


By Marion Dénhoff 


a love —he feels lost and unhappy. And this although 

experience has taught them both that fervent worship all 
too often leads to disaster. After a long abstention, the Ger- 
mans once again have a state, or rather two states. It is just that 
fact which complicates matters for them so much. Those in the 
Eastern state — with the exception of the Communist function- 
aries — long for the Western state, and those in the Western 
state have a painful feeling of helpless responsibility when they 
think of their brethren living in the East in slavery and economic 
misery. 

But even the Western state does not yet enjoy the full loyalty 
of its citizens. It is artificial, synthetic so to speak, with a fictitious 
capital that so far is no more than a small provincial town. The 
Government lives there, curiously apart from the community; 
and the Parliament is looked on as really representative of 
the people by only a few members of the various parties. The 
population as a whole has become skeptical; it distrusts the very 
idea of the state which once it so adored. It wants to have nothing 
further to do with party strife, wants to be left alone, wants to 
work. Furthermore, every fifth inhabitant of Western Germany 
today is a refugee whose home was in the East — either in the 
separated areas or in Poland, Hungary, Rumania or Jugoslavia 
where Germans had settled as long ago as the twelfth century in 
large, purely German and often very rich colonies. All these 
refugees regard their present hand-to-mouth existence as tran- 
sitory. They long for their native homesteads and for the quiet 
life of old, and their restlessness spreads among the whole 
population. 

The attitude of the present-day German is still strongly in- 
fluenced by the apocalyptic experiences of the past. Without 
realizing it, everyone lives in a state of suspense — afraid of the 
Russians, afraid of a new currency reform, afraid of losing his 
job, afraid of bankruptcy. Everyone has lost something: his 
savings, his property, his work, his reputation, his ideals false 
or real. No one wants to tie himself down. Things must change. 
It may be for better or it may be for worse — but in any case 


‘_ | SHE German without a state is like a Frenchman without 
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they must change. For years now it has been our lot to live in a 
permanent interregnum. 

Notwithstanding all this, the German works with a vitality 
and eagerness which is still unsurpassed. There has never been a 
real strike, not even during that severely cold winter when facto- 
ries and offices were without heat and the weekly fat ration 
weighed about the same as a small packet of cigarettes. Commu- 
nist propaganda has never met with any success among the nu- 
merous expropriated persons, hundreds of thousands of whom 
still live in huge camps. An extensive survey conducted at the 
beginning of the year in Western Germany on latest American 
lines showed that 65 percent of all persons questioned were in 
favor of close international codperation. All the answers — and 
there were many thousands of detailed comments — revealed 
quite clearly the longing for European coéperation and for 
peace. This is not the pacifism of the 1920’s, which manifested 
itself mainly in a literary way, but a plain and practical realiza- 
tion that nothing can be gained by anyone in another war. 


II. UNITY OR FREEDOM? 


As the neurotic postwar mood wears off and a gradual process 
of sobering up takes place, a considered opinion slowly begins 
to emerge. Citizens of the Western German state are confronted 
today by vital questions which every one of them has to answer. 
First and foremost is this: “Is the unity of Germany of more 
importance to me than the consolidation of the Western state?” 

Reunification will always be the goal of all Germans. But they 
seek it not out of longing for the old German Reich, which repre- 
sents a degree of nationalism that almost no one is interested 
in any more, but primarily because the thought that 18,000,000 
compatriots are at the mercy of the Soviet terror is unbearable. 
Once again in Eastern Germany there is growing up a generation 
which, from the time it enters school and proceeds via youth 
organizations up to forced recruitment for military service, is 
subjected to totalitarian indoctrination. Now the “‘youth organi- 
zation” is Communist instead of Nazi, and the military service 
is for “Eastern police.” But the fear of denunciation to the au- 
thorities, of forced labor and imprisonment is the condition of 
existence, just as before — and this time under Russian masters. 
Added to the natural wish to rescue one’s fellow countrymen from 
this bitter predicament is the question (which will be dealt with 
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in detail later) whether Western Germany can live by herself. 
In the circumstances, then, the desire of Western Germans to 
join together the two parts of the whole is of course strong. 

But the majority of people in Western Germany realize by 
now that they cannot have both unity and freedom. For the time 
being we must choose either the one or the other. Faced with 
this alternative it seems more opportune to be content with free- 
dom now, and to work for unity later, rather than to begin by 
striving for a unity which can be gained only under Russian 
domination, and to renounce freedom forever. 

For those who may fear that this analysis credits the German 
people with more political wisdom than they possess, it must be 
stressed that the verdict for freedom does not rest on these judg- 
ments alone. It rests primarily on almost every German’s direct 
or indirect experience with the horrors of Russian slavery. First 
there are the refugees from the East and those from the Rus- 
sian Zone — together a total of 9,000,000. Then there are the 
returned prisoners of war and the German soldiers who fought 
in Russia and formed their own opinion of Russian misery. 
These groups make up a quarter of the population, and there is 
scarcely a family in the West which does not include one of 
them. Then there are the people of Berlin who look directly 
into the Russian Zone. And apart from the personal stories of 
all these millions, the spectacle of the prisoners of war, who until 
recently returned from Russia looking like living corpses, would 
have sufficed to arouse a sense of horror. , 

This is the great safeguard against the attraction of the East 
for Germany which so many foreigners fear — the fact that the 
destitute and disinherited who have the most reason to be discon- 
tented in the West have the most reason to fear the East. They 
would like to return to their homes, but only as free men. The 
flood of refugees, including officials of the Eastern Zone, who 
continue to come at immense risk; the united resistance of the 
people of Berlin, at a time when nobody knew whether the airlift 
could succeed and when every Berliner who defied the Soviets 
was a marked man; the voting in the West, and even in the 
Eastern Zone itself — all these things indicate that most Ger- 
mans now put freedom ahead of unity. 

Apart from the Communists there are today only two groups 
in Western Germany which have not realized this. They are 
first of all those who out of some sort of economic mysticism 
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believe that Germany’s destiny is wrapped up with the Eastern 
space. They put forward mainly the powerful argument that the 
possibility of regaining the separated areas on the other side of 
the Oder-Neisse line will come true only if the whole of Ger- 
many joins the Russian camp. That, of course, means that these 
persons once and for all renounce their freedom; consequently 
there are very few of them. 

The second group is more numerous because it believes it has 
found a way out of the dilemma, unity or freedom. It includes 
pastors with their heads in the clouds and so-called statesmen 
who ask why Germans should concern themselves with the East- 
West bickerings of the Allies. “All of us,” say these latter, 
“whether West or East of the Elbe, have only one common inter- 
est — to be left alone to rebuild our country. Germany therefore 
must be neutralized and put under United Nations supervision.” 
Asif East and West were more likely to agree within the United 
Nations than within the Control Council in Berlin, which after 
all was supposed to reéstablish and guarantee the economic unity 
of Germany! 

And what does “neutralize” really mean? It means, in effect, 
that the American troops are to withdraw 5,000 miles, whereas 
the Russian troops and their Polish puppets will stop on Polish 
territory behind the Oder, 100 miles from Berlin. Further, 
Western Germany and the plundered Eastern state (which has 
its own great quota of refugees) would not be viable together 
without American supplies. But if the American forces of occu- 
pation are withdrawn, the United States will no longer be inter- 
ested in meeting Germany’s needs by supplies from the War 
Department, which so far have been greater than the supplies re- 
ceived under Marshall aid; there will also be less hope of pri- 
vate foreign investments. Neutrality therefore means increased 
Russian danger, and, by reason of the termination of American 
assistance, the collapse of the German economy. 


lll. GERMAN REARMAMENT 


For a long time — from one foreign ministers’ conference to 
the next — Germans hoped for an agreement between America 
and Russia. They do so no longer. The Germans know the Rus- 
sians and their policy better than anyone else in the world because 
they are so much nearer to them, and they have stopped wishful 
thinking on this point. Quite plainly and realistically most Ger- 
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mans have recognized that any compromise with Moscow only 
serves the advantage of the Russians and increases their potential 
power. The main concern of the Germans today is whether or not 
the Americans will agree to a policy of appeasement. Every speech 
of President Truman and Secretary of State Acheson is analyzed 
with great anxiety in the German press for signs of it. Meanwhile 
the American press, on its side, reports with more and more em- 
phasis an immense danger of resurgent German nationalism and 
even suggests that it will join hands with Communism, deliver- 
ing the whole of Germany to the Russians. The paradox illumi- 
nates the nature of the era in which we are living, driven in a 
vicious circle by mutual distrust and fear. 

This action at cross purposes brings to the front the question of 
a rearmament of Germany. On the Allied side the advocates as 
well as the opponents of such a measure base their arguments on 
security. The opponents insist that Germany offers the greatest 
of all dangers, if she is armed in any degree at all. The advocates 
of German rearmament point out that there is only one real 
danger in the world: Russia — Russia with her 150 divisions at 
the ready, with 20,000 tanks and 16,000 bombers — Russia which 
in 1939 had a population of 180,000,000, and which has now 
acquired in Eastern Europe and Eastern Germany alone another 
110,000,000 “subjects” (to say nothing of the Far East). 

Up to now the defense of Europe has been considered with 
the Atlantic Pact in mind. According to statements by General 
Omar N. Bradley, the Atlantic Pact nations intend to hold the 
west bank of the Rhine with 25 to 30 European divisions, and 
to prevent a massed crossing of the Russian armies by air attacks 
on their supply routes. Germany is, therefore, not included in this 
plan of defense, and it is to be expected that in the case of such 
a Russian advance the German industrial center of the Ruhr 
within a very short time could not even serve as grazing land for 
the renowned goats of Mr. Morgenthau. Meanwhile — and most 
likely for this reason — occasional reference has been made to a 
defense of Europe on the Elbe, in which case it is obviously 
necessary to count on the integration of certain German contin- 
gents in the European armies. 

Quite naturally the question follows how large such a German 
contingent would have to be if it really makes possible the shift- 
ing of the line of defense from the Rhine to the Elbe. Most likely 
it would have to consist of 20 to 30 motorized divisions. And then 
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it becomes quite clear that from the German point of view such 
a proposition cannot be entertained. In the Second World War 
every third German between the ages of 20 and 40 years was 
killed; a further shedding of blood cannot be borne. Add 
to this that a minimum of Germans— whether officers or 
privates — would be prepared to don uniform again after the ex- 
periences of the war and postwar years. And finally consider that 
the occupation costs today amount to nearly a third (31.9 per- 
cent) of the total income of the German Laender from Reich 
taxes and customs and excise. In 1949 they amounted to 4.5 billion 
Deutsche Marks or more than 1 billion dollars — $23 a year per 
capita of the population, a large sum in view of the fact that in 
Western Germany about 6 to 7 million people have to live on a 
monthly income of 50 marks, equal to $12. To maintain an army 
on top of the huge social expenditure and the high occupa- 
tion costs would simply ruin the state finances. Lastly, even 
a German rearmament such as indicated above would never be 
sufficient to contain the massed Russian armies, besides most cer- 
tainly infuriating Russia and increasing the danger of war. 

There is only one source of security for Germany, and that is 
the presence of Allied troops in Germany, even if only a few 
divisions. The real danger lies not so much in a Third World 
War — for the Russians also are afraid of that — but in a situa- 
tion where Russian aggression hurts only the West Germans 
without at the same time hurting the United States. In addition, 
the West German Government’s open and final renunciation of 
any form of rearmament might have the effect of at last satisfying 
the need for security felt by the West, and render superfluous the 
manifold security institutions which are hampering the German 
economy and endangering West German viability. 


IV. THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


The real question, in any case, is the question of the economic 
viability of the West German state. When considering the eco- 
nomic situation of Western Germany one encounters three extra- 
ordinary and characteristic difficulties: the refugee problem; the 
disruption of the former economic unity; and the necessity of 
maintaining Berlin. 

Although the refugee problem arose mainly during the years 
1945 and 1946 it continues to grow. Every day about 1,500 
Germans flee from the Russian zone into Western Germany, and 
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there is also an influx of about 1,000 foreigners a week who have 
fled from the Russian satellite countries. On top of this, 250,000 
prisoners of war returned from Russia in the course of last year. 
Consequently the population of Western Germany increased by 
750,000 in 1949. On January 1, 1950, there were 9,000,000 
German refugees and 400,000 refugee foreigners and displaced 
persons in Western Germany. When one remembers that between 
1908 and 1949 the net emigration to North America amounted 
to between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000, and that Germany has lost 
her principal food surplus region in the East, one understands 
that Germany cannot find a solution of this problem by herself. 

Even before the war, when Germany still had at her disposal 
those areas which have since been detached, covering nearly a 
quarter of the total prewar German territory, 20 percent of the 
total food consumed had to be imported; today the figure is 
nearer so percent because the former population of those territor- 
ies must now be fed by the West German state. The migration of 
9,000,000 refugees into Western Germany has had various eco- 
nomic consequences. First of all, it should not be overlooked that 
the relationship between national assets and national income is 
fairly constant. Those 9,000,000 expellees have left behind in 
their former home territories assets to an estimated value of 25 
to 30 billion dollars. Arriving in Western Germany without any 
belongings whatsoever, they have become a heavy burden for 
the West German economy. That is to say, they have arrived with 
huge demands on the consumer goods industries. At the same 
time, the shortage of capital has prevented the utilization of their 
potential labor. Under present circumstances, and having due 
regard to the national economy, about $2,000 must be invested in 
order to employ one worker productively. 

In the case of such a sudden mass immigration, adequate new 
investments are impossible, especially in a devastated country 
such as Germany. Moreover, in West Germany an increase of 
about 20 percent in population has taken place while the national 
income remained fairly constant. The general standard of living 
therefore has fallen; and a constant draining away of assets and 
a progressive pauperization will occur unless capital flows in 
constantly from abroad. 

Before the war, every employed person had to maintain one 
non-producer; today two employable persons (including the un- 
employed) have to maintain three non-producers. This will, of 
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course, result in a reduction of consumption and a wastage of 
capital. The wastage of capital is clearly evidenced by a measure 
which in Western Germany is called Sofort-Hilfe (spot-cash 
assistance). This is an effort to arrive at a more equitable distri- 
bution between the haves and have-nots of the burden resulting 
from the war. A property tax of 3 percent is to be levied in order 
to assist the refugees. But even this property tax and the increase 
in existing taxes will not suffice to grant the refugees productive 
credits; they serve consumption needs only. The result is a kind 
of vicious circle: increased taxation to provide for increased 
social expenditure, consequently a shrinkage of the economy, dis- 
missal of workers, increasing social expenditure and another in- 
crease in taxation. It is only thanks to Marshall aid and “‘Garioa”’ 
(deliveries provided by the U.S. Army apart from Marshall aid) 
that this process has not been plainly visible. Without American 
assistance the German economy would have been on the rocks 
long ago. 

It is not only the direct expenditure for the refugees which 
weighs down the West German economy; the indirect costs, 
too, are enormously high. One example may be given. In 1949 
about 1,200,000 refugee children entered the primary schools in 
Western Germany. Taking 50 children to a class, an additional 
24,000 teachers are therefore needed. At a salary of roughly 
$1,000 per teacher the expenditure would amount to no less than 
$24,000,000. There is another point to be considered. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the refugees bears no relation whatso- 
ever to economic considerations. The majority of the refugees 
are still living where the big upheaval of 1945 left them stranded, 
which is not in the industrial districts, but in agrarian territories 
such as Schleswig-Holstein and Bavaria, where there is very 
little opportunity of additional employment. A redistribution to 
other districts has thus far been impossible because housing can- 
not be found. 

At the moment there is a shortage of 4,000,000 dwellings. ‘To 
fill the need would cost, at 10,000 Deutsche Marks per dwelling, 
a total of 40 billion Deutsche Marks, equal to almost ro billion 
dollars. It is planned to build 250,000 dwellings this year at a 
capital expenditure of 2.5 billion Deutsche Marks, equal to 
$600,000,000 — considerably more than the total sum to be allo- 
cated to Germany out of Marshall aid in 1949-1950. Yet no less 
than ten times that number of dwellings would be required to 
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settle all refugees capable of employment, with their families, at 
places where they might find work. There is a large productive 
potential in these refugees which could certainly be turned into 
an asset. But only after recipients of public assistance become 
producers are they useful to the economy. 


V. DISRUPTION OF THE FORMER ECONOMIC UNITY 


In prewar Germany a large part of the goods produced and 
consumed within each of the regions into which the country is 
now divided moved in inter-regional trade. According to 1936 
German transport statistics, what is now Western Germany “‘ex- 
ported” approximately 20 percent of the total goods produced to 
the other parts of Germany, and in return received about 20 per- 
cent of the total goods consumed in Western Germany. The de- 
struction of the normal German economic unity and the complete 
separation of large parts of Germany considerably reduced the 
trade in available goods. Furthermore, the construction of new 
plants to produce goods previously obtained from other parts of 
Germany not only involves a wastage of capital investment and 
probably higher costs of production but also gives rise to the 
usual concern of producers to protect themselves against the re- 
emergence of competition. 

The Economic Bulletin for Europe, published by the United 
Nations, mentions in the issue for January 1950 that the inter- 
regional trade of the various parts of Germany before the war 
amounted to 11.9 billion Reichsmarks, whereas trade with foreign 
countries in the same period amounted to only 4.8 billion Reichs- 
marks. The extent of German intersectional trade was due to the 
fact that Western, Central and Eastern Germany were very dif- 
ferent in economic structure, and as they complemented each 
other there was a brisk interchange of goods between them. It is 
for this very reason that the destruction of this economic unity 
had such catastrophic effects. Eastern Germany, for instance, 
produced very little steel, but on the other hand it supplied more 
than half of the total production of soft coal and potash. Berlin 
and the Eastern zone together produced 60 percent of all preci- 
sion and optical instruments, as well as 60 percent of all the 
electrical machinery and appliances. These were important items 
in German export statistics. ‘The economic interlocking was most 
noticeable in the textile industry: 80 percent of all cotton spin- 
ning and weaving mills were situated in the Western Zones, 
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whereas the Eastern Zone produced 60 percent of all woolen cloth 
and knitted goods. Between them they supplied the very extensive 
Berlin clothing trade, which produced 40 percent of the entire 
German output. All these relations, created over a period of 
hundreds of years, have been destroyed. It is as if four partners 
had dismantled a huge, well-running machine and divided the 
screws and various parts among them, leaving each to try to 
construct a new machine for himself! 

Gallant Berlin is today really a dying city. Like an open 
wound, it is a constant drain on Western Germany. Since the mid- 
dle of 1948, $166,000,000 from American Garioa funds and more 
than $100,000,000 from the budget of the Bizone have been 
poured into Berlin just to keep it alive. In order to provide a 
sound new basis for Berlin’s destroyed economy, 2.3 billion Deut- 
sche Marks (equal to $550,000,000) must be invested. There is 
of course not the slightest chance of raising that sum, the less so 
since the Garioa funds which provided the greater part of the 
assistance to Berlin have been drastically reduced. 

The increasing number of unemployed in Berlin is a clear in- 
dication of the decay of the city’s economy. At the end of 1947, 
11 percent of all employable persons were unemployed; at the 
end of 1948, 25 percent of all employable persons were unem- 
ployed; and at the end of 1949, 33 percent were unemployed. 
Berlin, a besieged fortress without a hinterland, surrounded for 
hundred of miles by Russian occupied territory, is not even a 
whole; it is cut in two. Last year a power station had to be con- 
structed at an expense of $13,000,000 in order to be independent 
of the Russian sector, although power from that sector could 
easily meet the demands of the whole city for electricity and 
always did so in the past. Once again the disastrous effects of 
the disruption of an economic whole! 

No one know how much of the Western currency which is con- 
tinually being pumped into Berlin drains away into the Russian 
Zone. No one knows the shape of things to come. One point only 
is certain: Berlin must, for political reasons, be maintained, no 
matter what the costs. 


VI. THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN TRADE 


In view of the three mortgages weighing down on Western 
Germany — the refugees, the sundered economic unity, and the 
maintenance of Berlin —one is forced to the conclusion that 
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from an economic point of view Western Germany is an artificial 
creation, a state which could never have developed historically 
and naturally. Today it is in exactly the same position as another 
state — Britain. But Britain gradually became top-heavy because 
she was the head and brains of a steadily growing empire. As an 
isolated entity Britain would never have been viable. She is no 
larger than Western Germany, has the same agricultural area at 
her disposal, and must also feed about 50,000,000 people, for 
whom, like Western Germany, she can produce only half the 
foodstuffs required and must earn the money to buy the other 
half from exports. Yet the British exports are six times as high 
as the German exports. This inescapable obligation to export 
makes the badly constructed West German state Britain’s com- 
petitor, and must of necessity reflect on the political relations of 
the two countries. 

The possibility that Western Germany will become viable de- 
pends upon the possibility of her being able to increase exports to 
such an extent that they will pay for the necessary imports. This 
in its turn does not depend solely upon the willingness of Ger- 
mans to work and adapt themselves, but far more upon the struc- 
tural changes of the world economy and the alterations in global 
trade. Before the war Germany took third place in the world’s 
international trade, following the United States and Britain. At 
that time inter-European trade took the form of a triangle, the 
points of which were Germany, the rest of the continent of 
Europe, and Great Britain. Germany was the nodal point. She 
supplied industrial products to the other countries of the Euro- 
pean continent, which exported their own industrial goods and 
agricultural produce to Germany, but which chiefly supplied 
Great Britain; in turn, Britain covered her resultant foreign 
trade deficit with the income from her foreign investments. 
Trade between Europe and America likewise took place in a 
triangle, as follows: export of industrial products from Ger- 
many to South America — flow of goods from South America 
to the United States — flow of capital from the United States to 
Germany. All these well-established trade relations have been 
destroyed, and because of foreign exchange difficulties they can- 
not be restored. 

The division of Europe into an Eastern and a Western sphere 
has furthermore resulted in a hectic industrialization of all coun- 
tries. Great Britain, having lost most of her foreign assets, is 
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obliged to concentrate far more than before the war on exports in 
order to provide for her imports. Germany, whose foreign trade 
before the war was the third largest of all exporting countries, 
must create a far bigger trade than ever merely to be able to 
exist. At the moment, however, imports are still twice as large 
as exports, 1.e. $2.3 billion compared with $1.2 billion. 

Before the war, in 1936, only little more than half of the Ger- 
man exports went to what are now the O.E.E.C. countries, and 
nearly one-fifth to those European countries which are now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The loss of foreign trade with these coun- 
tries has been a severe blow for the West German state. There 
are, however, two aspects which warrant an optimistic view of 
the development of exports. First of all, Germany, with its huge 
import requirements, is a very attractive foreign trade partner 
for all agricultural and raw material countries—a partner, 
furthermore, with the advantage of not being bound, like Bri- 
tain, to the sterling area. Secondly, the enormous demands for 
producer goods gives a special opportunity to the German econ- 
omy because German export trade has always been chiefly con- 
cerned with producer goods; consequently Germany’s export 
trade was never so easily upset as Britain’s, which was mainly 
in consumer goods. 

In the future, when trade has been liberalized, the main- 
stay of German exports will be the engineering, mechanical, opti- 
cal and chemical industries. Normally steel might take first place; 
but political developments have put a stop to that by increasing 
steel capacity abroad, especially in France. Germany will, 
therefore, have to concentrate on processing steel products. 

According to the Petersberg agreement, which the Allies con- 
cluded with the German Federal Government in November 1949, 
and which resulted in the almost complete stoppage of disman- 
tling, steel production is still limited to 11,100,000 tons per an- 
num. That is 66 percent of the production in 1928, when Ger- 
many had not yet begun to use steel for armament. Since that year 
her population has increased by 10,000,000. 

The long-term program which the American and the British 
occupying Powers have drawn up for the West German economy 
provides for the export of one billion dollars’ worth of machines 
’ in 1952, but it is impossible to see how this can be achieved if the 
production of steel is restricted. Before the war the export of 
machinery from the whole of Germany, at present-day prices, 
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amounted to $350,000,000. The planned export to the value of 
one billion dollars would therefore require a future export of 
machinery three times greater than before the war. Such a figure, 
in view of the restriction of steel production to 66 percent of 
prewar output, cannot be achieved except by a conjuring trick. 

In view of Germany’s high import requirements, any foreign 
exchange needlessly spent means further postponing the balanc- 
ing of the foreign trade — the final goal. The long-term program 
at the end of the Marshall Plan provided for the payment of 
nearly $300,000,000 per annum to foreign countries for the 
transportation of German imports and exports. If Germany 
were permitted to construct an adequate merchant fleet she could 
save huge sums of foreign currency. It likewise would be in- 
opportune to maintain the restriction on the production of syn- 
thetic ammonia for any length of time. If, as provided for in the 
Petersberg agreement, 30 percent of the capacity of the nitrogen 
factory at Oppau is to be dismantled, this would mean that Ger- 
man home production would supply German agriculture with 
only 31 kilograms of nitrogen fertilizer per hectare. In view of 
the fact that the Benelux countries are using today about so kilo- 
grams per hectare, one can easily see that the necessary increase 
in German agricultural production will not be achieved by these 
means. The increase is of great importance, however, for the im- 
provement of the trade balance. 

Before attempting to answer the question whether the West 
German state is, or will be, viable we must be quite clear that the 
possibility rests solely upon the possibility of considerably in- 
creasing exports above the prewar level. The biggest difficulty 
lies in the fact that the sudden increase in the population, 
coupled with the loss of the food-surplus region, has not only 
increased the amount of foodstuffs to be imported but requires 
an increased import of raw materials in order to produce the 
goods for an increased export. A study of the German economy 
for the period from 1870 to 1918 indicates that the volume of 
foreign trade increases more rapidly than the population. 


VII. THE FUTURE 


The outcome of our survey is the realization that the West 
German state is an artificial creation and not a viable entity. This 
means first of all that the Allied creators of this state bear a cer- 
tain responsibility for its economic destiny, as well as for its de- 
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fense. It also means that Western Germany is especially suited to 
integration into a European grouping of states. After 12 totali- 
tarian years under Hitler, and after five years of experience with 
the Russian “liberators,” Germany is probably immune from any 
form of Communism for a long time to come. But in view of her 
special economic situation, one can easily imagine that West Ger- 
many might unwillingly become a prey of the East unless it 
succeeds in pushing ahead its industrialization and in gaining 
additional markets for its exports — unless, in other words, it 
finds it possible to live within the Western economic sphere. 

Not for economic reasons alone will Germany welcome the 
European solution. After many years of spiritual suppression 
there is a real desire in Germany for world-wide codperation. 
The Germans have always had a hankering after the un- 
attainable; that was their strength and at the same time their hand- 
icap and their trial. For many people in Germany the idea of a 
united Europe is a dream which gives hope in a time of political 
uncertainty and helps them bear the miseries of the present. 
And this dream is one which might conceivably come true. 

The American press reports every sign of German nationalism 
so extensively that the impression may be given that only Nazis 
and reactionaries live in Western Germany today. Granted that 
there are deputies and party leaders who make enough silly state- 
ments to crowd everything else off the front pages! But these are 
not the only things worth mentioning among present-day happen- 
ings in Germany. Should not the reading public be reminded, for 
instance, of the fact that it was the German Socialists under 
Schumacher who in 1945 refused to amalgamate their Party with 
the Communists in the so-called Unity Party, the “SED,” which 
today reigns supreme in the Eastern state? That was a time when 
many American papers were filled with praise of their Moscow 
“ally.” It was a time, too, when Communists played a major role 
in nearly all the Western European governments. Had the Ger- 
man Socialists decided differently, the Communists would now 
be standing on the Rhine, or more likely at the Atlantic sea- 
board. Responsible Germans alone can succeed in combating the 
radicalism which is bound to exist in their country. In their 
struggle for both reconstruction and freedom they need not only 
Marshall aid but also a modicum of American trust and good 
will. 


FIFTY MILLION MORE AMERICANS 
By Joseph S. Davis 


The time will therefore come when one hundred and fifty millions 
of men will be living in North America, equal in condition, the progeny 
of one race, owing their origin to the same cause, and preserving the 
same civilization, the same language, the same religion, the same habits, 
the same manners, and imbued with the same opinions, propagated 
under the same forms. The rest is uncertain, but this is certain; and it 
is a fact new to the world —a fact fraught with such portentous conse- 
quences as to baflle the efforts even of the imagination. 

—Alexis de Tocqueville, “Democracy in America.” 


6 Dae bold prophecy of de Tocqueville’s was first published 
in 1840. It referred roughly to America north of the Rio 
Grande, and numerically was fulfilled in a little more than 
a century. The combined population of the United States and 
Canada reached 150,000,000 in 1944. — a nine-fold increase since 
1840. The mid-19¢0 figure will be about 165,000,000, comprising 
7 percent of the world’s population as compared with about 1.5 
percent in 1840. The degree of homogeneity attained by these 
peoples is assuredly less than de Tocqueville envisaged, relatively 
impressive though it is. But he correctly foresaw their profound 
significance for world affairs. 

As of 1950, the future significance of this area requires em- 
phasis on two other points. First, notable increases in per capita 
productivity and consumption bid fair to continue, and there is 
yet no sign that American “labourers will in time be much less 
liberally rewarded” than in 1798, as Malthus once predicted. 
Second, contrary to expert opinion in recent decades, substantial 
population growth lies ahead. No serious student would now 
consider 176,000,000 a “realistic” forecast for both 1980 and 
2000, even “provided there is no heavy immigration,” as one did 
in a survey of growth prospects as late as September 1944.7 After 
the momentous upsurge of the 1940’s, at least 50,000,000 more 
can be expected by the century’s end. The view that the United 
States will reach a population peak and begin to decline before 
2000 is being replaced by the view that substantial growth of 
unpredictable magnitude will continue. 

In elaborating this point and considering some international 


1 Frank W. Notestein, in T. W. Schultz, ed., “Food for the World.” Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 53. 
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bearings of the changed population outlook, I shall deal pri- 
marily with the United States.” But if Canada were included my 
argument would be much the same. 

The productivity of the United States during and after the 
war was astoundingly above the level of the 1930’s, when millions 
were unemployed. In consequence, according to one crude but 
useful index, per capita personal consumption rose even during 
the war. The postwar level has been still higher, in spite of heavy 
drafts upon our national product for private and public invest- 
ment, defense, and overseas aid; and the current level, after the 
turn of the postwar boom, is much above the prewar peak of the 
late 1920’s. Indexes of health and welfare, such as infant mor- 
tality rates and life expectancy at birth, also show noteworthy 
gains. When the full story of the 1940’s can be told, these facts 
will help to explain the utterly unexpected upsurge of population. 

Between the wars there was a notable expansion and intensi- 
fication of population research in the United States, by private 
and public agencies. Further strides were made in the 1940’s. 
A major part of this work consisted in improving basic vital sta- 
tistics and making many detailed analyses and sample studies, 
unequaled elsewhere. Another part was devoted to making what 
are best called “projections” of the population for several 
decades ahead, on various combinations of assumptions,® and then 
selecting one or two of these projections (best termed “fore- 
casts”) that seemed most likely to fit the evolving facts. 

During the 1930’s the population specialists also crystallized 
their judgments about the outlook. They were reluctant to pin 
their faith on any specific projections, and warned that the actual 
population would deviate more or less from those that were 
selected as the most reasonable. Yet they believed that such fore- 
casts could not be very far wrong; they were in essential agree- 
ment on several important points; they undertook to discuss at 
length the implications of the expected trends; and they argued 
for public policies to deal with the expected consequences. 

The following may be taken as the consensus, as it might have 
been expressed in 1938: (1) The rate of increase of population 
is falling, partly because of shrunken immigration but mainly 
because of lower fertility rates, and in spite of very low death 

2In what follows I draw heavily upon my recent pamphlet, “The Population Upsurge 
in the United States.” Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1949. 


3P. K. Whelpton, of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University, has led in this valuable work, which rightly commands high respect. 
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rates. (2) The long-term decline in the birth rate, which was 
accelerated in 1920-40, will continue until it is below levels ade- 
quate for population replacement — levels already reached in 
some sectors of the population in the 1930’s. (3) The number 
of children under age five, which had begun to fall in the 1920’s, 
will continue to decline, and fall still more as a percentage of 
the total population. (4) The number of children of elementary 
school age, and the number enrolled in elementary schools, will 
never again reach the peaks of about 1930. (5) The number of 
youths of secondary school age will fall from a peak to be reached 
about 1940, and the fall in enrollment in secondary schools can 
be only temporarily deferred by encouraging more years of 
schooling. (6) The number of persons aged 65 and over will 
continue to rise, and they will constitute a steadily rising fraction 
of the total population. (7) The aging of the population will 
continue indefinitely, as old people become more numerous and 
young people less numerous. (8) The national labor force will 
therefore reach a peak and tend to shrink after two or three 
decades. (9) Future accretions of population will be of dimin- 
ishing size, unless immigration again becomes substantial, until 
an all-time peak is reached within three or four decades. (10) The 
population will subsequently decline from this peak, unless im- 
migration barriers are relaxed or effective stimuli to the produc- 
tion of children are discovered and provided; perhaps both will 
be needed to prevent the decline. (11) The major problem of 
population policy is to prevent such decline, or at least to check 
it in time lest it go too far. (12) The economic and social prob- 
lems which the nation faces, in consequence of this population 
prospect, are radically different from those that we have hitherto 
faced or expected to face. 

These views were widely accepted by private scholars and gov- 
ernment agencies. Indeed, the population forecasts themselves 
were regarded as scientific and reliable to a degree that some- 
times was embarrassing to their authors. More and more forecasts 
were urgently demanded to serve as a basis for planning of all 
sorts. 

The outbreak of war in Europe led to no revision of the de- 
mographers’ convictions about the American population pros- 
pect. Indeed, in July 1941 the Census Bureau published as its 
first forecast one of the projections (assuming medium rates of 
mortality and fertility and no net immigration) made by Thomp- 
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son and Whelpton in 1935-37. After the United States was drawn 
into full belligerency, the near outlook became clouded, but the 
former opinions as to the longer run were strengthened. New 
projections by the same experts published in August 1943 were 
somewhat higher than those published in May 1938, because the 
natural increase in 1935-40 was larger than had been assumed; 
but they made no allowance for unpredictable war losses, which 
were expected to be sizable. Moreover, a wartime “deficit” of 
births was expected, and the net effect of our participation in 
the war was confidently expected to be an acceleration of the 
prewar downtrend in the rate of population increase. 

Fresh projections made by Whelpton and the Census Bureau 
in 1945-46 took account of the facts that war losses had proved 
small, that wartime births showed a “surplus” instead of a deficit, 
and that a postwar bulge in births could be expected. The new 
projection on the same combination of assumptions, which the 
Census Bureau published in September 1946 as its forecast, was 
therefore above the former one. But a subsequent sharp decline 
in births was predicted for 1947 or 1948, and the prewar down- 
trend in fertility was expected soon to be resumed. A view ex- 
pressed in 1943 was repeated in 1947 (with important qualifica- 


tions not stressed): “. . . . the prospect of an eventual cessation 
of population growth is inherent in the present age structure of 
the population. . . .”* A new Census Bureau forecast published 


in February 1949 revised its standing forecast only so far as 1960. 
A month later one leading specialist reasserted his longstanding 
convictions “that the slower growth of our population will soon 
be resumed and that within two or three decades we shall not 
have even a crude natural increase.”’® 

Nevertheless, the demographers have begun to change their 
views, and hitherto obscured dissenting opinions among them 
are coming to light. The organ of the Population Association 
of America stated a year ago: “Until recently the course of popu- 
lation development in Western nations was generally believed to 
be well charted and understood. This is now a matter of some 
doubt.” Let us explore the grounds for “doubt,” as to the United 
States. 


4P. K. Whelpton, “Forecasts of the Population of the United States, 1945-1975.” Wash- 


ington, D. C., 1947, p. 41. 
5 Warren S. Thompson, in Annals, March 1949, p. 262-66. 
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II 


For the decade about to end in mid-1950, the evidence is amply 
clear, though well-based post-census estimates are subject to 
revision after the 1950 census data have been analyzed. The 
population developments of the 1940’s were striking in them- 
selves, and utterly at variance with prewar forecasts and gen- 
eralizations. Assumptions that seemed reasonable proved un- 
reasonable. The resultant errors were not merely in degree, but 
in kind as well. But only recently have the earlier projections, 
forecasts and generalizations been reéxamined in the light of 
current materials. 

The population of the continental United States in mid-1950, 
including those in armed services overseas, will be close to 152,- 
000,000. This is within 15,000,000 of the all-time peaks indicated 
by several forecasts, including the standing official one of 
164,585,000 in 1990. It is already far above two or three im- 
portant prewar forecasts, one of which, for example, had indi- 
cated 137,084,000 in 1950 and a peak of 139,457,000 in 1960.° 

The population increase in the 1940’s was nearly 20,000,000, 
quite the largest on record. Both the absolute increase and the 
percentage increase were more than double those of the 1930's, 
instead of smaller as commonly predicted. The decennial rate 
of increase, about 15 percent, was not much less than it had been 
in 1910-30. The decennial rate of natural increase (1.e. apart 
from immigration) was higher than in these decades and much 
the same as in 1890-1910. For the first time in American history, 
since 1790 at least, except for the decade including the brief 
Mexican War of 1846-47, a war decade showed a higher rate 
of population increase than the preceding one. 

The most astounding change was in the number of births. 
Instead of being fewer than in the 1930’s, the total of more than 
32,000,000 in 1940-50 will be some 8,000,000 larger than the 
24,000,000 that were expected — about one-third more. In the 
12 months ending August 31, 1945, the number of births was 
larger than in any peacetime calendar year except 1921, when the 
upsurge following World War I occurred. According to stand- 
ing estimates, births in the calendar years 1940-44 slightly ex- 
ceeded the previous five-year record of 14,263,000 in 1920-24. 


6 A Thompson-Whelpton projection accepted by Alvin H. Hansen, “Economic Progress 
and Declining Population Growth,” American Economic Review, March 1939, p. 1-15. 
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In the five years ending with June 1950 the total will approach 
18,000,000. The “super-high” fertility assumption for 1945-50, 
implying 15,000,000 births in this five-year period, will be ex- 
ceeded by about 20 percent. The extraordinary postwar peak of 
nearly 4,000,000 births in 1946-47 was not followed, as firmly 
predicted, by a sharp drop toward the average of the 1930's. 
Up to the end of 1949, moving 12-month totals continued to run 
about 50 percent above that average and within 8 percent of 
those of the record year. 

The full explanation of these events is not at hand. The de- 
mographers feel sure that a considerable part of the unexpected 
increase (perhaps 3,000,000 to 6,000,000) represents births 
“postponed” from the 1930’s plus others “borrowed” from the 
1950's. This plausible hypothesis is yet to be tested. Certainly 
marriages were speeded up, the average age at first marriage 
declined, the proportion of the population married rose, and the 
median age of maternity declined. It is too early to say with 
assurance whether these tendencies will continue, merely per- 
sist, or be reversed, and whether the number of children per 
completed family is actually increasing. But the facts clearly 
show a notable rise in the crude birthrate, in sharp contrast to 
what has been considered a harmful downward trend. 

The greater part of the understatement in successive forecasts 
is attributable to gross underestimate of births. Mainly for this 
reason, wartime and postwar revisions of previous forecasts have 
shown no improvement in what may be called their “angle of 
error.” In mid-1950, indeed, the official forecast released in Sep- 
tember 1946 will be about 6,000,000 too low; even the highest 
of the eight projections published late in 1947 will be nearly 
4,000,000 too low; and the short-run official forecast published 
in February 1949 will be nearly 2,000,000 too low. 

Important conclusions can be drawn from this sobering ex- 
perience. Until techniques can be devised for predicting births 
within a reasonable margin of error, forecasts of the total popu- 
lation can be far wrong for even a few years ahead, and very 
far wrong for several decades ahead. Meanwhile, forecasting 
efforts might better be concentrated on perfecting the forecasts 
of the size of age groups already born. Those who consult popu- 
lation forecasts should use these for most purposes, and take far 
less seriously any combination of such forecasts with uncertain 
projections of future births or survivors of those yet to be born. 
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It is time to stop asking the impossible of the forecasters, and it 
is unfair to condemn them for failures in overambitious attempts 
to meet unwarranted demands. 

In passing, let me observe that the United States is by no means 
the only country for which prewar forecasts have been upset, or 
seriously called in question, by developments in the 1940’s. Most 
of the standing forecasts for other countries require fundamental 
revision, not only because of war losses and postwar peaks in 
births, but also because important assumptions underlying the 
projections no longer merit confidence. For the Soviet Union the 
basis for projections was exceptionally weak, reliable data for 
recent decades are extremely limited, and the area concerned has 
changed. Under the circumstances, I can give no credence to 
Notestein’s very guarded conclusions pointing to 251,000,000 by 
1970 (ignoring war losses) and around 300,000,000 in 2000." 


Ill 


While experience has undermined faith in the demographers’ 
forecasts and in the trends on which they relied, it has not pro- 
vided a reliable basis for predictions even for the next few 
decades. Yet that limited future will be profoundly influenced 
by what has already occurred. The flood of births in the 1940’s, 
coupled with improvements in health that have kept raising sur- 
vival rates, have highly important consequences. The number of 
children under five in mid-1950, instead of being smaller than 
a decade earlier, will be about 50 percent larger. Contrary to con- 
fident predictions that this age group would make up a con- 
tinually declining fraction of the total population, the percentage 
has risen sharply in the 1940’s, reversing a downtrend of more 
than a century. The size of this group continued to grow through 
the calendar year 1949, and the end of its increase is not yet in 
sight. The consequent increasing additions to school enrollment 
are already in evidence. The consequent future accretions to the 
school population, the labor force, marriageable persons, pro- 
spective parents, and eventually old people are already reason- 
ably predictable. 

Prominent among the demographic factors at work in the 
1940's, in my Own view, was the high level of employment at 
good remuneration practically throughout the decade. Demog- 
raphers are increasingly eager to have reliable economic fore- 


7 Frank W. Notestein, in Schultz, “Food for the World,” p. 53, and references there cited. 
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casts as a basis for their own. For their purposes, however, long- 
run trends of productivity and consumption per capita are even 
more important than ups and downs of business. About these 
trends reputable economists now feel increasingly confident, 
whereas short-run forecasting is still a risky business. In sharp 
contrast to the former popularity of the doctrine of “secular 
stagnation” in a “mature economy,” there is a current tendency 
to paint in bright colors the picture of rapid rise in per capita 
output and consumption. Though I am reluctant to endorse either 
extreme, the available facts seem to me to lend support to the 
newer doctrine. Despite the lack of secure basis for forecasts of 
the total population, therefore, there are grounds for confidently 
expecting a substantial increase in the next 30—so0 years, even if 
the birth rate should soon fall well below the average of the 
1940'S. 

We can safely assume continued improvement in mortality ex- 
perience even though, as numbers in the upper-age groups swell, 
the crude death rate must sometime rise above the present low of 
less than 10 per 1,000. We can also reasonably assume that net 
immigration will continue to average well above zero, though 
small in comparison with our net population increase. Two other 
points are more crucial to my reasoning: (1) The huge number 
of babies born in the 1940’s will mostly survive to have another 
flood of babies in the 1960’s and 1970’s, even if the number of 
children per completed family is little above the depression low. 
(2) Our people’s standard of living includes, and will continue 
to include, not only liberal consumption per capita, but also 
marriage and children; and the competition between consumer 
goods and children, which was exceptionally powerful in 1920— 
40, will be less so in the next few decades. 

Catastrophes greater than World War II, or an unprecedented 
combination of political and economic blunders, might prevent 
the minimum increase of 48,000,000 in 50 years which I expect 
to cause our population almost certainly to exceed 180,000,000 
in 1980 and 200,000,000 in 2000. I foresee nothing else that would. 
The minimum figures thus put forward are large only in com- 
parison with all reputable forecasts of the past 30 years. Other- 
wise, they are extremely moderate. The implied increase of 8,- 
000,000 in 1950-60 is less than the actual increase in the 1930's, 
and those of 10,000,000 in each of the next four decades are less 
than in any other decade since 1860-70. The implicit decennial 
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rates of increase are less than the record low of the depressed 
1930’s. If our population should increase only at the average rate 
of that decade (7.23 percent), it would reach 215,000,000 in the 
year 2000. Whelpton’s highest 1947 projection, which will be 
4,000,000 too low in 1950, points to 193,000,000 in 1980 and more 
than 220,000,000 in 2000. Continuing increase in the next 50 
years at the average rate of the 1940’s, which seems to me highly 
improbable, would bring us to more than 300,000,000 in 2000. 
To the extent that we avoid deep and protracted depressions, 
maintain consistently high-level employment, and realize our 
growing economic potentials, our population may well rise above 
the minimum I suggest, in the direction of the high projection 
last mentioned. 

At all events, the new population outlook is radically different 
from that of ten years ago. Even the grounds on which most 
experts predicted a population peak of some size at some time 
have vanished for the calculable future. For several reasons, they 
have been slow to arrive at this general conclusion, but I expect 
them to do so in due course. Even before the new outlook is widely 
accepted, and while many of its features are far from clear, it 
seems proper to explore a few aspects of the international sig- 
nificance of our recent and prospective population developments. 


IV 


Our most basic resource is our people. Both numbers and qual- 
ity are important. Surely it is highly significant that the United 
States is still a vigorously growing nation; that it is being re- 
plenished primarily by internal growth, not by conquest, domina- 
tion or immigration; that our high median age (still under 30 
years) reflects no abnormal proportion of the elderly and aged; 
and that the growth is compatible with improving levels of educa- 
tion and living. Former ideas that our population might fall to 
100,000,000 in a few decades, or that our economy could hardly 
support more, now seem incredible. The strength of this nation 
30-so years hence promises to be far greater than had seemed 
likely. 

For the world at large, one important consequence of the new 
population outlook is that the American economy will display 
greater stability than could be expected with a slowly growing, 
stationary or declining population. The flood of births in the 
1940’s implies gradually rising, urgent demands for years to come, 
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and the proportion of the more urgent to the less urgent wants 
promises to be much greater than expected. The errors in eco- 
nomic forecasts in 1945 would probably have been much smaller 
if the population developments had been more accurately ana- 
lyzed. The high level of marriages and births in the 1940’s 
helped to smooth the transition from the war economy, and has 
contributed to the relative stability of the mixed wartime and 
peacetime economy of today. The backlog of urgent needs for 
housing, schools, public utilities and durable goods of certain 
kinds is still large, and requirements for private and public in- 
vestment, stretching over a period not yet determinate, are far 
beyond limits envisaged a decade ago. The prophesied necessity 
for liberal public expenditures to supplement chronically weak 
consumer demand, in order to keep our economy productively at 
work, seems at least remote. So also is its threat of increasing 
displacement of private enterprise by state action. 

The high tide of births in the 1940’s will tend to be followed in 
due time by floodtides in school enrollments, entrants into the 
labor force, marriages, and even births. But the ebb and flow of 
such tides can be roughly predicted, so far as they are due to 
births up to the date of forecast, and such irregularities as they 
cause need not endanger essential stability of the economy. 

The size of the future labor force will be profoundly affected 
by what has already occurred. Relying on now obsolete 1947 pro- 
jections, John D. Durand said in his excellent study: “Unless the 
underlying population trend is changed the time will come after 
a few more decades when the labor force will cease to grow.” * 
This opinion is ripe for revision. In the light of the 1940's as a 
whole, it is very difficult to ascertain “the underlying population 
trend,” if indeed there is such a thing. Opinions differ as to 
whether the prewar trend, as interpreted at that time, will be re- 
sumed, or whether the true trend was different from that assumed, 
or whether a new trend will be established. Certainly, the large 
number of births in the 1940’s, coupled with the high survival 
rate, practically insures a substantial growth of the labor force in 
the 1960’s and 1970’s. It is reasonable to expect another upsurge 
in youthful entrants late in the century. In short, there is good 
basis for expecting the broad uptrend of the labor force to extend 
beyond the year 2000 at least. 


8 “The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960,” by John D. Durand. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1948, p. 21-22. 
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Durand also said that “the trend of labor supply in this country 
is one factor which tends to put the United States at a disadvan- 
tage, by comparison with other countries that have a rapidly 
growing labor force, in expanding the volume of its potential 
production and increasing its military power.” This position is 
open to serious question, not alone upon the ground that the labor 
force will presumably rise instead of fall. It can be reasonably 
argued that one of the great advantages the United States had 
during World War II was the large reserve of potential labor 
represented by those who could be drawn into active employment 
and by increasing the number of working hours above the cus- 
tomary level. 

Another factor lies over the horizon. Extension of the five-day 
work week, and eventual reductions in weekly hours, may rea- 
sonably be expected to increase the number of persons who will 
enter or remain in the labor force on a part-time if not full-time 
basis. Recognition of the psychological value of work for the 
handicapped and elderly, and of their competence in various 
tasks in the light of wartime experience, may be expected to grow 
as the ranks of the elderly are swelled. 

Sociologists have viewed with misgiving the wide prevalence 
of what is termed “differential fertility.” With few exceptions, 
the higher the level of urbanization, income, education, and liv- 
ing as a whole, the lower seemed to be the birth rate. Even with 
lowered death rates in the higher-level groups, the population 
has tended to be replenished mainly from the lower groups and 
not even maintained in the upper. It has often been confidently 
assumed that rising levels of urbanization, income, education 
and living would bring further declines in birth rates. Actually, 
comparative analyses as of a given time are inadequate to support 
this inference as to changes over time. 

The notable resurgence of fertility in the 1940’s accompanied 
important gains in income and consumption levels, and is con- 
tinuing while levels of education and living are rising further. 
Moreover, there are indications that the rise in fertility has been 
relatively greater in the higher levels of income and education 
than in the lower, and in the urban populations than in the rural. 
If such changes are confirmed, the degree of adverse differential 
fertility will have diminished; and the possibility that they may 
continue deserves careful watching. 

In recent decades, an international differential fertility has 
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thrust itself upon our attention. By and large, the more advanced 
nations had showed marked declines in rates of population 
growth, while numerous countries that were relatively “under- 
developed” showed higher and rising rates of population in- 
crease. Demographers were generally convinced that these trends 
would continue. They believed that the more advanced countries 
were in or approaching a stage of stationary or declining popula- 
tion, and that the great growth of world population in the decades 
ahead would be in more backward countries which succeed in 
reducing their high death rates while their birth rates fall much 
more slowly. In an address in September 1948, Warren S. 
Thompson expressed the highly pessimistic views that in Asia 
potential gains in level of living will be largely submerged in 
“immediate and overwhelming population increase,” while in 
the West “the uncontrolled use of contraceptives threatens to cost 
the nations which have been the greatest practitioners of science 
their political and economic dominance.” 

Whatever the truth in such convictions, I interpret the recent 
evidence to indicate that not only the United States, but at least 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand as well, have been wrongly 
put into a category of nations labeled “incipient decline.” In- 
stead, they now seem to fit into a new group in which a substantial 
rate of population increase can, and probably will, be maintained 
by a combination of very low mortality, moderate fertility and 
moderate immigration. In such countries developing produc- 
tivity and prospective standards of living promise to yield sig- 
nificant gains in levels of living ° and unexpectedly if not abso- 
lutely high rates of population increase. Normally, this group of 
countries in the year 2000 will constitute a higher percentage of 
the world’s population than it did in 1940. But no one is compe- 
tent to predict how long the world total will continue to grow at 
an increasing rate, as it evidently has been in the past three cen- 
turies. 


Vv 


The agricultural impact of our prospective population growth, 
coupled with uptrends in per capita consumption, will be felt 
predominantly through increase of domestic demand for farm 
products and farmers’ services. The former population outlook 


9 See J. S. Davis, “Standards and Content of Living,” American Economic Review, March 
1945, P» I-15. 
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implied an early decline in this demand, since the population 
increase was expected soon to be chiefly in the upper ages. Failure 
to recognize the changed population prospect accounts for much 
of the pessimism of recent analyses of the long-run agricultural 
outlook.”® The danger of chronic surpluses no longer seems acute, 
except as the surpluses result from maladjusted agricultural 
policies. But no one can safely project the changing pressures of 
imports and exports, for agricultural products and others, under 
the influence of demographic, economic and political factors 
here and abroad. 

Under the newer outlook three sources of increased domestic 
demand will be important, in different degrees with different 
farm products: 1, larger numbers of consumers; 2, increasing re- 
quirements per consumer as babies grow to maturity; and 3, in- 
creased per capita consumption as wants are backed by rising real 
purchasing power. 

In regard to the first we may note that there is more error than 
truth in Adam Smith’s dictum, “The desire of food is limited in 
every man by the narrow capacity of the human stomach.” Yet 
the mere increase in the number of consumers, perhaps by 50 per- 
cent within half a century, will surely increase the demand for 
food by some such percentage. 

As for the second, the 20,000,000 increase in the 1940’s was 
mainly in age groups under 10 and over 60. Their per capita re- 
quirements for food, clothing and other goods are far below the 
average for the population in age groups 10-60. The mere fact 
that the younger group grows older will add to the demand in the 
decade ahead, even if births in the 1950’s fall well below those of 
recent years. This will be important not only for various foods but 
also for fibers and tobacco. 

And finally, the poundage of food eaten per capita does not 
change rapidly, or differ greatly between rich and poor — indi- 
viduals or countries. But the composition of food consumption 
tends to vary greatly with the real income of the individual, 
family or nation, and to change markedly as a nation’s income 
and consumption levels rise. Most particularly, the higher the 
level of consumption and living, the lower tends to be the share 
of grains and potatoes in the diet and the higher tend to be 
the proportions of animal products, fruits and many vegetables. 


10T. W. Schultz, “Agriculture in an Unstable Economy.” New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1945, and “Production and Welfare of Agriculture.’ New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
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High consumption of animal products especially tends to in- 
crease the demand for farmers’ services. 

The products that are likely to be most favorably affected by 
the prospective enlargement of demand are milk, eggs, poultry, 
meat, fruits and vegetables. Those likely to be least affected are 
grain products, potatoes, and dry beans and peas, for which per 
capita demand for food may continue to decline. Other foods, 
such as fats and sugars, are likely to be nearer the second group 
than the first. 

We can expect an especially increased demand for whole milk, 
because of the larger population, because for a time a rising pro- 
portion will be in their teens, and because of the trend toward 
higher per capita consumption by young adults, which may per- 
sist as they grow older. Since relatively more milk will be used 
whole, a smaller fraction than before the war will continue to be 
used for butter, which will be increasingly supplemented by mar- 
garine consumption. There will be a substantial increase in the 
demand for meat and various other animal products, as the popu- 
lation increase is reinforced by higher per capita income and 
total consumption. 

So far as American agriculture as a whole is concerned, the 
new outlook therefore points to the need for increased emphasis 
on long-term expansion of the output of animal products, with 
probably the biggest premium on expansion of milk and beef 
production. This is of outstanding importance. Formerly there 
seemed to be narrow limits to further expansion of our cattle 
economy, though enlargement of dairy herds at the expense of 
beef cattle seemed feasible. With the newer agricultural knowl- 
edge, there is more scope for expansion of cattle raising. Our 
demand for these products bids fair to put pressure upon our 
ability to expand the output. If so, it will put a wholly desirable 
premium on application of newer agricultural techniques in im- 
proving pastures, controlling soil erosion and depletion, and 
better feeding practices. It will also tend to absorb increasing 
proportions of our grain production in feed use. Considering our 
present knowledge, I believe that expanding population will pro- 
mote essential soil and water conservation rather than intensify 
depletion. 

Whether surpluses of potatoes, eggs, grains, and cotton will 
prove troublesome or “unmanageable” will depend primarily on 
our political agricultural programs. If we choose to continue the 
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absurd practice of inducing farmers to raise more potatoes and 
produce more eggs than can be sold at excessively supported 
prices, we shall continue to have and waste surpluses at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers and consumers. If we choose to hold grain 
prices above levels that will permit liberal feed use, we shall 
restrict our expansion of animal products and have grain sur- 
pluses to waste or give away. If we continue to support cotton 
prices at excessive levels, we shall further intensify the shift to 
synthetic fibers, and kill the foreign market for cotton except as 
we virtually give the stuff away. 

In essential respects the setting of our immigration problem is 
quite different from what it was in 1911, when our immigration 
policy was last subjected to thoroughgoing review. Important 
changes were wrought by World War I, the immigration restric- 
tions of the 1920’s, the depression of the 1930’s, and the popula- 
tion upsurge and still limited net immigration of the 1940’s. The 
foreign-born have come to constitute much smaller proportions 
of the labor force and the total population than in earlier decades. 

The sum of standing national quotas, which are never filled, 
represents only 0.1 percent of our 1950 population. At its postwar 
peak in the last fiscal year, net entry of aliens — quota and non- 
quota immigrants, including displaced persons, and non-immi- 
grant aliens here on temporary status — was under ro percent of 
our population increase. Our ability to assimilate immigrants is 
much greater than formerly. No return to the mass immigration 
of the decade before World War I is to be expected. Principles 
of discriminating selection will continue to be applied. Yet some 
changes in quotas, and some easing of quota restrictions and ad- 
ministrative regulations, would be consistent with our national 
interest. The United States is inherently so strong that we can 
afford to give more weight to international considerations calling 
for a more liberal policy toward admission of immigrants. 

Let me conclude with a warning and a suggestion. The popula- 
tion outlook has changed but is still in flux. If our population 
increase has been underestimated, we must now be on guard 
against overestimating it. The transition from war to peace is not 
ended, and facts essential to sound projections are still obscure. 
It is therefore imperative that the demographers should intensify 
their analyses and that laymen in this field, hitherto content 
to rely on the specialists, should themselves watch the emerging 
evidence. 


JUGOSLAVIA’S STRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY 
By Milan Bartos 


the subject of the most lively interest and study all over the 

world. In this connection a violent offensive against Jugo- 
slavia is being directed at world public opinion by the tremendous 
propaganda apparatus of the Soviet Government, both in the 
U.S.S.R. and abroad, both directly and indirectly. This propa- 
ganda offensive aims to conceal the true essence of the conflict 
between the U.S.S.R. and Jugoslavia and to represent it as the 
result of Jugoslavia’s “betrayal of Socialism” and her partici- 
pation in an “imperialist plot.” This inaccurate and incomplete 
view of the matter is further confused by the effort of certain 
circles to find the cause of the dispute within Jugoslavia herself 
— in a sort of supposed “national Communism,” or in the “in- 
herent pride of Jugoslavs.” Still others have looked on the dis- 
pute as a mere passing affair, or even as a prearranged “ma- 
nceuvre” between Stalin and Tito. 

Lack of precedent makes it unusually difficult for students of 
international relations to grasp the essence of the question 
through historical analogies. In fact, this dispute is both in sub- 
stance and expression a completely new phenomenon, not to be 
explained in accustomed historical terms. 

Today —in contrast to the period before World War II — 
the Soviet Union is no longer the only country in which the 
earlier feudal and capitalist methods of production, which kept 
the masses of people miserable and backward, have been re- 
placed by new and better methods. Following the war, there 
emerged in Eastern Europe a whole series of countries in which 
profound social changes were (and are) being carried out, with 
greater or less success. The appearance of these countries im- 
posed the necessity of finding a practical solution for an entirely 
new question, one which so far had been elaborated only theo- 
retically in the classical works of Marxism. This is the question 
of the relations among countries which have reached a stage in 
their development where they have left behind capitalist meth- 
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ods of production. The “Jugoslav question” is nothing else than , , 


the first open and acute manifestation of the urgency of the much 
broader question, which goes far beyond the dispute between 
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the U.S.S.R. and Jugoslavia. Many generations to come, in many 
peoples and states, will have to work out solutions of this funda- 
mental problem, the first tumultuous manifestation of which ap- 
peared in the relations between Jugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 

True, in the Cominform resolution of June 1948 the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. aimed all their charges directly against 
Jugoslavia. In reality, however, their move had much more 
broad and far-reaching significance. It was not merely a virtual 
ultimatum by means of which the Soviet Government aimed to 
impose on Jugoslavia the same unequal relations which the 
Soviet Union had already imposed to a greater or less degree 
on other Eastern European countries; it was also the signal for 
increased Soviet pressure along the whole front of relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and the other Eastern European countries, 
i.e. Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Albania. The development of relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
all these countries in the period following the Cominform reso- 
lution is evidence of this fact. 

Firstly, there was an increase and sharpening of Soviet polit- 
ical control in those countries by the displacement of leaders 
who had been prominent in the progressive movement before 
and during the war, and the substitution for them of people who 
in most cases came from Moscow after the war and were willing 
to agree to unequal relations with the U.S.S.R. (in Bulgaria, 
for instance, Chervenkov was raised to power while Terpeshev, 
Yugov and others were put aside). At the same time, certain 
leaders in those countries who did not agree with the policy of 
unequal relations were physically liquidated, either openly or in 
secret. In some countries, Soviet leaders were publicly placed in 
office (Marshal Rokossovsky, for example, in Poland). Arrests, 
mistreatment, internment and persecution of thousands of Com- 
munists and common people who show even passive resistance 
to the course of hegemony adopted by the Soviet Union has 
become common. To suppress opposition in Eastern Europe 
and to secure its own hegemony there, the Soviet Union uses the 
well-known method of mock trials (e.g. of Rajk in Budapest 
and of Kostov in Sofia), in which sincere patriots are artificially 
made to seem to have connections with real spies. These trials 
are being used to eliminate thousands of honest people under the 
pretext of a struggle against espionage. 

Secondly, the economic exploitation of these East European 
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countries by the U.S.S.R. is becoming more and more acute. 
Thus in Rumania the number of joint Soviet-Rumanian com- 
panies has been increased since the Cominform resolution, 
thereby also increasing the profits extracted from Rumania for 
the benefit of the Soviet economy. The foreign trade of all the 
countries in question is coming increasingly under the direct 
control of the U.S.S.R. and is being subordinated to the interests 
and needs of the Soviet economy. 

Thirdly, the Soviet Union is asserting full control not merely 
of the entire political life of each country, but of its whole 
scientific and cultural life as well. This is shown by the uni- 
formity of the press in following the Soviet prescription; by the 
idolatrous attitude adopted toward the chauvinistic exaltation 
of Russian achievements in science and culture; and by exag- 
gerated and uncritical praise of all aspects of life in the U.S.S.R., 
which leads to such absurdities as the proclamation of the Bul- 
garian press that the U.S.S.R. is the original home of football! 

These facts show that the dispute between the U.S.S.R. and 
Jugoslavia is only one manifestation of a much broader problem, 
that is, the problem of relations between the Soviet Union and 
all other countries which since the war have embarked upon a 
course of radical social transformation (China now also belongs 
to this group). This phenomenon, unknown in the past, has in- 
troduced an entirely new element into the substance and picture 
of international relations. Since World War II, in contrast to 
the prewar period, we do not cover the full field of international 
affairs when we consider simply the relations between the So- 
cialist and capitalist parts of the world and the pressure of 
aggressive capitalism on backward and peace-loving countries; 
now we also have to consider the problems raised by the hegem- 
onistic tendencies of the Soviet Union. Pressure is exerted 
today not merely by aggressive capitalism but also by the power 
politics of the Soviet Government. The latter, “in the name of 
Socialism” and to defend Socialism from aggressive capitalism, 
is seeking insurance in the East European countries for itself 
and for its own exploitative and oppressive policies, and to this 
end is forcing them into a position of inequality. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union is pursuing an active 
policy of ending the old capitalist rule in these countries. How- 
ever, instead of stimulating the initiative of the working masses 
in these countries, instead of helping to create truly independent 
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and equal democratic and Socialist states, the Soviet Union, in 
the name of Socialism, is exploiting those countries econom- 
ically, is subordinating the development of their economies to 
its Own narrow interests, and is placing them in a completely 
inferior position. Thus a new basic element is introduced into 
international political relations. In addition to the problem of 
maintaining the freedom of various peoples in the face of the 
aggressive policy of monopoly capital, we now have presented to 
us in acute form another problem: to maintain the freedom of 
those peoples engaged in building Socialism against the aspira- 
tions of the Soviet Government for hegemony and domination. 

It is not only the peoples of Eastern European countries who 
are exposed to this danger, but also democratic movements aim- 
ing at deep social transformations in other countries. As long as 
the Soviet Union seeks hegemony, they are in danger of having 
to face tomorrow the same difficulties and tasks which confront 
the peoples of Eastern Europe today. Their aspirations for in- 
dependent status and economic progress are based on changed 
social and economic conditions, and these in turn presuppose 
the equality of peoples. That the danger is real is shown by the 
fact that Soviet agents are organizing campaigns of slander and 
persecution against all adherents of progressive democratic 
movements in Western countries who in any way express dis- 
agreement with the Soviet policy of hegemony towards the 
countries of Eastern Europe (e.g. Konni Zilliacus, Jean Cassou 
and others). Soviet agents also endeavor to turn various inter- 
national democratic movements and organizations into mere 
servile tools of the Soviet Government. 


II 


The question arises as to the reasons for this policy of the 
U.S.S.R. How old are its tendencies toward hegemony? Why 
did they find plain expression only after World War II? Some 
observers are of the opinion that the situation results from the 
advanced age of some of the Soviet leaders, or that the revolution 
in the U.S.S.R. has reached a “Napoleonic era.” However, the 
reasons for the hegemonistic and undemocratic policy of the 
Soviet Union toward the East European countries must rather 
be sought in its own internal development. 

First of all, the Soviet Union is a country in which productive 
forces developed at great speed. But Socialist democracy did 
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not develop at a corresponding tempo. Thus in the Soviet Union 
we have seen the formation of a centralized bureaucratic ap- 
paratus which inevitably had to rely on the ideology of Great 
Russian chauvinism, thus promoting an incorrect relationship 
between the Russian people and the other peoples of the Soviet 
Union. (For instance, the Soviet anthem names “Great Russia,” 
not “‘the proletariat,” as the builder of the Socialist state.) Marx 
pointed out that Socialism faces two dangers after the proletariat 
takes power: from the counter-revolution of the expropriated 
bourgeoisie and from the bureaucracy. The first danger has 
been eliminated in the Soviet Union. But the second has not. 
Instead of self-government by the people, which Marx and 
Lenin emphasized as an unconditional principle for the build- 
ing of a Socialist state, there arose a monopoly of power in all 
fields, a centralized bureaucracy. Where private property no 
longer exists, economic relations no longer have room for such 
subjugation. The tendency of the Soviet Government toward 
hegemony abroad is merely an expression of the monopolistic 
position of the heads of the Soviet bureaucracy at home. 

The internal contradictions in the U.S.S.R. show a clear tend- 
ency to become more acute, and “victories” and ‘‘successes”’ out- 
side can postpone and soften them only temporarily. The con- 
tradictions between the development of productive forces and 
backwardness in social-economic relations has produced stagna- 
tion in the field of culture, chauvinistic tendencies in the field of 
science (alleged superiority of Russian science), and the denial 
of any contributions to the development of social and Socialist 
thought by anybody apart from, or prior to, the Russians. 

The Soviet Government’s present foreign policy in pursuit 
of hegemony may accordingly be understood if we look at it as 
the expression of internal practices and conditions in the Soviet 
Union. It is, in essence, a transference of bureaucratic-monop- 
olistic methods and Russian chauvinistic concepts to the field of 
action outside the Soviet borders. This became possible after the 
Second World War when there appeared countries in which 
profound social transformations were being carried out and 
which therefore presented new questions in connection with their 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

From the moment the first hegemonistic tendencies of the 
Soviet Government toward Jugoslavia were revealed in the 
exchange of letters between the Central Committee of the Com- 
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munist Party of the Soviet Union and the Communist Party of 
Jugoslavia, from March to May 1948, and even after the publi- 
cation of the Cominform resolution in June of that year, the 
Jugoslav leadership did everything it could to solve the questions 
by direct negotiations and to ward off a conflict. 

It was natural for the Jugoslav leaders to follow this course. 
From the very first, they realized that enormous difficulties 
would attend the development of Jugoslavia if she were sub- 
jected to pressure from the Soviet Union and the governments 
obedient to it. They were prepared to make concessions to the 
utmost limits. They could not, however, agree to any kind of 
concession which was likely to endanger Jugoslavia’s national 
independence and keep the country economically backward. Had 
they yielded to Soviet pressure and agreed to such concessions, 
they would have come into conflict with the desires of the Jugo- 
slav masses whom they had led in the war of liberation against 
Fascist Germany and Italy and also later when it was necessary 
to resist the pressure of aggressive western capitalism. 

Another question also presents itself: Why was Jugoslavia the 
first of the Eastern European countries to offer such determined 
resistance — with the support of the entire people — to the he- 
gemonistic tendencies of the U.S.S.R.P The Jugoslav peoples 
were the first in enslaved Europe to prepare an uprising against 
the forces of occupation, thereby delaying Hitler’s attack on the 
Soviet Union, and were the first to begin armed resistance when 
in July 1941 military and political conditions for it became ripe. 
Throughout the entire war the peoples of Jugoslavia waged 
a relentless struggle. They created an army which at the end 
of the war numbered about a million men. At a cost of 1,700,000 
killed, they liberated with their own forces almost their entire 
territory. One of the great factors in determining the course of 
the Jugoslav peoples during the war was the fact that they were 
fighting not only to expel the German occupation forces but 
also to create a new people’s state and to put an end to the 
backwardness which had prevailed in their country for centuries. 
They were fighting for the chance to develop the enormous nat- 
ural riches of their country and to raise the miserable standard 
of living of the Balkan peasant. They were fighting for true 
national independence against every kind of exploitation by more 
powerful countries. Similarly, after the war, when certain ex- 
pansionist circles in the West thought they could halt the wheel 
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of historical development and restore the monarchist and capi- 
talist control which had kept Jugoslavia in a dependent position, 
the present leadership of Jugoslavia received the support of all 
the people in resisting such moves, whatever their form. 

And finally, when the Soviet Union inaugurated a new eco- 
nomic exploitation of Jugoslavia, the present Jugoslav leader- 
ship received similar support from the people. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment sought to impose economic relations similar to those 
prevailing between developed and undeveloped capitalist coun- 
tries — that is, trade at world prices, which makes it possible 
for an economically more developed country with higher labor 
productivity to exploit an economically backward country. It 
sought, through mixed Soviet-Jugoslav companies, to exploit 
the Jugoslav economy. The Soviet leaders came out against the 
industrialization of Jugoslavia — though such industrialization 
was fully in accord with the country’s natural riches and con- 
ditions. They attempted to impose political control upon Jugo- 
slavia for the purpose of making it submit to such economic 
exploitation. This hegemonistic policy inevitably encountered 
the same resistance from the Jugoslav peoples which they had 
offered many times in their history, and especially in recent 
times, against the exploitation and oppression of the Great 
Powers. In the First World War, for example, little Serbia re- 
jected the ultimatum of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; in the 
Second World War, Jugoslavia rejected the Tripartite Pact. 

When the Soviet leaders realized that their policy of hegem- 
ony had met with resistance on the part of the Jugoslav people 
they loosed a torrent of rage and provocation upon Jugoslavia 
and began a program of pressure against her the like of which 
no small country had ever been exposed to before in history. In 
the execution of this program during the past two years, they 
have trampled under foot all rules of international relations, 
written and unwritten. In their relations with the big capitalistic 
Powers the Soviet leaders proclaim the need to respect interna- 
tional law as the basis of relations among states. But toward 
Jugoslavia they act as if they were free from all such obligations. 

In its relations with neighboring countries where monopoly 
capitalism has a stake (for example, Iran, Turkey, Afghanistan) 
the Soviet Government has always been careful to adjust its 
measures to the rules of international law; it has yielded when- 
ever Soviet moves met with opposition from other Great Powers. 
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But it seemed to hope that because foreign monopolies had been 
liquidated in Jugoslavia, and since therefore Western countries 
had no further economic concern for her fate, Moscow could 
break the established rules of relations between sovereign states 
and undertake whatever measures it might wish against her. 

By pursuing this course, however, the Soviet Government re- 
vealed to the world the essentially unjust character of its foreign 
policy. Previously, the Soviet Government was able to justify 
its hegemonistic plans by the plea that it had to defend a Socialist 
state against capitalism and that it was engaged in spreading 
Socialism. No such justification is possible, however, in the 
case of a consistently Socialist state. The loud accusations to 
the effect that Fascism exists in Jugoslavia (a monstrous clamor 
raised by the Soviet leaders to justify their aggressive policy) 
are of no avail in disguising the oppressive character of Soviet 
policy. The Jugoslav cause thus inevitably becomes increasingly 
the cause of all peoples and of all those forces which fight for 
the right of peoples to live in freedom and equality and to build 
their lives as they see fit. 

Soviet pressure against Jugoslavia, like the development of 
Soviet foreign policy as a whole, has evolved through various 
stages. In all of them its actions have been repugnant not only 
to international law but even to the official —or pretended — 
Soviet view of the proper relations among states. In the first 
period, Soviet propaganda against Jugoslavia utilized state- 
owned radio stations to call openly on Jugoslav citizens to resist 
and overthrow the legal Government of Jugoslavia, while the 
Soviet state apparatus tried to inveigle Jugoslav citizens into 
working against their own country. In these respects the Soviet 
Government acted against Jugoslavia as it had never acted 
even against capitalist states. Its actions amounted without ques- 
tion to gross interference in the internal affairs of a sovereign 
state — a state, moreover, to which the U.S.S.R. was bound by a 
pact of alliance and friendship. 

When these propaganda efforts to overthrow the régime in 
Jugoslavia failed, it became necessary to seek other methods. 
The Soviet leaders assumed that the desired results could be 
achieved by an economic blockade. But as the U.S.S.R. had long- 
term economic treaties and agreements with Jugoslavia, this 
involved breaking the most essential rule of international law — 
respect for international treaties. The U.S.S.R. proceeded to do 
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so. It organized the bloc of Cominform states to carry out an 
economic blockade against Jugoslavia, and thus abandoned the 
doctrine which Soviet law asserts is absolutely essential in inter- 
national relations, namely, pacta sunt servanda — international 
treaties must be inviolable. In contempt of this doctrine the 
Soviet Union unilaterally and arbitrarily cancelled treaties con- 
cluded with Jugoslavia. In Soviet doctrine, to consider treaties 
as scraps of paper is not merely “‘a gross violation of international 
law” but also a “manifestation of criminal aggressive policy.” 
The adoption of such a policy towards Jugoslavia was in fact 
criminal, alike because the aim was to destroy the economic plans 
for constructing Socialism in Jugoslavia and because of the par- 
ticular circumstances in which the process was carried out. 

Thus Hungary cancelled treaties with Jugoslavia, refusing 
to deliver goods as agreed. She did this even though Jugoslavia 
had over $20,000,000 dollars to her credit in Hungary and 
although she had made it possible, out of her own resources 
of foreign currency, for Hungary to purchase materials needed 
to carry out contracts which had been given to Jugoslavia for 
the restoration of war-damaged Hungarian factories. Hungary 
even helped the economic blockade of Jugoslavia by stopping 
reparations payments provided for in the peace treaty. As for 
Czechoslovakia, she withheld deliveries of goods already fin- 
ished and for which Jugoslavia had already paid in materials 
and credits. Czechoslovakia even withheld the return of ma- 
chines which Jugoslavia had sent for repair in Czechoslovak 
shops — for instance, machines from the Zagreb power plant. 
Rumania carried the economic blockade so far as not to pay a 
debt of honor which derived from a loan of Jugoslav wheat dur- 
ing the famine in Rumania — a loan which, at the time, served 
as a pretext for refusing aid to Jugoslavia under the post- 
UNRRA system. Bulgaria, for her part, has refused to carry out 
her peace treaty obligation to restore the cultural monuments 
plundered during the war (Jugoslavia had earlier forgiven 
reparations as a friendly gesture to Bulgaria). The economic 
blockade was carried so far that the Soviet occupation authorities 
closed traffic to Jugoslav ships on the upper Danube (above 
Vienna), notwithstanding the convention for Danube navigation 
which guarantees free navigation along the entire length of the 
Danube without any discrimination. 

What did the Soviet leaders want to achieve by an economic 
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blockade of Jugoslavia? Their aim was clear. It was generally 
known that the Jugoslavy Five Year Plan was oriented toward 
the exchange of goods with the Soviet Union and the Peoples’ 
Democracies. The expectation was that an economic blockade 
would therefore produce the economic collapse which mere 
political propaganda had failed to achieve. The hope was that 
Jugoslavia would thus be forced to abandon the Five Year Plan, 
which would mean abandoning the construction of Socialism. 
All such expectations and hopes were disappointed. The Jugo- 
slav people stood solidly behind their leadership, and increased 
their efforts. The pace of construction and the fulfillment of 
planned tasks did not change and consistent Socialist purposes 
were not abandoned. 

After this failure only one course remained — open political 
pressure. This took several forms. The rules of diplomatic im- 
munity were violated. For example, the inviolability of diplo- 
matic mailbags was disregarded, the personal freedom of diplo- 
matic and technical personnel was violated, almost the entire 
Jugoslav diplomatic representation was expelled from certain 
countries, the principle of extra-territoriality of official premises 
and residences of diplomatic personnel was violated, the rank of 
the first Ambassador to arrive in Sofia was not recognized in 
order that he might not become Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, 
and even physical attacks on Jugoslav personnel were organized. 
The rules of noninterference in the internal affairs of sovereign 
states were violated. For example, an intelligence network of 
foreigners was organized in Jugoslavia, forged passports were 
issued to Jugoslav citizens in Jugoslavia, subversive leaflets were 
distributed in Jugoslavia. Terroristic activities, characterized 
in the Litvinov protocol as well as in international law as a form 
of aggression, were organized. For example, armed bands were 
sent into Jugoslavia, and these, as was established at public trials, 
were organized among criminals by organs of the Hungarian 
and Albanian security services. Open threats were made against 
the peace. Thus the Soviet note of July 13, 1949, says that if the 
Soviet Union did not receive satisfaction, it would find its own 
efficacious means to secure satisfaction; and at the same moment 
Soviet divisions were demonstrating along the Jugoslav fron- 
tiers. Frontier incidents of all kinds were systematically and con- 
stantly provoked. For example, that of October 27, 1949, near 
Doljni Miholjac, was made to appear a military action, calcu- 
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lated to draw Jugoslav troops into battle. The sovereign right 
of Jugoslavia to equality as a member of the United Nations was 
denied. This was seen in the attempt to prevent Jugoslavia’s 
election, as was her right, as a member of the Security Council. 
Attempts at intimidation were made through the simultaneous 
and unilateral cancellation of political treaties. For example, 
pacts of friendship and alliance with Jugoslavia were cancelled 
on the eve of her election to the Security Council. 

Taken together, these actions create a situation which threatens 
international peace and security. Aware of this, Soviet foreign 
policy found it necessary to take the reactions of world-wide 
public opinion into consideration. New ways had therefore to 
be sought. The result was an attempt to achieve the desired ends 
by charging Jugoslavia with the very methods employed by 
Soviet foreign policy itself. Lies and slanders having failed, 
mock trials were organized in Budapest and Sofia, and these, 
through the assistance of agents provocateurs, were intended to 
demonstrate that Jugoslavia was an aggressor. These trials, how- 
ever, were a complete fiasco. The lies on which they were based 
were immediately exposed. They remain today merely a proof 
of hostile action against Jugoslavia, pregnant with nonsense, 
contradictions and violations of the basic principles of interna- 
tional rules.’ 

In sum, the political pressure exercised against Jugoslavia is 
built on lack of principle and on violations of international law 
expressly denounced by Soviet doctrinal authorities. 


Ill 


Soon it will be two full years since Jugoslavia began success- 
fully to resist the aggressive pressure of the Soviet Union and 
other East European countries. How is this effective resistance 
to be explained, particularly since Jugoslavia has simultaneously 
met with large-scale successes in carrying out her Five Year 
Plane 

The explanation lies first and foremost in the fact that the 
people of Jugoslavia have fully grasped the significance of the 
conflict with the Soviet Union. They understand that what is 

1JIn the Budapest and Sofia trials, the chief witnesses against Jugoslavia were agents 
provocateurs, former Jugoslav diplomats who were tried for acts supposedly committed 
“during the period when they were diplomatic representatives of Jugoslavia,” and this 


despite the fact that the Jugoslav Government was not even asked to relieve them of 
their diplomatic immunity. 
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involved is not this or that alleged political or theoretical mis- 
take made by the Communist Party of Jugoslavia, but whether 
equal or unequal relations shall exist between their country and 
the Soviet Union. They understand that what is at stake is 
whether Jugoslavia is to be able to raise herself economically, 
or whether — as the leaders of the Soviet Union desire — she is 
merely to supplement the Soviet economy. 

To understand the difficult situation in which Jugoslavia 
found herself two years ago, when the Soviet attacks began, one 
must keep in mind that the Soviet leaders, headed by Stalin, 
enjoyed tremendous authority among the masses in Jugoslavia 
— more than in any other East European country, and indeed 
not less than in the Soviet Union itself. This prestige, built up 
by the Jugoslav Communist Party among the masses, rested 
upon the belief that the words of the Soviet leaders were not 
different from their deeds. The Soviet leaders have lost sight 
of this fact. The Cominform claims that there is a terrorist 
régime in Jugoslavia which prevents the peoples from expressing 
their will. There is no terror, and there is no police force which 
could prevent such a freedom-loving people as the Jugoslavs, 
so unflinching in the face of all kinds of tyranny, from saying 
what they want to say. The fact is that the Jugoslav masses have 
themselves become convinced of the absurdity of the Soviet 
accusations. In their letters, Stalin and Molotov denied the 
struggle for national liberation in Jugoslavia and compared the 
situation in Jugoslavia during the war with that in countries 
which had no liberation struggle, such as Rumania and Hun- 
gary. It is even alleged that our fight for national liberation was 
carried on by the Gestapo. No one in Jugoslavia believes such 
nonsense. 

The Soviet leaders do not invent such things merely for Jugo- 
slav consumption, of course. They believe that with the help 
of their tremendous propaganda machine they will be able to 
impose these untruths on public opinion throughout the world 
and thus justify their aggressive course toward Jugoslavia. 

Directly after the conflict began, the Jugoslav leadership de- 
cided to put the Jugoslav public in possession of all the facts. 
It published in editions of hundreds of thousands all the letters 
of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, the 
text of the Cominform resolution, and later the various other 
Soviet notes and Cominform documents. Thus the Jugoslav peo- 
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ple could come to their own conclusions regarding the nature of 
the conflict. On the other hand, not one Jugoslav document has 
been published either in the U.S.S.R. or in the Eastern European 
countries, or by the Cominform organs in Western countries. No 
one therefore can speak about objective information or conclu- 
sions formed freely by the masses in those countries. 

The foregoing facts still do not fully explain the strength of the 
Jugoslav resistance to the hegemonistic policy of the Soviet 
Union. To understand that, one must also take into account the 
harsh experiences of the Jugoslav people in their wartime strug- 
gle for liberation, as well as the fact that they not only are de- 
fending their independence but also their right to raise their 
country from its backward condition by the means best suited 
to Jugoslav conditions. Their determination to do this played a 
decisive role during the most difficult tribulations of the war 
period. The people’s government, formed in Jugoslavia during 
the war, fostered the initiative of the masses. All kinds of bureau- 
cratic centralism were alien to it. The People’s Front grew 
from the bottom up, as the militant organization of the masses. 
It rallied the broadest strata of the people in the life-and-death 
struggle against the Nazi and Italian forces of occupation. The 
solution of the regional question rendered impossible any ma- 
nceuvres aimed at provoking conflict among the several peoples 
forming the federation. The equality of the peoples of Jugoslavia 
helped the masses to grasp the essence of the struggle for equal 
relations among Socialist countries. 

In the postwar period these fundamentals of policy have found 
increasingly clear expression as the struggle to promote indus- 
trialization, raise the living standard and create conditions for 
economic and political independence has become a matter of 
concern to all working people. The effort of the Government to 
overcome tendencies toward bureaucratic centralism by strength- 
ening the machinery of local government, as the forces of pro- 
duction have developed, has confirmed the popular conviction 
that the Communist Party’s policy is not the business of its 
leadership only but represents the aspirations of everybody. Here 
lies the great secret of the Jugoslav resistance. The Soviet leaders 
did not reckon with it; and during the first years after the war, 
in the days when Western expansionists were exercising strong 
pressure on Jugoslavia, it was also beyond the comprehension 
of many observers from the West. 
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The wartime struggles of the Jugoslav peoples against Hitler- 
ite Germany and Fascist Italy, and their opposition to the post- 
war plans of Western circles which aimed at reinstating a capi- 
talist order and monarchy in Jugoslavia, made their resistance 
to Soviet projects for hegemony something to be expected. Their 
history made certain that the principle on which they would 
want to develop their relations with other countries would be 
one of equal relations and full respect for national independence. 
This is in fact the principle of foreign policy to which Jugo- 
slavia has adhered and will adhere. It is the principle which 
underlies Jugoslavia’s relations with the Western Powers. The 
events of the two years during which Jugoslavia has faced excep- 
tional difficulties because of pressure from both East and West 
indicate that all expectations that Jugoslavia can be forced to 
depart even to the slightest degree from the basic principles of 
her foreign policy are completely unfounded. 

The economic blockade organized by the Soviet Union caused 
Jugoslavia to lose overnight 45 percent of her markets and has 
cost her a great many millions of dollars. In the meantime, her 
trade relations with some of the more highly developed coun- 
tries of the West have often encountered difficulties. Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, was able to conclude various major trade 
agreements with the West much more quickly than Jugoslavia. 
Furthermore, although certain credits were granted to Jugo- 
slavia which helped to make up for the losses she sustained 
through the economic blockade, they have not approached those 
received by Poland and Czechoslovakia in the first postwar years. 
During the last two years, for instance, Jugoslavia actually has 
received from the West, up to the time this is written, $20,000,000 
in credits from the Export-Import Bank and a $2,700,000 loan 
from the International Bank, while for dinars she has pur- 
chased $9,000,000 from the International Monetary Fund. Much 
publicity has been given to this aid, obviously for propaganda 
reasons. 

Such are the conditions in which Jugoslavia struggles for 
equal relations among peoples, and particularly between large 
and small ones. Her foreign policy is a striking example of 
consistent implementation of the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter, not only by words but by deeds. 


EUROPEAN UNION: 
FALSE HOPES AND REALITIES 
By Halvard M. Lange 


are similar to those that created the union of the 13 North 

American colonies after the War of Independence. The 
states of Western Europe need to help each other defend their 
freedom, as did the American colonies. And, as were the colonies, 
the states of Western Europe today are also impelled to help 
each other overcome serious economic difficulties. In addition, 
the development of technology very definitely makes for larger 
economic and political units. The demands of modern war are 
such that the organization of adequate defense forces not only 
is beyond the capacity of any single Western European nation, 
it is even beyond the capacity of Western Europe as a whole. 
Hence the Atlantic Pact. In the economic field, the national 
units into which Western Europe is divided are too small to 
encourage the use of modern mass-production processes, such 
as are naturally employed in the United States, and increasingly 
will be employed in the U.S.S.R. and the emerging great nations 
of Asia. If Western Europe is to stand any chance of competing 
in the long run, we must find ways of breaking down the eco- 
nomic barriers that today split up the Continent. 

But granted the similarity that does exist between the situation 
of North America 175 years ago and that of Western Europe 
today, it is nevertheless exceedingly important that the differences 
between these two historic situations be understood. The history 
of Europe for the last five centuries is essentially the history 
of sovereign national states. In the nineteenth century the unifica- 
tion of both Germany and Italy took place in harmony with 
technical and economic developments. More recently, however, 
the predominant tendency has been for the Continent to break 
up into smaller sovereign units. (I need only mention the 
break-up of Austria-Hungary in 1918.) True, we see today the 
beginning of the extinction of national sovereignties in Eastern 
Europe; but this is clearly taking place against the desire of the 
populations of those countries, and the methods which are being 
applied are not those which any democrat would think of adopt- 
ing to achieve Western European union. The various European 
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resistance movements during the war of 1939-45 were a revolt 
against Hitlerite Germany’s attempt at forced unification, and 
those movements resulted in a pronounced strengthening of 
national consciousness. The keen feeling of national identity 
must be considered a real barrier to European integration. 

Another respect in which Western Europe today differs strik- 
ingly from the Atlantic seaboard colonies in North America in 
the late eighteenth century is that when the colonies came to- 
gether to form the United States they had a very limited popula- 
tion in a land with unknown but tremendous resources. Western 
Europe has strictly limited resources and a very large population. 
It moreover is rapidly losing its grip on the colonial empires 
which, during the nineteenth century, made up its deficiencies. 
The Norwegian nation is certainly very far from regretting that 
political developments are moving in this direction, but we 
cannot but realize that the emancipation of former colonial 
peoples may involve, at any rate in the first instance, a very 
serious loss of resources on the part of Western European na- 
tions. We are faced with an increasing pressure of population 
against limited natural resources. 

Limited as are the natural resources of the Continent as a 
whole, the basis of the economic life of each separate unit is 
even more precarious. Nevertheless, each individual country 
has, over a period of time running in most cases into centuries, 
tried to develop a diversified economic life, agriculturally and 
industrially — partly to meet the threat of isolation in case 
of war, partly for reasons of economic policy. The result is that 
each unit presents a complicated economic pattern, revolting 
from the point of view of liberal economic theory, but neverthe- 
less a pattern which cannot suddenly be torn asunder. 

Thus the problem of European union is extremely complicated, 
psychologically, politically and economically. The fact must be 
faced that Western Europe cannot achieve economic health and 
once more become self-supporting except in close collaboration 
with the United States. Atlantic collaboration is as vital in the 
economic field as it is in the field of security. 


ef 


Next to the scarcity of natural resources, the chief obstacles 
to be overcome in the economic field before European union is 
practicable may be listed as follows: 1, the wide differences in 
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living standards between Mediterranean countries on the one 
hand, and northern European countries on the other; 2, the 
widely varying levels of social security within the Western 
European community of nations; and 3, the differing views 
among states as to the primary aims of the economic policies of 
states, and even more the difference of views with regard to the 
best methods of achieving these aims. 

The existence of these differences is the chief reason why many 
Western European governments now emphasize the idea that 
regional groupings are the most promising approach to the wider 
aim of European union in the economic field. 

Britain’s Labor Government and the labor governments of 
the three Scandinavian countries have made the maintenance 
of full employment and of a high level of economic activity 
the paramount aim of their economic policies, and they consider 
central planning and government control of economic activity 
necessary to achieve that end. The governments of most con- 
tinental countries of Western Europe, on the other hand, trust 
in the free play of the forces of the market and decidedly refuse 
to secure for themselves the powers required to enable them to 
control economic activity. Their apparent aim seems to be 
to get back, at least in some important respects, to the situation 
of the 1920’s —or further back still, to 1910 — both for their 
own nations and for Western Europe as a whole. Very similar 
thoughts evidently motivate the E.C.A. integration plan as 
presented by Mr. Hoffman in his address to the Council of E.R.P. 
nations in Paris on October 31, 1949. He there defined the sub- 
stance of integration as “the formation of a single large market 
within which quantitative restrictions on the movements of goods, 
monetary barriers to the flow of payments, and eventually all 
tariffs are permanently swept away.” 

There is, however, a large body of opinion in Europe, and 
not only in the European labor movement, which regards the 
idea of a free market in the liberal sense on a continental scale 
as a delusion. There is, according to this view, a possibility or 
even a probability that the removal of present governmental 
controls would merely mean their replacement by the controls 
of international cartels, acting independently of the curbs and 
guidance of democratic agencies. As pointed out by Mr. Michael 
Hoffman in a Geneva dispatch of November 20, 1949, to The 
New York Times, the danger that such a development will result 
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from present efforts to lift governmental controls is very real. 
This only proves the old truth that it is impossible to “turn back 
the clock” of history. The days of old-fashioned economic liberal- 
ism are gone, and in the words of this dispatch, “faster than 
the governments are acting to remove quantitative restrictions 
on imports, industrialists are joining hands across frontiers to 
prevent such liberalization from having any serious effect on 
the volume of trade.” 


III 


The Norwegian people, in so far as they take an active interest 
in the problem, are definitely skeptical of plans for integration, 
which once more place our economy at the mercy of continental 
cartels. They are equally skeptical towards the idea of rapid 
integration of Norway’s economy with that of the Mediterranean 
countries. We have grave doubts whether the group of nations 
that today are members of the O.E.E.C., or of the Council of 
Europe, form a natural unit, economically and politically. That 
this is not particularly a Norwegian view, nor a Socialist one, 
is borne out by the statement of Professor Bertil Ohlin, leader of 
Sweden’s Liberal Party, in the Strasbourg Assembly debate on 
the role of the Council of Europe in the economic field. Professor 
Ohlin was somewhat skeptical as to the realism of thinking in 
terms of continents. It is not true, he stated, that water divides 
countries and peoples, nor does the mere fact that a group of 
countries are part of the same continent necessarily entail so 
large a common interest as to provide a rational basis for unity 
among them. He felt that neither in the short nor in the long 
run is it desirable to develop such a form of economic collabora- 
tion among the states of Western Europe as would tend to become 
an obstacle to the further expansion of economic relations be- 
tween democratic Europe and the United States of America, 
or reduce the economic intercourse that now exists. In his opinion 
it was quite evident, from the Scandinavian point of view, that 
the economic advantages which would follow an expansion of 
trade between the Scandinavian countries and the United States 
were certainly not smaller than those which would be gained 
from more intimate trade or other economic relations between 
the Scandinavian countries and the countries of southern Europe. 

Such a line of reasoning is even more natural for Norway 
than it is for Sweden, dependent as Norway is on extensive trade 
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with all countries and on shipping in all waters. I am therefore 
pretty certain that there would be general and strong disagree- 
ment in Norway with the last sentence of the following state- 
ment by the Alsop brothers in their New York Herald Tribune 
column of November 23, 1949: “In the first stage, there would 
be three separate groups of ‘integrated’ states— France and 
Italy; Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg; and the three Scan- 
dinavian countries. The first five countries would then be joined 
to form ‘Fritalux.’ The Scandinavians would then probably 
be brought into Fritalux.” 

Rather than envisage such a development, most Norwegians 
would tend greatly to favor the idea of expanding Scandinavian 
regionalism in the direction of a North Sea and a North Atlantic 
community, working in, that is, more closely with Great Britain 
and with the United States. For Norwegians, as members of 
the Northern European regional defense group under the At- 
lantic Treaty along with Denmark and the United Kingdom, 
such a development seems obviously desirable. This does not, 
of course, hold true for Sweden which is not a signatory of the 
Atlantic Pact. The fact that Sweden in all probability will 
maintain her military neutrality, however, is not necessarily a 
serious obstacle as far as economic cooperation is concerned; in 
December 1949, she joined with Denmark and Norway in 
accepting the invitation of Great Britain to explore possibilities 
for closer codperation among the four countries in the financial 
field and for arrangements to increase the exchange of goods. 
At the time of writing, these exploratory talks are proceeding; 
and although there is little likelihood of their leading to the 
establishment of anything as ambitious as an economic bloc or 
a monetary union, there is good hope of achieving limited re- 
sults in the field of payments and of commercial exchanges. 

Even in such a small and comparatively homogeneous group 
as the three Scandinavian countries there are serious difficulties 
to be overcome on the way towards economic integration. At the 
risk of being classified as a representative of the kind of Euro- 
pean statesmanship “‘so stumped by the trees of individual diffi- 
culties that it tends to overlook the forest and can move forward 
only under the urge of popular clamor inspired by a new vision” 
(as The New York Times recently put it in an editorial), I 
believe it right to point out the obstacles to be overcome. As far 
as Norway is concerned, there is very definitely no popular 
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clamor for European union. There was such clamor for our 
joining the Atlantic Pact. But the adhesion of Norway to the 
Council of Europe aroused practically no popular response, and 
until fairly recently there existed in Norway no organization 
representative of the so-called “European Movement.” 

There is even considerable skepticism among the Norwegian 
people towards the idea of a Scandinavian customs union, and 
for several reasons. Industrially, Norway is considerably less 
developed than either Sweden or Denmark. Our main exports 
are food (fish and fish oils, whale oils), raw materials (pyrites 
and iron ore, timber, chemical fertilizers) or half-finished prod- 
ucts (ferroalloys, wood pulp). What we have in the way of 
home market industries were harder hit during the war than 
the corresponding industries of the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Norway also suffered considerably greater war losses than 
Denmark, losing half her merchant fleet and seeing her northern 
provinces and a half score of her cities totally destroyed. To pay 
her way in her economic relations, Norway had to concentrate 
her efforts during the present reconstruction period on rebuild- 
ing her devastated areas and on the development of export in- 
dustries and the reconstruction of the merchant marine. 

Under a Scandinavian customs union, Norwegian manufactur- 
ing industries producing for the same home market would stand 
no fair chance in competition with the much better equipped 
industries of Denmark and Sweden. If these Norwegian home 
market industries were put out of business, there would be 
serious dislocation and widespread unemployment. A consider- 
able number of workers would have to be retrained, and capital 
would have to be invested in different industries. In other words, 
the establishment of a Scandinavian customs union is imaginable 
only if it comes into effect over a period of years. And it would 
create the need for increased dollar-financing on a large scale 
during this transition period to meet the problem of a readjust- 
ment of Norway’s national economy. This is just one example 
of what constitutes the general problem in present-day Europe 
—the contradiction between the short-term aim of viability 
and the long-term aim of closer economic unity. Norwegians 
believe that, for Europe as a whole no less than for Norway, too 
quick an advance in the direction of economic integration would 
delay the attainment of equilibrium with the dollar area, both 
for individual nations and for Western Europe as a whole. 
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Added to this is the fact that under modern conditions Scandi- 
navia, as a unit, is far from large enough to constitute a balanced 
organism. The economies of our three countries are complemen- 
tary only to a very limited extent. All three of us are dependent 
on extensive exchanges with both the sterling and the dollar areas. 
We also have important trade links with the Slav continental 
bloc, links which it would be desirable to develop in order to 
increase dollar earnings and save dollar imports. A Scandinavian 
customs union, therefore, could never aim at becoming a self- 
sufficient unit. It certainly must aim at adopting a low-tariff 
policy. Indeed, if we want to achieve a necessary increase in 
exports from Scandinavia to the United States, or for that matter 
from Western Europe as a whole, there is, to quote Professor 
Ohlin once more, “little doubt that the adoption of a low-tariff 
policy in both the European groups and in the United States 
would prove a much more decisive factor than the formation of 
a European tariff union alone.” 

Norway is, of course, aware that theoretically Western Europe 
can achieve a large measure of liberalization of trade and of 
integration, as defined by the E.C.A., and at the same time meet 
its dollar payments problem, if all countries adopt a policy of 
deflation which drastically reduces import requirements through 
mass unemployment. Such a development would be contrary to 
the declared aims of European Economic Codperation as defined 
in the O.E.E.C. Convention, which in its preamble stresses the 
promotion of full employment, and in Article Seven refers to the 
obligation to proceed to financial stabilization “having due re- 
gard to the need for a high and stable level of trade and employ- 
ment.” In addition to this, a policy of general deflation would also 
be politically disastrous. It would create social conditions favor- 
able to the growth of totalitarian movements, whether Com- 
munist or Fascist, and thus defeat the very object of United 
States aid to Europe —to help maintain “political and social 
conditions in which free institutions can exist.” That is why 
Norway insisted, in the new scheme for a European clearing 
union, on referring to the necessity of combating not only the 
dangers of inflation, but equally those of a deflationary policy. 

All this must not be taken to mean that the attitude of Norway 
toward projects for economic integration is merely negative. For 
several years, through a Scandinavian committee of experts, we 
have been exploring possibilities for common Scandinavian de- 
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velopment projects in various fields of activity. In December 
1949 a common power development plan was submitted to the 
Governments of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, under which 
Norway would supply hydroelectric power for export to Den- 
mark via Sweden. We hope this scheme will be accepted and 
will be followed by other common development projects. 


IV 


When we pass from the field of economic integration to that 
of political unification we must once again face the fact that 
serious obstacles do exist. The setting up of the Council of 
Europe, with its Committee of Ministers and its Consultative As- 
sembly, no doubt is a very important landmark in the history of 
inter-European cooperation. It would, however, be very unfor- 
tunate if the illusion were created that the formation of a United 
States of Europe is just around the corner. The Council of 
Europe is, and for quite a number of years no doubt will remain, 
an organization of sovereign states. We are only beginning to 
attack in earnest the problem of pooling these sovereignties. 

In the Strasbourg Assembly there emerged in the course of last 
summer’s debates two distinct schools of thought. The Latins 
(irrespective of party), most of the Benelux representatives and 
the British Conservatives favored what might be termed the con- 
stitutional, or the federal, approach to the problem. They wanted 
to start with a draft constitution for the United States of Europe. 
The Scandinavians, with hardly an exception and again irre- 
spective of party, and most of the British Labor representatives, 
favored what might be termed the functional approach. They 
wanted to take up concrete projects for practical codperation in 
various fields and to evolve such inter-European machinery as 
would be necessary to carry out the projects. 

At its session in Paris in November 1949, the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council of Europe inclined towards the func- 
tional rather than the constitutional approach. It favored a policy 
of caution, of making haste slowly. Norwegians were very glad 
that such was the case. In the Norwegian view, there would be 
considerable danger of provoking a popular revulsion against 
the idea of European union, if precipitate action were taken. It 
takes time to put before the public measures for a pooling of 
national sovereignties, to explain fully their implications, and to 
make clear why the measures are needed. 
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In this connection I think it is important to point out that the 
so-called European Movement may be dangerous in so far as it 
creates the illusion in the United States that there exists in Europe 
much more of a mass movement for European union than is 
actually the case. No doubt, opinion in favor of union is con- 
siderably stronger on the Continent than it is in Scandinavia. I 
seriously doubt, however, that the European Movement has as 
wide popular support as it claims. Some of the resolutions 
adopted by the Strasbourg Consultative Assembly may give a 
similar impression to that created by rallies of the European 
Movement. The Assembly, consisting as it does of individuals 
without defined constitutional responsibility in their own coun- 
tries, moves on a much less responsible level than does the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. I am convinced that the Committee of Min- 
isters is more truly representative of what popular opinion as a 
whole in Western Europe considers possible of achievement than 
is the European Movement or the Consultative Assembly. 

In the meetings of the Assembly committees which have been 
held since the Committee of Ministers had its Paris session, the 
“federalist” view still seems to predominate, though in a more 
chastened form than during last summer’s plenary session. There 
is every reason to expect, therefore, that there will be further 
controversy between the Assembly and the Committee of Min- 
isters bearing not only on the question whether the federalist or 
the functional approach should be adopted, but no less concern- 
ing the relative powers of the two chief organs of the Council. 

One word, before concluding, on the problem of Germany. 
The only possible solution, as Norwegians see it, is to bring the 
Western German Federal Republic into the family of demo- 
cratic Western Europe. The Council of the E.R.P. countries has 
already admitted German representatives, and there is agree- 
ment between the Committee of Ministers and the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Consultative Assembly that Western Germany 
should be admitted as an associate member of the Council of 
Europe in time for its representatives to take part in the forth- 
coming second session of the Assembly. 

I say, the only possible solution. Having suffered five years of 
occupation at the hands of Germany, the Norwegian people 
could hardly be expected to give an enthusiastic welcome to 
German representatives. They realize, however, that if Western 
Germany were left outside the pale, German nationalism would 
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be still further strengthened. But we are glad to know that re- 
sponsible statesmen neither in the United States nor in Britain 
are in favor of permitting the Germans to rearm and admitting 
them to military codperation under the Atlantic Treaty. 

Perhaps American readers will feel that I am overcautious, 
both in this respect and in regard to the problem of European 
union as a whole. I am certainly not more so than the majority 
of my fellow-countrymen. I am deeply convinced that until the 
real problems involved in the achievement of European union 
are much more fully understood and appreciated by the general 
public in our democratic nations, we must proceed slowly. There 
is, therefore, real danger if American expectations are raised far 
beyond the possibility of immediate fulfilment. 

The problem of European union is our common problem. 
It is one problem among many which face us within our North 
Atlantic community, and I am convinced it can find its solution 
only in the wider context of Atlantic codperation. Western 
Europe does not on its own possess enough natural resources to 
constitute a self-sufficient economic unit. Nor would it be desir- 
able to make any attempt in the direction of European autarchy. 
Europe certainly must break down internal barriers which are 
out of harmony with technological and economic realities. But 
there would be scant advantage and might be real danger if in- 
tegration within Europe should, in any way, result in any kind 
of European isolationism. There must be ever closer codperation 
across the ocean. We on the European side have before us the 
task of giving to our peoples a new vision, which must be a 
realistic one, of the necessity for closer union in our part of the 
world. Individual Americans can assist us enormously if they 
help all the people of the United States to understand why prog- 
ress towards the goal of European union must of necessity be 
slower than was the process of establishing the United States. 
To many Americans, the inevitable slowness of the process 
may seem depressing. Viewed in a historic perspective and from 
the Norwegian side of the Atlantic, developments of the last two 
and a half years are momentous. The establishment of O.E.E.C., 
the creation of the Western Union, the conclusion of the Atlantic 
Treaty and the setting up of the Council of Europe are no mean 
achievements in such a short span. Let us hope that the march of 
world events will give us the time we need to solve the problem 
of European union by truly democratic methods. 


WORLD LABOR’S NEW WEAPON 


By David Dubinsky 


TUDENTS of international affairs were quick to recog- 

S nize the establishment of the International Confederation 

of Free Trade Unions (1.C.F.T.U.), at London during the 

first week of December 1949, as “‘an event of historic importance, 

in many respects the most significant development in the struggle 
for a free world.” 

The I.C.F.T.U. is not the first attempt at world labor organi- 
zation. About 85 years ago, the International Workingmen’s 
Association was founded by Karl Marx; it succumbed to the 
Bakunin-Marx feud and the differences caused by the Franco- 
Prussian War. The Second (Social Democratic) International 
was established in 1889, but could not weather the crisis of 
World War I. Its economic counterpart — the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (I.F.T.U.) — founded in 1901, 
managed to survive the war, but soon thereafter faced the ruth- 
less assaults of the Third (Communist) International and its 
trade-union auxiliary, the Red International of Labor Unions 
(Profintern), which were set up by the Bolsheviks after they 
seized power in Russia. Not even the blows of the Nazis could 
entirely wipe out the I.F.T.U., however, and it struggled on 
through World War II while Stalin was, for diplomatic reasons, 
officially “liquidating” his Comintern. 

Despite determined opposition from the American Federation 
of Labor, the I.F.T.U. decided to merge with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.), which had been established 
in January 1945 and included the Communist-controlled “trade- 
union” organization of Russia as well as the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization (C.I.O.), which hitherto had had no inter- 
national affiliation. This marriage turned out to be a quarrel- 
some and miserable affair, for the Kremlin persisted in exploit- 
ing the W.F.T.U. as an instrument of its imperialist foreign 
policy. After about four years, the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, the C.I.O. and other free trade unions withdrew. 

Meanwhile, a realignment of profound importance was matur- 
ing in the ranks of world labor, and in June 1949 there was held 
at Geneva a preliminary conference of the free world labor 
organizations which set up the preparatory machinery for the 
recent London Conference. It would be false, however, to con- 
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clude that the creation of the I.C.F.T.U. was merely the result 
of the disintegration of the W.F.T.U. 


II 


First of all, the new International is a product of a marked 
growth of unionism. Since 1933, American trade unionism has 
expanded enormously, so that there are now 16,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in its ranks, and the dynamic unity demonstrated by the 
A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. at the London Congress raised the 
prestige and strength of all American labor. Across the Atlan- 
tic, the British trade unions have not only survived a terrible total 
war but have risen to new heights of power. The free trade 
unions of democratic Europe have revived, despite the cruel 
havoc wrought by the Nazis; in Western Germany alone, the 
restored free trade union federation now has more than 5,000,000 
members. In Latin America, labor has grown in numbers and 
maturity in the face of severe difficulties. In Japan there are 
today about 6,000,000 in the trade unions. And in India and in 
the underdeveloped colonial areas, unionization has also made 
notable headway. 

Secondly, the new International represents a fundamental de- 
parture from the pattern of all its predecessors. European trade- 
union aims and actions, though very important, are not its main 
wellspring. The present and potential strength of the new organi- 
zation stem in large measure from the strength of labor in the 
western hemisphere and from the rising trade-union movements 
of Asia and Africa. At the London Congress the representa- 
tives of the young trade-union movements of Asia and the 
colonial countries were vigorously independent. Here was no 
staging of a puppet show of colored folks, as is done — sup- 
posedly in the name of racial equality — at Communist-control- 
led conferences. That there was genuine codperation on a basis 
of equality was demonstrated when eight of the 19 members 
of the Executive Committee were chosen from organizations 
outside Europe and North America, where the great bulk of the 
present membership is to be found — three from Asia and the 
Middle East, two from Latin America, one each from Africa, 
Australia-New Zealand and the West Indies. One of the most 
encouraging features of the London Congress was the absence of 
Great Power domination. The President, Paul Finet of Belgium, 
and the General Secretary, J. H. Oldenbroek of Holland, are 
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representatives of small countries; and in order to avoid even 
the appearance of control by any one “Big Power” in the trade- 
union world, Brussels was chosen as the headquarters. 

How profound a departure this is from the old game of 
power politics in world labor affairs is strikingly confirmed by 
a comparison with the attitude of the Russian “unions” in 1938. 
The British T.U.C., desperately seeking to bolster the forces that 
were supposed to be in opposition to Nazi Germany, sought at 
that time to have the Soviet unions affiliate with the I.F.T.U. But 
the Russians agreed to consider affiliation only on the condition 
that the I.F.T.U. first amend its consitution so as to provide 
for two presidents and two general secretaries with separate 
but equal authority — one president and one secretary to be 
selected exclusively by the Russian trade unions and the other 
president and secretary to be elected by a general vote of the 
I.F.T.U. Congress, with the Russian delegates participating. 
The Russian unions also stipulated that no dues paid by them 
were to be used in any way that might be construed as hostile 
to the Soviet labor organization, the Communist Party of Russia 
and the Soviet Government. At the same time, the Soviet trade 
unions were to be assured the freedom to act as they pleased 
toward all other labor movements and governments. 

The democratic structure of the I.C.F.T.U. is anchored in 
the complete equality of rights of all its affiliates, regardless of 
the size of the country in which they function. No affiliate, no 
matter how small its membership, is compelled to accept the 
viewpoint of any other national trade-union center and the con- 
stitution provides effective democratic machinery for ascertain- 
ing common aspirations and for meeting common needs. 

This principle of autonomy for national affiliates runs like a 
steel rod through the constitution and structure of the new 
organization. The prospects for full collaboration by the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats—which are organizations for 
world-wide codperation of affiliated unions in specific trades or 
industries — are much enhanced by the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of autonomy. The I.F.T.U. and especially the W.F.T.U. 
could never reconcile themselves to the insistence of the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats that their autonomy be maintained. 
Prior to the First World War, German trade unionism, with its 
high degree of centralism, was predominant in the I.F.T.U., and 
this militated against a full understanding with the trade secre- 
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tariats. After World War II, the super-centralized Russian trade 
unions dominated the W.F.T.U. and sought to turn these trade 
secretariats into mere departments of the international center. In 
its unrelenting counter-offensive, the A.F. of L. relied heavily 
on the trade secretariats and championed their autonomy. 

Experience has taught the free trade unionists the dangers of 
overcentralization. Hence the Constitution of the I.C.F.T.U. 
provides that, “With a view to giving special attention to prob- 
lems affecting the workers in special areas or regions, in order 
to seek to further the aims and objects of the Confederation, 
regional machinery shall be established for such continents or 
areas as may be determined by the Congress or General Council.” 
The foundation for such regional machinery is already at hand 
in the western hemisphere through the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Labor, and steps have recently been taken to consoli- 
date effective regional machinery in Asia. 


Il 


A third factor that made possible the formation of the new 
International is that in recent years there has been much rethink- 
ing of fundamentals in the ranks of free labor. Even before the 
London Congress got under way, some people prophesied that 
its sessions would be torn by a conflict between the non-Socialist 
American trade unionists and their Socialist-minded colleagues 
from other lands. These prophets were wrong. On more than 
one occasion, when there was a difference of opinion, the dele- 
gates of the A.F. of L., C.I.O. and the United Mine Workers 
were actively supported by trade unions with a Socialist tradi- 
tion and orientation. The Congress steadfastly adhered to the 
policy of opposing Communism by defending the democratic 
form of government; it consistently avoided becoming involved 
in disputes over the question of so-called free enterprise, which 
would divide its ranks unnecessarily. Neither British labor, the 
free labor organizations on the European continent, nor some of 
the Asiatic unions, are advocates of “free enterprise.” Yet no 
one can question the vigor or reliability of their defense of 
democracy in their respective countries. 

More and more, American labor has come to realize that 
the vital line of demarcation dividing mankind today, within 
every nation as well as among the nations, is drawn not between 
those who would have the government own some industries and 
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those who would have such industries remain under private 
enterprise, but between those who have contempt for the dignity 
of human life and those to whom human values, rights and 
liberties are paramount. Last year, American labor rallied to 
the support of the British Labor Government while it was 
under heavy attack in the United States and in Britain as a 
“welfare state.” This new approach represents the highest com- 
mon denominator of agreement ever attained among the trade 
unionists of Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas. Free labor 
everywhere recognizes the essential identity of Nazism, Fascism, 
Falangism and Communism, and holds that free trade unions and 
governmentally-controlled “Labor Fronts” are as incompatible 
as are democracy and dictatorship. Adhering to this principle, 
the London Congress rejected the Thailand and Dominican 
delegations because they did not represent bona fide unions. 

The London declarations breathe a spirit of self-reliance, 
rather than of a reliance on the state. The I.C.F.T.U. declara- 
tions of policy have very little Socialist phraseology in them and 
are refreshingly free from the clichés of the past. The word 
Socialism has lost much of its luster in the eyes of labor as a 
result of ‘““National Socialism” in Germany and the “Socialist 
paradise” in the Soviet empire. There is a widespread and 
growing feeling that though Marx is buried in London, Marxism 
is buried in Moscow. In its ‘‘Manifesto and Declaration of Basic 
Social and Economic Demands,” the I.C.F.T.U. does not rule 
out competitive enterprise. Neither does it rule out public or 
government ownership; but in both public and private enter- 
prise, the I.C.F.T.U. insists that the workers shall enjoy certain 
basic rights and have an adequate voice in the economic life of 
their country. It is dedicated to the maintenance and expansion 
of democracy. In his significant address to the London Congress, 
President William Green of the A.F. of L. won hearty approval 
when he extended the concept of citizenship and democracy from 
the realm of political relations to the field of economy. The 
Manifesto of the London Congress reads: 

We assert that economic and political democracy are inseparable. We demand 
full participation by worker organizations in economic decisions affecting planning, 
production and distribution. Where vested economic interests block the road to 
human progress, private planning for profit must yield to public planning for the 
people. 


In the light of the triumphant counterrevolution in Russia 
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and the emergence of Communism’s offspring, Nazi-Fascist 
totalitarianism, an increasing number of people in the European 
labor movement have begun to doubt that state control is the 
panacea for social ills. As this doubt grows, there is a growing 
confidence in the usefulness of independent trade unionism. In 
nearly every European country, the organization of labor into 
a political party preceded and, indeed, inspired the trade-union 
movement. The result was that political ideology greatly influ- 
enced the policies of the trade unions. But since the war, trade 
unionism even in Germany, where this development had 
appeared in its classical form, has undergone a profound change. 
In Western Germany the trade unions are bona fide and free, 
and are now separate from the Social Democratic Party, which 
is still generally recognized as the political party of labor. 

The British Trades Union Congress, which has been the back- 
bone of all British Labor Governments, is not immune to this 
process of change, and much hard thinking about basic principles 
is going on in its ranks. This has been especially stimulated by 
the fact that in Britain the trade-union movement is at one and 
the same time the backbone of the government and the guardian 
of the prerogatives of its working-class membership. Experi- 
ence has taught British labor that it is much easier to embrace a 
general program than to execute a particular policy. 

In sum, all the free trade unions of the old world, while still 
largely continuing to advocate Socialist measures, have become 
aware of the dangers of bureaucratization of economic life and 
the growth of the octopus state. Even unions with the strongest 
Socialist leanings now realize the necessity of safeguarding the 
independence of their organizations in nationalized industries. 


IV 


The insistence that free labor and democracy are inseparable 
is at the very heart of the unequivocal opposition of the new 
International to all types of totalitarianism — the autocracy of 
Franco Spain or of Latin American dictatorships no less than 
the totalitarianism of Communist Russia and her satellites. With 
the defeat of Nazi Germany, Moscow-directed Communism 
has, however, become the main danger to democracy and world 
peace. It is much more difficult to combat Communism than it 
was to fight Nazism and Fascism, since Communism pretends to 
be the champion of labor and poses as a higher form of democ- 
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racy, to which it tirelessly pays homage. This is calculated hypoc- 
risy, yet it is because of this pretense that the Communist fifth 
columns, with their numerous fronts, have so much more influ- 
ence than the Nazi-Fascist outfits. 

The defense of democracy against the Communist effort of 
world domination must include military measures. But military 
security alone is not enough. The I.C.F.T.U. insists that political 
liberty, social justice and economic security together form the 
lifestream of every free nation. Economic help for the under- 
developed countries, and full national freedom for the dependent 
peoples at the earliest possible moment, are both essential for 
the defeat of totalitarianism. The paramount prerequisite in the 
defense of world democracy against Communism or any other 
species of totalitarianism is not piecemeal or temporary recovery, 
but the integration of the economic life of the free countries 
into a balanced and sound world economy. The new Interna- 
tional considers that the European Recovery Program and Presi- 
dent Truman’s Point Four are sound, effective policies leading 
to economic integration on a continental and world-wide scale. 

Plainly, American trade unionism, occupying a major place 
in the strongest sector of world economy, has a major part to 
play in this world-wide campaign. Perhaps it has something to 
teach its friends abroad. The standing which American trade 
unionism enjoys today in the eyes of world labor is due above 
all to the benefits which labor organizations have won for the 
working people of the United States. Foreign trade unionists 
are impressed by the high standard of living in the United 
States, and by the fact that organized labor in the United States 
enjoys greater recognition and more rights than in most other 
countries; and they have come to realize that, though American 
labor has a different and less radical-sounding philosophy than 
their own, the labor movement in the United States has in 
practice been very successful in defending and expanding the 
workers’ interests. 

Moreover, trade unionists abroad have begun to perceive that, 
contrary to the old assumption, American labor does not limit 
its activities to questions of hours, wages and working conditions, 
but takes an increasingly effective part in community problems 
and in international affairs. The traditional independence of 
American labor from all political parties, its critical attitude 
toward the state, and its inveterate and unceasing hostility to 
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all species of totalitarianism have, nonetheless, been maintained. 
The success of this policy has aroused new interest abroad. 

American labor has much more to offer the international free- 
trade-union movement than material aid. In its structure, 
American trade unionism provides the practical way of building 
a democratic labor movement free from denominational limita- 
tions. The American labor movement recognizes that the com- 
mon struggle against the totalitarian menace demands that all 
democratic free trade unions — Socialist, Catholic, Protestant, 
and the so-called pure and simple type — must unite their ranks 
on an international scale. 

The unity of American labor at London was the decisive 
factor in building the first international bridge between the 
Christian and Socialist-minded trade unionists. American trade 
unionism is, in principle, opposed to the organization of labor 
along denominational lines. In Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and Italy, American labor spokesmen, who are not Socialist- 
minded, minced no words in condemning all attempts to organize 
trade unions on denominational lines which could only divide 
the ranks of free trade unionism. Because of its resolute opposi- 
tion to the organization of Christian trade unions, American 
labor has gained considerable confidence among the Socialist- 
minded trade unionists in their relations with the Catholic labor 
organizations. 

At the same time it must be noted that American labor has 
within its leadership and membership a substantial. number of 
adherents to the Catholic faith. Yet there are no separate 
Catholic trade unions in the United States. There is not even 
any serious call for the creation of such labor unions. American 
trade unionism has demonstrated in practice that there can be 
room aplenty for Catholic workers in the membership and 
leadership of a bona fide free-trade-union movement organized 
on non-denominational lines. This obvious fact has convinced 
the overseas Catholic trade unionists of the soundness of 
American labor practices. 

In Europe, some of the Christian trade-union organizations 
have been in existence for decades. In some countries they fought 
side by side with trade unions whose leadership is largely Social- 
ist-minded. The mere affiliation with the I.C.F.T.U. by both of 
these types of unions in any one country should not be taken to 
mean their organic unification at an early date. Even in the 
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United States, where no denominational differences enter into 
the picture, the A.F. of L. and C.I.O. are both affiliated to the 
I.C.F.T.U. as distinct bodies; no immediate organic unification 
has followed from such international affiliation. But in other 
countries, as in the United States, the affiliation with a common 
international trade-union center makes for closer codrdination 
and codperation among the various labor bodies. Furthermore, 
the common affiliation of the Christian and the Socialist-minded 
free trade unions in the J.C.F.T.U. will tend to reduce the old 
suspicions and prejudices which have developed over the years 
between the two types of bona fide labor unionism. 

As an active member of the I.C.F.T.U., the American trade- 
union movement, which is free from the antipathies and grudges 
rooted in nineteenth-century European conflicts between lay and 
clerical forces, will certainly play a prominent role in helping 
to overcome such diverse influences among the democratic trade- 
union movements. In London, American labor made its first 
significant contribution in this direction, when Socialist trade 
unionists voted to enlarge the executive committee of the 
I.C.F.T.U. by adding the Italian Catholic trade-union leader, 
Giulio Pastore. Mr. Pastore was nominated by an Italian 
Socialist trade unionist as the unanimous choice of the Catholic 
and non-Catholic democratic labor organizations of Italy. 

At the same time, American labor has been learning many 
things, and has been reorienting itself, quietly, steadily and 
profoundly. After World War I, foreign relations really seemed 
“foreign” to the American trade-union movement. Today, the 
situation is completely reversed. American labor’s complete 
break with isolationism first revealed itself after the destruction 
of the free-trade-union movement in Germany and Austria, and 
the common struggle against Nazism and Fascism ushered in 
a new era for American labor. The change of mood of course 
reflected the changing attitude of the United States Government 
and of the American people as a whole. In 1934, the convention 
of the A.F. of L. considered the resolution of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union delegation “to instruct the 
Executive Council to take steps for affiliation with the 
I.F.T.U.;” and after some hesitation and negotiation, the A.F. 
of L. reaffiliated with the I.F.T.U. It was actively associated 
with the International for only about four years during the 
period 1919-1939, however, for the A.F. of L. feared that the 
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preoccupation of the I.F.T.U. with political problems would 
open the door to Communism. United States labor did not yet 
realize how fundamentally antagonistic democratic Socialism is 
to totalitarian Communism; the C.1.O. and the British T.U.C. 
believed until quite recently that they could codperate with 
Communist-dominated unions. 

Today, the A.F. of L., the C.I.O. and American labor organi- 
zations outside both national federations share with Socialist- 
minded European unions and all other free trade unions a 
common hostility to Communist despotism, and to its tools and 
agencies. The A.F. of L., which foreign labor once considered 
a conservative organization, is firmest of all in its insistence 
that the international trade union movement shall continuously 
and energetically concern itself with such general “political” 
issues as human rights, political discrimination, genocide, the 
crisis in China, the national freedom and territorial integrity of 
weaker peoples, and the rising menace of forced labor. How 
far the wheel has turned is illustrated by the fact that today 
it is precisely the A.F. of L. which is most insistent that organ- 
ized labor occupy itself with such problems. It does so because 
it has learned that only thus can the door be shut to Communism. 
More and more the forces of free labor throughout the world 
are facing the complex problems of our difficult era in an 
undogmatic way; more and more they are freeing themselves 
from rubber-stamp phrases and absolutist philosophies, to seek 
practical, realistic solutions for present-day problems. 


Vv 


America was born in a revolutionary struggle for national 
independence, and the American people and the organized labor 
movement have a time-honored tradition of opposition to all 
forms of colonialism. The rising trade-union movements of the 
underdeveloped countries count on American labor to bring 
them powerful support in their struggles for national independ- 
ence. 

American labor can in turn immensely strengthen the world 
position of the United States if it assumes its full obligations in 
the I.C.F.T.U. Judging by the fantastic notions that some people 
abroad hold about our country, a darker and more forbidding 
Atlantic now hides America from the rest of the world than in 
the days of the first voyage of Columbus. By full participation 
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in the international free-trade-union movement, American union- 
ism can make a major contribution toward the rediscovery 
of America—the real America— by the people of the old 
world. 

The London Congress is thus a landmark in world labor his- 
tory. The road before the I.C.F.T.U. will not be smooth nor will 
the course be easy to steer, even though a map has been provided. 
A basic unity of purpose and plan was achieved at London, but 
there are obstacles ahead and inner strains and stresses among 
the affiliates. Years of antagonisms will not be dissipated over- 
night. Much will depend on the energy and extent of American 
labor participation in the work of the new International. Indeed, 
American labor carries a doubled responsibility, for it must not 
only support the work of the I.C.F.T.U., but must be no less 
resolute in keeping the foreign policy of the United States 
Government consistently and vigorously democratic. Vacillating 
policies, such as the one recently proposed by our State Depart- 
ment toward Franco Spain, can create grave misunderstandings 
of the American purposes among the laboring forces of Europe 
and Asia. 

Moreover, the conflict between the I.C.F.T.U. and the 
W.F.T.U. is bound to grow in intensity and bitterness. Both 
organizations are fighting for the biggest stakes in the world — 
the hearts and souls and minds of many millions of working 
people in scores of countries. Neither organization can sidetrack 
or softpedal. Moscow could not possibly impose totalitarian 
Communism on the rest of the world without first getting a 
stranglehold on the remaining free labor organizations. That 
would entail the destruction of the I.C.F.T.U., now the head 
and heart of international democratic labor. The new Inter- 
national fully realizes the seriousness of the threat. The battle 
is all the more difficult because the W.F.T.U. is permitted full 
freedom to operate against free trade unions in democratic lands, 
while the road is heavily barred to the I.C.F.T.U. in all Iron 
Curtain countries. 

What is more, in France, Italy and sections of Africa and 
Asia the W.F.T.U. still holds formidable positions, which the 
Communists won by infiltration during the four years when 
their association with the free unions covered them with a mantle 
of respectability. It will be a primary task for the I.C.F.T.U. 
to unmask these organizations dominated by the W.F.T.U. and 
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to liberate the workers from their influence. The challenge and 
threat of totalitarian Communism to labor is world-wide. It can 
be met and defeated by free labor only on a world-wide basis. 
No trade-union movement struggling against totalitarianism in 
any country should be left to battle alone against an interna- 
tional menace promoted and supported by a gigantic total- 
itarian World Power. A democratic world labor international 
is now a vital necessity for the preservation and growth of 
human freedom and social progress. The reality of this new 
internationalism was demonstrated at the London Congress, 
where all were allies, welded in a common cause against the 
threat of totalitarianism and reaction. German and Japanese 
free-trade-union representatives are in the top leadership of the 
I.C.F.T.U. on a basis of equality. 

The new International is not based on alliances among various 
Powers, and unlike the W.F.T.U. will not be a political instru- 
ment for any nation or combination of Powers. But though it 
will be entirely independent of the governments of the countries 
where its affiliates are located, it cannot and will not be neutral 
in the historic struggle now going on between the democratic 
and totalitarian countries. No organization dedicated to the 
struggle for human rights and social justice can be above the 
battle when freedom and peace are so gravely endangered. 

It is precisely because the role of free labor is so dynamic 
that the Communist attacks on the I.C.F.T.U. are so full of 
fury. The establishment of the I.C.F.T.U. is a categorical repu- 
diation of the myth that Soviet totalitarianism is a progressive 
idea, or that the Communist system offers anything that will 
advance the interests of the international working class. Dele- 
gates representing 50,000,000 workers in more than 50 countries 
have now branded Bolshevism the arch-enemy of labor. This 
may well turn out to be the blow that destroys the pretense under 
which Bolshevism has for several decades made most of its 
gains — the supposition that it is a friend of the workers of 
the world. The international free-trade-union movement is a 
powerful weapon in the struggle for a society in which all 
human beings and institutions can strive to fulfill their aspira- 
tions in a civilized manner and under the guarantees of freedom. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN HALFWAY 
By John H. Williams 


E ARE now close to the halfway mark of the Marshall 
\ LV, Plan, and well beyond it in terms of the scheduled ap- 
propriations.* Last year, though the yearly program of 
aid was submitted to Congress in February, the process of first 
“legislating” and then “appropriating” for it was not completed 
until October. This year, the process has begun in an atmosphere 
of “disappointment,” to cite Mr. Hoffman’s phrase widely 
echoed in our press, over Western Europe’s failure to make a 
stronger response to E.C.A.’s request, presented to the O.E.E.C. 
Council last October 31, for a program of “integration” to solve 
the dollar deficit and make Western Europe independent of “ex- 
traordinary outside assistance” by July 1, 1952. 

Adequate perspective is more necessary than ever. We may be 
in danger of swinging from undue optimism to undue pessimism, 
and in the latter mood, of insisting on unduly simplified solutions. 
It should be remembered that it was the European Organization, 
in its first Interim Report, that first officially called attention to 
the fact that the recovery in 1948 merely brought us to the hard 
core of the problem of the dollar deficit. The report predicted 
that, unless “drastic changes in policy” were made, Western 
Europe’s dollar deficit would still be some $3 billion in 1952. The 
first effects of the report were excellent. The rather shallow op- 
timism that had prevailed, in Western Europe as well as here, 
disappeared. The report called for a plan of action. On Febru- 
ary 17, 1949, the O.E.E.C. Council adopted a set of principles 
which were made the basis of a plan of action, announced on 
March 8 by the newly created Consultative Group of Ministers. 
This seemed a brave start, but as the year wore on, there was a 
growing impression of a lack of sense of direction. One reason 
for the change was undoubtedly the prolonged negotiation over 
the revision of the European Payments Agreement. Another was 
the British reserve crisis and the general setback to exports. A 
third reason was the growing feeling that the Consultative Group 
of Ministers was not providing the vigorous leadership hoped 
for; and along with this there developed doubts about the ade- 

1 Last year, I discussed the European Recovery Program, in the light of the O.E.E.C.’s 


first Interim Report, in “Europe After 1952: the Long-Term Recovery Problem,” Foreign 
Affairs, April 1949. 
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quacy of the plan of action. It was against this background that 
Mr. Hoffman made his request that the Council should present 
a record of progress and a program of integration. He asked also 
for the appointment of a strong political leader, or “coérdinator,” 
who could resolve differences and expedite the program. 


II 


The response made to Mr. Hoffman’s request is the O.E.E.C.’s 
Second Report, adopted by the Council on January 31, 
after meetings in Paris of the Consultative Group of Ministers 
with Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Harriman and their chief aids. The new 
report is in many ways encouraging. Even including Western 
Germany, industrial production in 1949 was some I§ percent 
above the level of 1938. After the First World War, the pre- 
war level of industrial production was not regained until 1925. 
The most encouraging development in 1949 was that the peak of 
inflation was passed. This had been the first objective of the 
March plan of action. Basically, the conquest of inflation has 
been made possible by the expansion of production and the re- 
moval of scarcities, in which the recovery program has played a 
major role, and by the adoption of restrictive fiscal and monetary 
policies which the rise in production has made possible. There is 
still, however, no firm assurance that the battle against inflation 
has been permanently won. Britain’s experience in 1949, and her 
announced program of further budgetary cuts, provides one illus- 
tration; and the relation of wage policy to political changes in 
France provides another. The wave of devaluations in the wake of 
sterling devaluation is requiring renewed vigilance in every 
country lest the external effects be dissipated by renewed in- 
flation. 

One other major point in the March plan of action was the 
coordination of investment. The first Interim Report had called 
attention to the fact that the national four-year plans (presented 
in response to Mr. Hoffman’s request of July 1948 for a “master 
plan”) emphasized self-help rather than mutual help, and re- 
vealed much wasteful duplication of investment. From the survey 
presented in the new report, it must quite frankly be concluded 
that last year, as regards codrdination of investment, was a year 
of exploration rather than achievement. Even apart from the 
question of how much centralization of authority is needed, the 
subject presents numerous complexities. One is the basic ques- 
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tion of method, as between reliance on planning and on free mar- 
ket forces; and how to integrate investment as between countries 
where it is planned and controlled and countries where it is not. 
There are also the uncertainties in forecasting aggregate demand 
and in locating production in the right places, having in mind 
that little analytical work has yet been done on problems of loca- 
tion. There is the cartel problem and the danger that private 
interests will undo what governments have planned. There is 
the very troublesome question of what relative weight to put on 
current comparative costs and on future development. There 
are the questions of the desirable speed and scope of change, of 
how fast and how far to go, questions which for old and settled 
communities like those of Western Europe present far greater 
hazards than for less developed areas. 


III 


I have dwelt on the codrdination of investment not only to 
reveal the difficulties, but also to indicate that the “integration” 
approach to the solution of Western Europe’s dollar deficit 
should not be regarded as new. From the beginning, it has been 
present under various names and forms. What has happened 
since October is an increased emphasis on integration, and on 
liberalization of trade and payment as the way to achieve it, 
though the new report calls also for further study and action in 
the related field of codrdination of investment. 

One of the outstanding features of 1949 was the striking tend- 
ency for intra-European trade balances to level off.’ France, 
for example, which had previously had a deficit with almost 
every other country, has since July 1 not had to use any of her 
drawing rights against the United Kingdom or Belgium. Bel- 
gium, whose intra-European surpluses had been about twice her 
dollar deficit, now has a much reduced surplus, if not an actual 
deficit. The United Kingdom, which previously had been a net 
exporter to the Continent, has become during the past year a 
moderate net importer. It may be premature to try to appraise 
the significance of this movement, which seems to have been due 
in part to the realignment of currencies, and even more to the 
passing of inflation and the removal of scarcities through in- 


2 Equally striking has been the recovery in the aggregate of intra-European trade to the 
1938 level, from about 60 percent of that level in 1947, despite the retention heretofore 
of bilateral trade agreements. 
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creased production. But it seems to provide the most promising 
indication thus far of the development of a trade pattern that has 
a foundation in the logic of the changes in international rela- 
tionships wrought by the war. By destroying the pattern of trade 
between Europe and the outside world — particularly the earn- 
ings from overseas investment and services, along with a 
general impairment of trade with Eastern Europe and the Far 
East — the war not only greatly intensified the dollar shortage 
problem, but by that very fact swept away the basis on which 
the prewar pattern of intra-European surpluses and deficits had 
long rested. There was thus created a strong presumption that the 
trade of the Western European countries among themselves 
should move toward a position of even balance, except as that 
position might be modified by such movements of capital and 
credit as they might be able to sustain among themselves. 

It is now greatly to be hoped that this movement toward 
equilibrium of trade and payments can be strengthened and con- 
solidated. To achieve this result is undoubtedly one of the main 
purposes of the new measures for which Mr. Hoffman has been 
contending. The movement to liberalize trade had its beginnings 
last year as an outgrowth of the negotiations for the revision of 
the Payments Agreement. Proposals were made, and some actual 
steps taken; and the Council adopted a resolution calling on 
the participating countries to report by October how far they 
were prepared to put their intra-European trade on the basis 
of open general licenses. This movement was greatly strengthened 
by Mr. Hoffman’s statement to the Council on October 31. In 
the new report, all the participants have undertaken to place a 
minimum of 50 percent of their privately traded intra-European 
imports on this basis. This, however, should be but a beginning. 
It is a fair presumption that in the present enlarged and better 
balanced state of intra-European trade, a liberalization of trade 
by 50 percent would not produce any serious disturbance of trade 
or employment, and would not seriously increase the competi- 
tion which domestic producers would have to face. The move- 
ment will miss its main objective if it does not go far enough to 
produce competition severe enough to promote productivity, 
serve as a guide to new investment and codrdination of invest- 
ment, and direct the further expansion of production and trade 
into the right channels for overcoming Western Europe’s ex- 
ternal deficit. But how fast the pace of trade liberalization will 
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be from now on is uncertain,? and much may depend on the 
payments arrangements still to be worked out. 


IV 


To achieve complete freedom of intra-European trade would 
require free transferability of currencies. Following Mr. Hoff- 
man’s statement of October 31, E.C.A. presented a proposal 
which it hoped would provide the outline of a plan that could 
be incorporated in the new O.E.E.C. report, which would then 
soon be followed up by the actual creation of a European Pay- 
ments Union. At first there seemed to be general assent, at least 
as to the basic objective. But as the discussions continued, im- 
portant questions were raised, particularly by Great Britain. 
There was also a last-minute revelation that our own Govern- 
ment was not of one mind. The result was that in the January 31 
meeting, no plan for a Payments Union was adopted, and the 
whole matter was put aside for further study by the experts. 

The basic purpose of the proposed Union is to set up a pool, 
consisting in part of gold or dollars and in part of credit facili- 
ties provided by the Union. Payments among the members would 
be effected through the Union, the payments taking the form 
partly of credits and partly of gold or dollars — the latter on an 
ascending scale for debtors and a descending scale for creditors, 
so as to bring pressure on both to work toward an even balance 
in their aggregate intra-European trade. A Board of Manage- 
ment would be created, with powers designed to facilitate this 
process. To set the Union going, E.C.A. would provide a fund 
of ‘free dollars,” to be withheld from the “basic aid” allocated 
among the participating countries. 

Many of the questions raised are to me reminiscent of old 
Bretton Woods discussions. Is the new Union to be merely the 

3 E.C.A. has pressed for virtually complete liberalization by the end of 1950. The French 
have proposed an increase to 60 percent by July 1, provided the proposed Payments Union 
is by then in operation, and to 75 percent by the end of the year. It has been said that these 
figures are well within the scope of British intentions, but that a number of other countries 
regard them as excessive. It should be noted, too, that hard currency countries, such as 
Belgium, are still excluded from the trade-liberalization proposals by others, including 
Britain. One of the present uncertainties is how far the restraint on freeing intra-European 
trade stems from genuine balance-of-payment difficulties and how far from a desire to 
protect vested interests. It must be recognized that a too-rapid pace of change might 
produce a serious setback in production, trade and employment, and that this hazard is 
much greater in old and settled communities than it would be in less developed areas. 
Even this caution, however, must be tempered by the fact that the period of external aid is 


limited, and results not achieved now may be much more difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve later on. 
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lender of last resort, or is it intended to supplant existing means 
of international payment? One of the chief objectives is to in- 
clude within the area of liberalized trade and payment not only 
the Western European countries and their overseas territories 
but also Britain and the sterling area. From the standpoint of 
“integration,” this seems to me a much more desirable objective 
than a mere intra-European trading area. But it does raise seri- 
ous questions as to how the new multilateral payments system is 
to be related to the sterling system. The British have contended 
that, if this can be done at all, it can be only through assigning 
to the Union the more limited function of lender of last resort; 
and they have said that any more extended use of the Union 
would involve the freezing of all sterling area accounts and also 
transferable sterling. The British contention is that if both 
the sterling system and the Union were in operation simultane- 
ously, both would tend to work lopsidedly. For sterling holders 
would pay their deficits in sterling as at present, while Britain 
would be required to pay her deficits in clearing units and to 
lose gold or dollars to the Union. 

Another question that has been raised, and one that should 
be of special interest to us, is whether it is possible to operate 
any kind of gold or dollar settlement system in Europe so long 
as there is a dollar shortage. To put the question differently, 
could the Union be any stronger than the dollars we put into it? * 
A temporary answer could be found through the provision of 
dollars by E.C.A. for the next two years. But the proposed Union 
is intended to be a permanent mechanism, and the implication 
cannot be avoided that it is based on the assumption of Western 
Europe’s achieving viability in dollars by 1952. A related ques- 
tion is whether, should this not prove to be the case, the United 
States is prepared to provide more dollars after 1952, or, as an 
alternative, to accept discrimination. A further question is how 
the new Union and its Board of Management would be related 
to the International Monetary Fund. 


4 


I do not regard these questions as insoluble, but they do indi- 
cate that time must be allowed for more thoroughgoing analysis 
than the payments problem has thus far received. Of necessity, 


4 This has also been, as I originally contended, a question for the International Monetary 
Fund. 
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some new arrangement must be made to supplant the present 
Payments Agreement which expires on July 1. One criterion 
should be to build on what we have; and this, I believe, should 
involve a thorough survey of what can be done to rehabilitate 
sterling, which is already serving as the basis of the most ex- 
tensive multilateral trading system that now exists. This would 
require, as one prime essential, a solution of the problem of the 
wartime sterling balances, which was put on the agenda for 
further work growing out of the Washington conference last 
September of the United States and Canada.° Indeed, a solution 
of this problem is also mentioned as essential in the proposed 
European Payments Union. 

As to the Payments Union, I would lean toward the lender- 
of-last-resort function. With E.C.A. aid, the gold or dollar set- 
tlement feature could, I think, be made workable, and would 
serve a desirable purpose, for the next two years; but the longer 
future is conjectural. This may be a good reason for continuing 
to regard European payments arrangements as temporary and 
experimental, and for leaning toward more limited, rather than 
ambitious, and quite possibly hazardous, conceptions. What 
does seem particularly desirable is some intra-European credit 
arrangement which would permit the countries to think in terms 
of their aggregate European trade position (including their 
sterling area position), rather than in terms of bilateral trade 
balancing; and which would give time for corrective action 
without threatening immediate and substantial loss of reserves. 
One of the most critical difficulties in Europe today is that the 
war and the initial postwar confusion have stripped reserves to 
the danger point, so that the countries cannot ride out even minor 
international trade disturbances. This is one reason why I have 
favored increasingly over the past year a change in the technique 
of E.C.A. aid, with less emphasis on programming and more 
on provision of reserves. Such a change would accord with the 
fact that now that the groundwork in production and internal 
financial stability has been laid, we need a more flexible ap- 
proach to the problems of trade adjustment that remain unsolved. 


VI 


In problems of this character, there is a kind of cause-and- 
effect dilemma. More liberal trade and payments arrangements 


5 See John H. Williams, “The British Crisis,” Foreign Affairs, October 1949, p. 14-15. 
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would undoubtedly improve Western Europe’s ability to over- 
come her external deficit. But we must bear in mind that it was 
the dollar shortage that produced the trade and payments restric- 
tions even before the war, and has intensified them since the 
war. It is the threat of a continuing deficit after 1952 that now 
makes the Western European countries cautious about throwing 
off their trade restrictions, and entering into payments arrange- 
ments which quite possibly after 1952 they would not be able 
to maintain. It is this kind of dilemma, also, that raises questions 
about intra-European codperation, or integration, and the forms 
that it might take. 

It is therefore essential to have as clear a view as we can of 
the possible future pattern of trade. The recent emphasis on in- 
tegration in terms of analogy with the United States and its “one 
big market” has suggested to some minds that Western Europe 
is being advised to solve its external problem by developing trade 
within itself. Seen in this way, the analogy would be quite mis- 
leading. Western Europe can perhaps to some extent reduce its 
overseas dependence, and O.E.E.C. plans, as outlined in the 
new report, do call particularly for an expansion of agricultural 
production, which is only now reaching the prewar level for the 
area as a whole. But we must bear in mind that the level of real 
income is still some 10 percent below prewar; and whether it 
can be raised to a reasonable standard by a process of Western 
Europe’s turning inward upon itself seems to me highly dubious. 
Basically, we have the problem of a small land area, with un- 
balanced resources, which in the past has had to look increasingly 
to the outside world, both for supplies and for markets, and in 
the process has developed a population density about four times 
that of the United States. American integration — through west- 
ward expansion into virgin territory within a single country — 
has involved not only the development of a great internal free 
market, but a lessening dependence on the outside world. In the 
fundamental respect therefore of relative dependence on internal 
and external markets, it would surely be misleading for Western 
Europe to use the American economy as its model, though more 
could be said for it if Western and Eastern Europe were com- 
bined. 

Moreover, our kind of integration, if applied in Europe, would 
involve a time schedule and a scope that reach far beyond the 
E.C.A. program. Many of the questions raised by it are ob- 
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viously political as well as economic. Indeed, this would be true 
even of the proposed Payments Union and the trade liberaliza- 
tion program if they were pushed to their logical limits; and 
this point has been stressed particularly in connection with the 
proposed Board of Management and its powers. As I earlier 
pointed out, this is also one of the main limiting factors on Euro- 
pean codrdination of investment. For really thoroughgoing in- 
tegration on the American model, even if it were otherwise de- 
sirable or feasible, the main question raised would be whether 
political union would not have to precede economic integration. 


VII 


It is recognized, however, that the analogy with the American 
kind of integration is imperfect, and, so far as I know, there is 
no reference to it in the new report. What undoubtedly was 
mainly intended was that a better integration of European pro- 
duction and trade would stimulate efficiency and might reduce 
the gap between American and European productivity. The 
question of comparative productivity as between countries is a 
complex one. It involves not only comparison of physical output 
per man hour, but comparative wages and other costs. Economists 
in some European countries do not concede that the comparison 
has been unfavorable since 1938; and for the postwar years at 
least, it is not clear that this country, with its rapidly rising wage 
costs and its emphasis on quantitative expansion more than on 
qualitative improvement of plant and equipment, has been out- 
stripping, or possibly even keeping pace with, some of the Euro- 
pean countries. It is not clear, either, whether the main difficulty, 
at least for some of the larger European countries, is the question 
of size of industries, having regard to their overseas as well as 
their domestic markets. 

But taking a longer view, I have felt that one of the main 
causes of world imbalance has been, and is likely to continue to 
be, our tendency to outstrip other countries in productivity. 
Often in the past, our progress has come irregularly, and has 
been associated with depressions, though not depressions long 
or deep enough to have cumulative destructive effects like 
the Great Depression of 1929-33. After the 1920-21 depres- 
sion, American productivity increased 10 percent a year for two 
successive years. One question for ourselves is whether our econ- 
omy is still capable of that kind of progress. But a point to 
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emphasize is that, under dynamic conditions, the growth of 
comparative productivities has to be regarded as a race; and 
the American economy cannot be expected to stand still while 
Europe is endeavoring to catch up. Certainly the burden of proof 
lies on those who question this conclusion; and, among other 
things, what they have to explain away is the succession of de- 


valuations of currencies that has occurred since the First World 
War. 


VII 


Essential as it is to raise European productivity, it seems to me 
unlikely that the dollar deficit can be eliminated primarily by 
direct exports to this country. It is important to bear in mind 
the relative magnitudes of trade, and the historical trends. Even 
in 1938, the dollar area took only one-seventh of Western Eu- 
rope’s exports, while supplying one-fourth of her imports; and 
before that there had been a long history of a worsening im- 
balance in the direct trade between the two areas. Between 1938 
and 1947, Western Europe’s imports from the dollar area doubled, 
while exports dropped about 40 percent. The crux of Western 
Europe’s dollar problem is found in these facts, which accounted 
for a gap of about $6 billion on trade account, and including 
invisible items, of about $6.9 billion, in 1947, when the Marshall 
Plan was first conceived. Including capital transactions and the 
trade of the O.E.E.C. dependent overseas territories, the total 
gold and dollar deficit was $8.5 billion. 

For the year ending July 1, 1950, the gold and dollar deficit 
of the O.E.E.C. countries with the United States and Canada 
is estimated in the Report at $4.4 billion; and the principal 
changes, compared with 1947, are a contraction of about $2.5 
billion in imports from this area and an expansion of only $204,- 
000,000 in Western Europe’s exports to the area.® The national 
programs for 1950-52 show for the whole period 1947 to July 1, 
1952 an estimated decrease of imports from the United States 
and Canada of $3.6 billion, and a rise in exports of $665,000,000. 
When these changes have been achieved, Western Europe’s im- 
ports from this area will be $3.2 billion, and her exports to it 
$1.5 billion. 

These figures, taken in relation to Western Europe’s balance 


6 The poor showing in exports to us was due in part to our recession last year; the 
figures are $833,000,000 in 1947, $1.218 billion in 1948, and $1.037 billion in 1949-50. 
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of payments as a whole, show clearly that the main solution is 
being sought through a contraction of imports from the dollar 
area accompanied by an expansion of exports to other parts of 
the world. For the whole period from 1947 to July 1, 1952, im- 
ports are expected to expand by $700,000,000 (despite the con- 
traction of $3.6 billion from the dollar area) and exports are 
expected to expand by $5.5 billion, of which only $665,000,000 
represents an expansion to the United States and Canada. Ex- 
ports to this area will be less than 10 percent of total Western 
European exports. Yet the increase in these exports compared 
with 1947 will be 80 percent. The contraction of imports 
from this area will be 54 percent. We shall be supplying 
Western Europe with nearly as large an amount of imports as in 
1938, but they will represent only one-sixth of its total imports. 


IX 


These figures seem to me to give a more realistic view of the 
possible future pattern of trade than is implied in the emphasis 
on the dollar export drive, important as that is. They have im- 
portant implications for trade policy. The chief one is that multi- 
lateral trade, not only within Europe, but even more in overseas 
trade, is the right objective. Europe must be able to use her trade 
surpluses elsewhere to cover her trade deficit with the dollar 
area. This implies, equally, that the ultimate goal must be con- 
vertibility of currencies, not only within Western Europe, but 
throughout the world. Experience has already shown that the 
dollar deficit is proving more intractable than the over-all ex- 
ternal deficit. Britain has been viable over-all for the past year 
but has not been able to use her surpluses elsewhere to meet her 
deficit with us. France is now approaching a similar condition. 
For the aggregate of the O.F.E.C. countries, this tendency is 
revealed in the summary of the national programs, which in- 
dicate an expected gold and dollar deficit in 1951-52 of $2.3 
billion, though the over-all deficit is expected to be $1.5 billion, 
indicating that the O.E.E.C. countries expect to have a substan- 
tial surplus with the non-dollar world. The problem is thus 
becoming increasingly one of how to put the parts together to 
achieve a stable world equilibrium. 

It is quite clear that this objective will not be reached by 1952. 
The new O.E.E.C. report is less pessimistic than the earlier one. 
It accepts the dollar deficit of $2.3 billion in 1951-52, indicated 
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by the national programs, and concludes that the deficit will be 
further reduced in 1952-53. It indicates that the Western Eu- 
ropean countries are as firmly resolved as the United States that 
the program should end on schedule on July 1, 1952, though 
pointing out that there will still be special problems in a few 
countries, such as Western Germany, Austria and Greece. This 
does not mean, however, that the problem of the dollar deficit 
will not remain. The termination of the E.C.A. program on 
schedule should differentiate between the countries that have 
structural international trade problems still unsolved, and those 
that do not, or whose difficulties stem from those of others. But 
the main effect, I think, will be to broaden the area of considera- 
tion of the problem of imbalance, focusing attention on the fact 
that it is a world problem, and not merely a Western European 
problem. Indeed, there is growing awareness both here and in 
Europe of the need for a broader attack, which should not wait 
for the E.C.A. program to end. 

The broader problem is to work out a sustainable pattern of 
world trade. This is a problem quite as much for us as for West- 
ern Europe, the sterling area, and other parts of the world. Its 
largest aspect, indeed, is the growing preponderance in the world 
of the American economy, its comparative self-containment, its 
long-run tendency to outstrip others in productivity, and its 
short-run instability, which, as was indicated last year, produces 
effects abroad quite out of proportion to the internal effects. 
About the future of American policy there are many uncertain- 
ties. Though the American tariff has been greatly liberalized 
since the mid-thirties, and the United States has taken the lead in 
the I.T.O. and G.A.T.T. negotiations, many of the American 
duties are still prohibitive over the range of goods in which 
Western Europe might compete, and there is still a real ques- 
tion as to how much the American people have ceased to be 
protection-minded where it counts. The I.T.O. Charter has not 
yet been accepted by Congress, and there have been recent indi- 
cations that formidable opposition is being organized against it. 
Between the desire of industrial and labor groups to keep out 
imports and the desire of farmers and industrialists to retain 
their war-swollen foreign markets as vents for surplus, even at 
the expense of the taxpayers— and the urge, common to all 
countries, to use the foreign balance as a stabilizer of home pro- 
duction and employment at high levels — there will undoubtedly 
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be severe political tensions in the United States, the outcome of 
which it would be hazardous to predict. 

The approach to Western European viability that I have 
suggested — putting the main emphasis on reduction of im- 
ports from the United States and expansion of Western Euro- 
pean trade with other parts of the world, with a secondary, 
but still very important, emphasis on expansion of Western 
European exports to the United States — seems to me the kind 
of solution indicated by the relative magnitudes of trade and by 
the historical trends. It does, however, present serious questions. 
It implies discrimination against American exports. Such dis- 
crimination, however, is already implicit in the new measures 
for liberalization of trade and payments. Moreover, this basic 
change in our trade policy was already involved in the 25 per- 
cent cut of imports from the dollar area by Britain and the 
sterling area last summer, which must have been reviewed and 
approved at the September conference. Nevertheless, the work- 
ing out of the implications of this change, in a spirit of codpera- 
tion rather than conflict, and with a view to expanding world 
trade, will doubtless present many difficulties. The most im- 
portant question should be whether this discrimination could 
be regarded as temporary or whether it would tend to crystallize 
into a permanent division into “two worlds,” which would run 
counter to the professions, European as well as American, that 
the object of the recovery program is to restore a multilateral 
non-discriminatory trade world. 


x 


The historical answer to unbalanced trade and productivity 
has been international investment. One of the most significant 
announcements in the new O.E.E.C. report is that the organiza- 
tion now proposes to undertake a study of foreign investment. 
The interest in President Truman’s Point Four indicates that 
American thinking is turning in the same direction. The prob- 
lem now presented, however, is quite unprecedented, and the 
analogy with nineteenth century experience could be misleading. 
Basically, what the world now requires is a flow of American 
capital accompanied by a flow of European exports. Such a 
development is not only unprecedented historically, but pre- 
sents new and complex theoretical problems. It is not a question 
of “tied loans” but of an organic relation between the flow of 
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capital and of goods. The danger is a further strengthening of 
trade ties between the United States and the less developed parts 
of the world, leaving Western Europe in a backwater. From 
this point of view, it would seem advisable for Western Europe 
to codperate as fully as possible with her own resources in in- 
ternational investment, as Britain has been doing in the sterling 
area. 

As regards American investment, it seems unlikely that the 
main reliance could be put on private foreign investment, at 
least without substantial guarantees. A part of our puzzle has 
been that, while the rdle we should play in the world is that of 
a creditor country, the conditions are often more favorable for 
investment here, not only for Americans but also for others. The 
history of the inter-war period is full of perverse and unstable 
capital movements which disturbed rather than restored inter- 
national equilibrium. The kind of development program now 
needed would require planning, whether or not we like that 
word, because it would not be at all certain otherwise how the 
parts might fit together. It would require that attention be di- 
rected to key spots where aid would relieve European difficulties 
— for example, the problem of the sterling war balances in the 
Middle and the Far East. It should give attention also to mili- 
tary and political considerations. It raises questions of our rela- 
tion to such conferences as that recently held in Colombo by 
the British Commonwealth to explore the problems of South- 
east Asia. One agency that could do effective work is the Bank 
for International Reconstruction and Development. But there 
will also be a need for American governmental investment, and 
probably also for some American grants of aid. I do not expect 
an early solution of the problem of world imbalance. But that is 
all the more reason, if this conclusion is right, why we should be- 
gin now, rather than wait for 1952. The hopeful aspect of the 
Western European problem is that it may after 1952 be “manage- 
able,” to quote the language of the new report, without an or- 
ganized program of “extraordinary outside assistance.” 


CROWDED COUNTRIES AND 
EMPTY SPACES 


By Sir Alexander M. Carr-Saunders 
W re shall fill the “empty spaces” of the world? This 


pressing question has come to the fore today as a result 

of the assumption by Europeans of control over non- 
European territories during the last three centuries. These ter- 
ritories were not vacant, and indeed were not underpopulated 
in terms of the skill of the indigenous inhabitants. But where 
there was land suitable for European methods of exploitation 
in a climate to which Europeans were accustomed, and where 
the indigenous population was sparse, Europeans settled. In 
some of these areas, North America and Australia for example, 
the natives were pushed out of the way; in others, South, Central 
and East Africa for instance, regions were demarcated for Euro- 
pean settlement and the natives relegated to reservations, though 
employed in European districts as laborers. In such countries 
as India and Indonesia, on the other hand, where climate and 
methods of cultivation were unfamiliar and the population was 
dense, there was no settlement by Europeans. 

The causes of these migrations were mixed, but a basic im- 
pulse in the whole movement was the desire of Europeans to 
expand trade—in other words, to develop these territories. 
Sometimes they developed them by forming settlements to work 
the soil, sometimes by introducing more orderly conditions which 
permitted the native inhabitants themselves to use their resources 
and expand their commerce. Demographic influences — the 
pressure of population — were thus secondary in the migrations 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But the development 
of these North American, Asiatic and African territories led to 
demographic changes of great importance in Europe. By pro- 
moting the exchange of manufactured products for food, and by 
thus increasing the food supply of European countries, popula- 
tion growth was stimulated, and though this did not provide 
the original impetus for the migrations, it became important in 
the course of the story. It was not until towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that population began to increase markedly 
in Europe, and at first this took place only in certain countries. But 
as time went on, a high rate of natural increase made its appear- 
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ance throughout Europe, and emigration seemed to offer at least 
a partial solution of the resulting problem of overpopulation. 

There came a swing of the pendulum. A decline in fertility 
followed a decline in mortality, and in the years after the First 
World War interest shifted from a concern for the dangers of 
overpopulation to a concern for the dangers of a falling popu- 
lation, since evidence seemed to point towards a decline of 
numbers in the western countries. Though it was apparent that 
large areas in the East were overcrowded, it was the fashion in 
the West at that time to look upon eastern countries as fortunate 
because they were free from “the menace of underpopulation.” 
Now the picture has changed once more. The fear of yesterday 
is looked upon as groundless, for the prospect of a decline in 
numbers in the West is now judged to be remote. But the steady 
increase of population in some eastern countries is regarded as 
a very serious threat to their well-being. 

Reflections upon the history of population movements have 
also produced noteworthy shifts of opinion as to their causes. 
There was formerly, for instance, a tendency to think of the 
large-scale migrations of the past two centuries or so as “normal.” 
But a closer view of history did not support such a view, and 
when, in the third decade of this century, migration began to 
slow down it began to seem likely that we were living at the end 
of an age which is exceptional in its population movements. There 
was formerly also a disposition to look upon the causes of mi- 
gration as measurable forces. Areas became congested, it was 
thought, and internal tensions were generated. Then migrations 
followed more or less automatically, and very likely led to strife 
with neighboring areas; or, if population movement was im- 
peded and the tension not relieved, a danger zone was created. 
Quite possibly a predictable sequence of events of this kind did 
occur in the earlier phases of human history and among the more 
primitive peoples— the Polynesians, for example. But it has 
become evident that the effects of population changes on inter- 
national relations are unpredictable. That is not to say that popu- 
lation changes in a country do not affect its relations with other 
countries, but only that we cannot tell what the response of vari- 
ous countries will be. 

The main features of the world population situation at present 
are the contrast between this rapid growth of numbers in certain 
Asiatic countries, whose populations are already very dense, and 
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the apparent underpopulation of certain other areas. Australia, 
for instance, certainly looks empty, and since no Australian au- 
thority seems to put the desirable population of the continent 
at less than 20,000,000 or 25,000,000, we must conclude that, in 
fact, it is only partially peopled. Other areas, such as New 
Guinea and East Africa (Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika) are 
also sparsely populated. The level of technical skill in these 
areas is low, compared to that in Australia, and it may be that 
at this level they are not, in fact, underpopulated. But there can 
be no doubt that with improvement in methods of industry and 
agriculture these regions could hold much larger numbers of 
people. 

The problem offered by contrasts of “empty” and crowded 
lands is ancient, though the form which it now assumes is new. 
In Utopia there was a recognized way of solving it, Sir Thomas 
More told us: 


If so be, that the multitude throughout the whole Ilande passe and excede the 
dewe number, then they choese out of every citie certein citezens, and build up a 
towne under their owne lawes in the next land where the inhabitauntes have 
muche waste and unoccupied ground, receaving also of the same countrey people 
to them, if they will joyne and dwell with them. Thus they joyning and dwelling 
together do easelye agre in one fassion of living, and that to the great wealth of 
both peoples. For they so bringe the matter about by their lawes, that the ground 
which before was neither good nor profitable for the one nor for the other, is now 
sufficiente and fruteful enoughe for them both. But if the inhabitauntes of that 
lande wy! not dwell with them to be ordered by their lawes, then they dryve them 
out of these boundes which they have limited, and appointed out for themselves. 
And if they resiste and rebel, then they make warre agaynst them. For they counte 
this the most juste cause of warre, when anye people holdethe a piece of grounde 
voyde and vacaunt to no good nor profitable use, kepyng other from the use and 
possession of it, whiche notwithstandyng by the lawe of nature ought thereof to 
be nouryshed and relieved. 


In real life, as in Utopia, man’s sense of justice is offended 
when valuable land is put to no good or profitable use, as in cen- 
tral and southern Italy today, where peasants are occupying 
under-cultivated estates. And when the under-cultivated estate 
is in “the next land,” or overseas, serious international problems 
can arise. 

Such differences in density of population do not, however, 
mean that there must inevitably be a movement from the over- 
crowded countries into the sparsely settled ones. In some instances 
the peoples of overpopulated areas are too ignorant to realize 
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their true condition, or too apathetic to attempt to remedy it by 
emigration; and there are cases in which the leaders of overpopu- 
lated countries have virtually forbidden all emigration except to 
areas under the national flag, as did Mussolini. Yet while nothing 
is predetermined in these matters, the coexistence of areas in such 
different circumstances is a fact of much importance. It is now 
generally realized that emigration is very unlikely to solve the 
difficulties of an overpopulated country, even when the country 
is small. (The Irish were fortunate in that, just when they were in 
trouble, a great stream of emigrants which they could join was 
flowing across the Atlantic.) The increase in population in coun- 
tries like India is so huge that outflow by emigration could be no 
cure and hardly even a palliative. But though this is fairly well 
understood in India, nevertheless the pressure of population there 
influences the attitude of Indians toward other countries. 


II 


In particular, of course, overpopulation in India affects the 
attitude of Indians toward the three sparsely populated East 
African territories to which we have referred — Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika. This particular case is worth examination in 
some detail, as an illustration of the general problem. The recent 
census of East Africa shows that there are about 17,000,000 
Africans, 180,000 Indians and 50,000 Europeans in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, and that of the Europeans, 65 percent 
are British. Indian opinion, of which Mr. N. Gangulee’s recent 
book, “Indians in the Empire Overseas,” may be taken as repre- 
sentative, holds strongly that Indians should have a large degree 
of freedom to enter these territories. Mr. Gangulee does not 
maintain that emigration offers even a partial solution of India’s 
population problem, but he says in effect that since East Africa 
offers opportunities to Indians possessing skill, ambition and en- 
terprise which they cannot find in their overcrowded home, they 
should be able to enjoy those opportunities if they want to. In 
other words, if nationals of other countries are allowed to con- 
tribute to the development of this area, why should Indians be 
excluded? 

Mr. Gangulee’s position is moderate. He does not ask for un- 
limited entry of Indians. “A realistic view of the problem should 

. . convince Indians that the policy of the Open Door in the 
Dominions and Colonies cannot be a practical proposition,” he 
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writes. Yet he insisted: “There should be scope for Indian im- 
migrants to share in the utilization of the natural resources. This 
suggestion . . . does not mean an unrestricted immigration and 
settlement of Indians . . . irrespective of the interests of other 
communities or irrespective of the economic possibility of the 
region in question.” 

This claim is strongly denied in East Africa. Both European 
and African members of the Kenya Legislature, for example, as 
reported in the London Times on August 18, 1949, insist that 
Asian immigration should be drastically curtailed. It was said 
in the legislative debate that the existing legislation is wrongly 
based on economic considerations, and that formation of the 
right national character of the nation now coming into being in 
Kenya should be the first aim in immigration control. European 
elected members of the legislature pointed out that further In- 
dian immigration would be disastrous to people living in East 
Africa; and an African member of the legislature said that “In- 
dians were obstacles in the paths of Africans who consequently 
could not advance in such employment as the government service, 
commerce or as artisans.” Such views may be taken as repre- 
sentative. 

The Government of Kenya (a Crown Colony and Protector- 
ate) has full power to regulate the entry of all who wish to come 
to the country, whether they are British not domiciled in Kenya, 
members of a sovereign nation within the Commonwealth, or 
aliens. In other words, the Government of Kenya, and also the 
Governments of Uganda (also a Protectorate) and Tanganyika 
(a former Mandate, now a U.N. Trust Territory under British 
administration) have their hands more or less free. What con- 
siderations are relevant when they face this situation? 

About one fundamental matter there can be no doubt at all. 
At the time when Europeans first entered East Africa the in- 
habitants were without even the most elementary acquaintance 
with all those scientific, technical and administrative skills avail- 
able in western civilization. Responsible Africans now clamor 
to possess these arts, and non-Africans, however conscious they 
may recently have become that the possession of these powers is 
no guarantee of a good life, rightly think that it is proper to hand 
them on. But if non-Africans are to do this, it cannot be just by 
advice; if there are to be schools and universities for Africans, 
non-Africans must set them up and conduct them, and so must 
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they set up and administer the machinery of government and take 
the lead throughout the whole field of social and economic life. 

It would be possible to design and carry out a program of as- 
sistance for Africans which assumed that, after a certain time, 
non-Africans would withdraw from the country. But East Africa 
is not taking this path. Almost all the Indians and a certain pro- 
portion of the Europeans are settlers — that is to say, people who 
have committed their future to the country, who expect to end 
their lives there, and who intend that their children shall make 
their careers in the country. The settlement of Europeans has been 
encouraged in Kenya, and more than 12,000 square miles have 
been set aside for white farmers in the highlands. There are not 
many attractive openings for white settlers, apart from farming, 
since the European is willing to take only the higher positions in 
trade; the less remunerative openings, in retail trade for example, 
are attractive only to Indians. The settlement of Indians was not 
directly encouraged by the Government; they were brought to 
the country for construction work, especially on the railway, and 
when they were allowed to stay on they discovered that the open- 
ings (chiefly in retail trade) were good according to their stand- 
ards. Other Indians, hearing of these opportunities, followed. 

The economic progress of Kenya is due very largely to the 
energies of the European settlers in the highlands and of the In- 
dians in trade. In Tanganyika there is less white settlement, and 
in Uganda none, but in both these territories the Indian is ubiq- 
uitous, engaging in trade and also to some extent in manufacture. 
Thus settlement has speeded things up in the economic sphere, 
and the consequent increase in the wealth of the territories has 
made possible a rate of development in education, health and 
other governmental services that could not otherwise have oc- 
curred. The problem of further Indian immigration has arisen 
because Indians compete, or seem to compete, with both Africans 
and Europeans, whereas Europeans and Africans do not at pres- 
ent get much in one another’s way. And, of course, Indians al- 
ready in East Africa would like to see their numbers strength- 
ened. 

The debate in the Kenya legislature got near the root of the 
matter when it emphasized that speed of economic development 
can be bought at too high a price, and that the ultimate character 
of the emerging community is the important issue. So far so good. 
But the settlers are there, and no one has suggested that they 
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ought to depart except at their own wish. In short, they must be 
incorporated within the emerging nation. The problem is the 
problem of nation building. 


III 


Recent events in Malaya are instructive in this regard. In cer- 
tain respects the situation in Malaya is unlike that in East Africa; 
each component of the Malayan population inherits an ancient 
civilization, and hence the country has an advanced cultural level, 
and, moreover, the standard of living is relatively high. But at 
the same time there is no pressure of population on the land, and 
in consequence the country is attractive to immigrants. Chinese 
constitute more than 4o percent of the population and Indians 
10 percent. (Malays comprise something more than 4o percent 
of the total inhabitants.) Nearly all the Chinese and Indians may 
be regarded as settlers, and the economic development of the 
country in recent decades has been due to their activities, aided 
by considerable amounts of European capital and some Euro- 
pean direction. The Chinese have played a part in retail trade 
very similar to that of the Indians in East Africa. At the moment 
there is little movement of population and no net immigration. 

It is interesting to find that in Malaya, as in East Africa, the 
question of further immigration is a matter of keen debate, and 
here too the problem is that of making a nation. Mr. Malcolm 
Macdonald, speaking as chancellor of the University of Malaya 
on its Foundation Day in October 1949, used the following 
words: “The various racial groups are joining spontaneously in 
a common citizenship; there is talk of a Malayan nationality; a 
Malayan patriotism is growing. We are witnessing in Malaya 
the birth of anation. . . . So great a change cannot happen over- 
night, not even in a few years. It is a process to be accomplished 
carefully and gradually, step by step. But the course is mapped, 
the journey has begun. The peoples of Malaya are marching 
along the road to free nationhood.” 

A bill which was introduced in the Singapore Legislative 
Council by a Chinese member in September 1949 contains the 
following clause: “No person shall be admitted into Singapore 
except on a temporary visit unless under the immigration laws of 
his country persons born in Singapore . . . are allowed admis- 
sion into his country for permanent residence;” and another 
clause defines a “country,” in this connection, as ‘“‘any territory 
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with a Commonwealth, Dominion or Colonial status.” Tit for 
tat, one might say: if we are not good enough for you, you are 
not good enough for us. The attitude is to be found in all parts of 
the world today and is easily understandable. 

The East African Governments are European and, it should 
be remarked, are committed to a social and economic policy of 
racial equality; the law recognizes no group or community as 
privileged and none as inferior. The task therefore is to build a 
harmonious society which will include Europeans and Indians as 
well as indigenous Africans. The formation of new societies out 
of elements with diverse origins has gone on throughout history, 
but as a rule the process has been slow and sometimes has proved 
impossible. When national sentiments are very strong and con- 
sciousness of color differences very acute, as they are everywhere 
in the world today, a fusion of such diverse elements as are present 
in East Africa is difficult. 

It may be noted that fusion does not necessarily imply inter- 
marriage, but it does imply codperation on an equal basis within 
a single economic and social framework. That is to say, it implies 
that the members of the professions and the governing class be 
recruited from all elements of the population on the basis of 
ability and training, and that their services be accepted by all 
without discrimination. With or without intermarriage, this is a 
remote goal in East Africa, but it must be the objective of policy. 
Such a policy is achieving some success in Ceylon, and is being 
energetically promoted in Malaya. In East Africa, the question 
is whether continued immigration aids the attainment of this goal 
or hampers it. 

In the eyes of the great mass of East African population in- 
coming settlers are invaders, and there is no event so menacing 
and disturbing as an invasion. So long as invasion of this kind is 
going on, a harmonious society cannot begin to form; indeed, it 
can hardly be thought of. Continued settlement thus postpones 
the day when the task of nation building can start, and must tend 
to make the task harder. Moreover, though settlement has in the 
past increased the speed of economic development, it is doubtful 
whether further settlement will be economically beneficial, as 
increasing resentments and fears divide the community. 

We may note that in Central and South Africa the govern- 
ments are in the hands of settlers who do not ask the natives “to 
join dwell with them,” but wish to maintain a privileged position 
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for themselves. Because the Indian settlers menace this position 
more seriously than do the native Africans, the governments aim 
not merely at preventing Indian immigration but even at persuad- 
ing Indians to leave. Nation building, as elsewhere understood, 
is not desired. So long as this is so, discussion of South African 
policy cannot be profitable. 


IV 


The author of the bill introduced in the Singapore Council, to 
which we have referred above, was not thinking of Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda or South Africa, but of Australia. Australia is 
making a strong bid for immigrants from Britain, and also from 
continental Europe under an agreement with the International 
Refugee Organization; but she bars almost all Malayans from 
permanent residence. The Australian aim, shared by all political 
parties, is a “homogenous white Australia” in which the total 
population has been increased from about 8,000,000, as at present, 
to about 20,000,000 within the lifetime of most Australians now 
alive. The natural rate of increase, now about 1 percent per an- 
num, yields a surplus of some 70,000 a year, and the plan is to 
add to this surplus each year a sufficient number of immigrants 
to bring the total annual increase up to 2.5 or 3 percent. In 
explanation of the “white Australia” policy, Mr. A. A. Caldwell, 
former Minister for Immigration, has said: “The only claim 
ever made or implied in our policy is that there are different 
varieties of the human species distinguished from one another, 
not by skin pigmentation, but by languages, religions, standards 
of living, cultures and historical backgrounds, and that it is wise 
to avoid interracial strife and the problems of miscegenation 
which such differences have caused in all countries throughout 
history where races of irreconcilable characteristics have lived 
in the same community.” 

The problem in Australia differs from that in either East 
Africa or Malaya since the Government is in the hands of Euro- 
pean settlers and the country is virtually cleared of natives. Aus- 
tralians explain that Europeans alone are welcomed, not because 
they are white, but because only Europeans will enable nation 
building to go on smoothly. The attitude is reasonable and com- 
mands careful and sympathetic attention. At the same time, if 
“skin pigmentation” has nothing to do with the matter, it can be 
argued with some force that if Australians were to set about the 
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task with skill and tact they could turn settlers from India and 
China into Australians and incorporate them into their society. 
Because Australians are not willing to try this, Indians and Chi- 
nese seem to have grounds for protesting that they are excluded 
without due reason from assisting in the development of Aus- 
tralia. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to raise the question whether 
the Governments of India and China are really willing to see 
their departing nationals become Australians. For Australia, as 
for any area under one government, attainment of a social and 
economic system in which there is “one fashion of living” is 
properly an overriding aim. In such a system there is no place 
for those who have prior allegiance to other cultures, and who 
think of themselves as outposts of other civilizations. Until this 
is more clearly understood in India and China, Australians may 
well hesitate to embark upon the experiment of accepting mi- 
grants from these lands. 

It was suggested at the beginning of this article that we may be 
witnessing the end of an epoch in the story of population move- 
ments. Recently many things have conspired to reduce the 
strength of the forces, summed up as the “pull” of foreign coun- 
tries and the “push” from home, which play upon. potential 
emigrants. National planning, for example, now engages atten- 
tion everywhere to a greater or lesser extent, and in overpopulated 
countries such planning, coupled with the realization that emi- 
gration is no cure for demographic troubles, has meant loss of 
interest in openings in foreign lands. As regards the sparsely 
populated countries where the so-called “empty spaces” of the 
world are found, the problem is often, as in most of Africa, not 
who shall fill them but how to ensure that the present rapid 
growth of the indigenous population shall not outstrip resources. 
What now causes strong feelings in the people of densely popu- 
lated areas is no longer so much the sense of confinement there 
while other lands lie “empty” as the nature of the barriers that 
keep them out — specifically, barriers to entry on racial grounds. 
But it is a mistake to think that these barriers are always due only 
to irrational prejudices; sometimes, at least, they may be justi- 
fied on the ground that in their absence nation building would be 
imperiled. 


DISMEMBERMENT OF GERMANY 


Tue ALLIED NEGOTIATIONS FROM YALTA TO PotrspAM 


By Philip E. Mosely 


URING World War II, the idea of punishing Germany for obeying 
Hitler to the end and supporting the Nazi bid for world domination 
found strong backing. Many influential Allied leaders felt that the most telling 
reprisal could be inflicted on her by decreeing her dismemberment. This feeling 
reached its high point at the Yalta Conference. There a provision for dismember- 
ment was added to the surrender instrument previously prepared for German 
signature, and a secret committee was established to study and report on the 
steps necessary for carrying the plan into execution. Three weeks after V-E Day, 
however, Marshal Stalin complained to the late Harry Hopkins that Foreign 
Secretary Eden and the American Ambassador to Britain, the late John G. 
Winant, had rejected dismemberment.! In the absence of other evidence it might 
be assumed that Stalin’s complaint gave a full account of the fate of the Yalta 
decision on German dismemberment. Actually, this is not the case. As we shall 
see, it was Stalin’s own decision which put an end to effective discussion of this 
issue; and on May 8, 1945, he publicly renounced dismemberment as a Soviet 
aim. In the meantime, however, the action at Yalta looking toward dismember- 
ment had gravely compromised the arrangements which had been agreed upon 
for recording Germany’s unconditional surrender. 

The idea of keeping Germany divided into several or many independent and 
rival states has had a long history. It was a prominent objective of French policy, 
from Richelieu to Napoleon III and Clemenceau. The hope and desire for the 
partition of Germany haunted Allied policy-makers during the Second World 
War, and played an important part in delaying and confusing the efforts to 
achieve, before Germany’s surrender, a consistent and effective Allied policy for 
the postwar treatment of defeated Germany. One of the main difficulties was 
that the proponents of dismemberment never made clear exactly what it really 
implied. Was Germany to be divided into several completely independent states? 
Was partition to be welcomed and encouraged if it emerged spontaneously after 
defeat? Or was it to be imposed and maintained by force? Did dismemberment 
mean the destruction of Prussian preponderance within the Reich and the 
strengthening of the historic smaller states within a loose confederation? These 
questions remained unanswered throughout the Allied discussions. 

Apparently, the first official discussions took place during Eden’s visit to 
Washington in March 1943. Eden raised with President Roosevelt the question of 
whether the Allies were going to deal with Germany as a unit after the war, or 
whether they “were going to insist that it be broken up into several independent 
states.” Mr. Roosevelt “hoped we would not use the methods discussed at 


1 Robert E. Sherwood, “Roosevelt and Hopkins, an Intimate History” (New York: 
Harper, 1948, p. 904). The full report of the Yalta discussions regarding dismemberment 
has been given by the late Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., in “Roosevelt and the Russians: The 
Yalta Conference” (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1949). 
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Versailles and also promoted by Clemenceau to arbitrarily divide Germany, but 
thought we should encourage the differences and ambitions that will spring up 
within Germany for a Separatists Movement and, in effect, approve of a division 
which represents German public opinion.” “. . . Both the President and Eden 
agreed that, under any circumstances, Germany must be divided into several 
states, one of which must, over all circumstances, be Prussia.” * This rather 
obscure reference to Prussia meant, presumably, that Prussia should be divided 
into several smaller states in order to destroy its ability to dominate Germany. 
In a memorandum of March 16 Hopkins reported that Litvinov thought Russia 
would want to see Germany partitioned, while Eden reported that Ambassador 
Maisky in London believed it should be either partitioned or decentralized. Eden 
had reported to Roosevelt, however, that he believed Stalin “will insist that 
Germany be broken up into a number of states.” 3 

But these formal discussions which Eden inaugurated in the spring of 1943 
did not, as a matter of fact, mark the start of American studies on this important 
question. There are some grounds for believing that Churchill may have suggested 
the possible dismemberment of Germany at the time of his first visit to Roosevelt 
in December 1941. At any rate, Roosevelt seems to have had the possibility in 
mind early in 1942 and to have brought it to the attention of Under Secretary 
Sumner Welles as deserving of study in the Department of State. 

However this may have been, the pros and cons of dismembering Germany 
received careful discussion in the Department beginning early in 1942. Under 
Secretary Sumner Welles referred the problem for study to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Postwar Problems, which had been appointed by President Roosevelt 
in January 1942 and which consisted of a number of outstanding public persons 
possessed of wide experience in world affairs. It was one of the principal questions 
to which this Committee gave prolonged consideration. Detailed statements of 
the arguments for and against partition were also prepared by a staff of research 
workers recruited by the Department. Projects for the partition of postwar Ger- 
many into three, five and seven separate states were drawn up, and analyses were 
made of the political, economic and demographic problems involved. 

Certain members of the Advisory Committee and the expert staff itself were 
skeptical of the effectiveness of dismemberment as a means of preventing future 
German aggression and believed that the United States would not be willing, 
in the long run, to impose and maintain dismemberment by force. They also 
pointed out that dismemberment would prepare the ground for rallying all 
Germans against the victorious Powers, would discredit all attempts to develop 
a democratic régime and spirit in Germany, and would render the economic 
problem of German livelihood absolutely unmanageable. They foresaw that the 
Germans would strive in every way to undo partition through playing off the 
victorious Powers against each other, and would thus increase greatly the dangers 
of a postwar falling-out among the victors. 

During April, May and June 1942, the Advisory Committee carefully 
weighed these and other considerations and also reviewed the question from time 


2 Sherwood, of. cit., p. 711; Hopkins’ memorandum of March 15, 1943. : 
8 ibid., pages 713, 711. Presumably Eden had in mind his conversations of December 
1941 with Stalin, reported by Churchill in his memoirs, The New York Times, February 

24, 1950, P. 25. 
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to time during the next year and a half. Its majority conclusion was a strong 
rejection of dismemberment and the recommendation of a vigorous long-range 
policy for preventing German rearmament, promoting democratic institutions 
and reducing or controlling Germany’s economic preponderance in Europe. This 
view, stated effectively by Hamilton Fish Armstrong and the late Isaiah Bow- 
man, left Welles unconvinced. His proposal, published in 1944, was for the 
division of Germany into three states. Rooosevelt, to whom the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s views were doubtless transmitted by Welles, maintained his position. 
The President’s suggestion, made at Teheran, was for the partition of Germany 
into five “autonomous” states and two internationally-controlled areas.* 

Partition was discussed briefly at Quebec, in August 1943, by Hull and Eden. 
Eden felt that some members of the British Government favored partition, but 
expressed strong skepticism of its practicability. Hull also elaborated on the 
difficulties and dangers which it involved.5 On October 5, however, President 
Roosevelt stated to Hull, on the eve of the latter’s departure for the first 
Three Power conference at Moscow, that he strongly favored the partition of 
Germany into three or more states, joined only by economic arrangements. Later 
in the same discussion, however, Roosevelt expressed less assurance of the work- 
ability of partition.® 

At the Moscow Conference of October 1943 preliminary discussion of postwar 
policy toward Germany was based upon two papers submitted by the United 
States delegation. These memoranda, submitted “as a basis for discussion,” called 
for the joint occupation and control of Germany by the three Powers and for 
the elaboration, during the war, of an agreed Allied policy towards Germany, to 
be based upon the destruction of Germany’s war-making ability and of Nazism, 
upon the maintenance of economic unity and the promotion of a democratic 
régime based upon freedom for democratic parties and freedom of opinion, asso- 
ciation and elections. Germany was to contribute to the reparation of the damage 
she had inflicted but was to be allowed to provide for her own sustenance. 

Dismemberment was discussed briefly at the session of October 25. Mr. Hull 
noted that dismemberment had found favor in “high quarters” in the United 
States Government, but that the experts on German matters were extremely 
skeptical of its practicability or long-range utility. The writer, who was present 
at this session, recalls that both Eden and Molotov stated that the same situation 
prevailed in their own governments, with the same divergence of opinion between 
the “top-level” and the experts. The American papers on Germany were referred 
to the European Advisory Commission, which was established by the Moscow 
Conference to “study and make recommendations to the three governments upon 
European questions connected with the termination of hostilities . . . 

The question of dismemberment was taken up in a different spirit at the 
Teheran Conference, only a few weeks later. During its last session, when the 
“Big Three” were already poised for flight, President Roosevelt submitted a 
plan for the division of Germany into five autonomous states and two other 


4Sumner Welles, “The Time for Decision (New York: Harper, 1944, p. 336-364 and 
map opposite p. 342) ; Sherwood, of. cit., p. 797-798. 

5 “The Memoirs of Cordell Hull” (New York: Macmillan, 1948, v. II, p. 1233-1234). 

6 ibid., v. II, 1265-1266. 

7 ibid., v. II, 1387. 
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areas to be under United Nations control. Churchill expressed a preference for 
a two-way division, joining Bavaria to Austria to form a South German state. 
According to Hopkins’ notes, “Stalin was not enthusiastic about either proposal 

. and saw little difference between the people of one part of Germany and 
another” . . . “there would always be a strong urge on the part of the Germans 
to unite... .” After this brief and inconclusive exchange the question was 
referred to the European Advisory Commission, which was about to begin its 
work in London. 

As the European Advisory Commission set about its task of negotiating Allied 
agreements concerning the surrender of Germany and its postwar occupation 
and control, the urgency of arriving at a definite United States policy on dis- 
memberment became apparent, since so many other questions depended on it. 
In the Department of State during the autumn and winter of 1943-1944 an 
inter-divisional committee made an intensive study of postwar policy toward 
Germany. Its conclusions and recommendations were then discussed at three long 
meetings, in early May 1944, of the Department’s Postwar Programs Commit- 
tee, composed of the highest officers of the Department and presided over by 
Under Secretary Stettinius. The resulting basic memorandum on Germany, con- 
tained in some 15 pages, was approved by Secretary Hull in July. 

This statement of Department policy again reviewed the arguments for and 
against dismemberment. While it welcomed every move towards strengthening 
the federal character of the German state and reducing centralized control 
wherever possible, especially in education and police, it expressed complete doubt 
of the spontaneous emergence among the Germans of support for partition. It 
went on to point out that the forcible imposition and maintenance of dismember- 
ment would rule out any future development of democratic institutions, since 
any governments representative of the popular will would, it predicted, strive 
to restore German national unity. The problem of enforcing and maintaining 
disarmament and demilitarization for a long period would be complicated rather 
than facilitated by imposed partition. Finally, a dismembered Germany could 
not become economically viable. If each separate German state had to develop its 
economic resources to the full, the total economic equipment of Germany would 
be increased ; on the day when the separate states recombined Germany’s economic 
strength would be greater than before. 

The Department’s memorandum further predicted that partition would lead 
to the separate states falling under the influence or control of outside Great 
Powers, while the latter would find themselves bidding for German support by 
promising to work for the reunification of Germany, thus eventually allowing 
German nationalism to play upon the resulting rivalry among the victors. Since 
it had already been decided in principle that Germany was to be divided into 
three zones of occupation, there was a real danger that this would lead to a de 
facto partition, unless the Allies could agree during the war upon a joint policy 
for the treatment of defeated Germany. It was in the American interest, there- 
fore, to make every effort to work out an agreed Allied policy toward Germany 
by completing the negotiations for the establishment of an Allied Control Council 
for Germany and by giving this Council a firm basis of agreed policies and 
directives to be enforced as uniformly as possible throughout Germany. Basically, 
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this was the function which had been entrusted to the European Advisory 
Commission at Moscow and Teheran, and this was the purpose to which Winant 
devoted a major effort between December 1943 and July 1945. 

The memorandum summarized above was the policy only of the Department 
of State, not of the United States Government. As events turned out, it ran 
head-on into the Morgenthau Plan for the de-industrialization, “pastoralization” 
and partition of Germany, which took form during the summer of 1944. The 
Morgenthau Plan included a provision for dismemberment, suggesting that 
responsibility for the continued enforcement of dismemberment be left to Ger- 
many’s neighbors. The memorandum of Harry D. White of September 2, 1944, 
which advocated partition, thus clashed directly with a State Department memo- 
randum of September 1. At a meeting of the new Cabinet Committee on Ger- 
many, on September 5, Hopkins apparently supported the anti-partition view 
strongly pressed by Secretary of War Stimson and seconded by Secretary Hull. 

After Roosevelt and Churchill had approved the Morgenthau Plan at the 
second Quebec Conference, Roosevelt’s enthusiasm for it declined. The best the 
State Department could achieve, however, was a decision to postpone any decision 
concerning partition. Hull urged this course in his memorandum of September 
29. In approving it on October 20, President Roosevelt said: “I dislike making 
detailed plans for a country which we do not occupy.”’ By the same token, how- 
ever, he put an effective stop for over four critical months to the process of 
formulating a consistent American policy towards Germany.® During these 
months of “no policy’ Winant was unable to press for Allied agreement on a 
broad range of agreed policy in preparation for the surrender of Germany, for 
he had no backing from Washington for this effort. 

While there was a further exchange of views on the problem of partition, in 
October 1944, during the Churchill and Eden visit to Moscow,!® the crucial 
discussion took place at Yalta. There, at the February 5 meeting of the three For- 
eign Ministers, Eden stated that the British War Cabinet had not discussed parti- 
tion, though studies had been made at the expert level. Molotov felt that the 
Americans and British were ahead of the Soviet Government in their study of 
German problems. In effect, he invited his partners to commit themselves on 
partition, while withholding a Soviet decision for later. 

On the same afternoon, at the second plenary session, the issue was thrown 
open by Marshal Stalin’s proposal that the Conference now reach a decision on 
dismemberment. Churchill proposed referring the question to a special committee 
for study. Stalin suggested including in the surrender instrument a mention of 
the intention of the Allies to dismember Germany. Roosevelt proposed to dis- 
member Germany and meanwhile to empower the Foreign Ministers to develop 
concrete plans to give effect to the decision. On this the Big Three agreed. 

On February 6 the Foreign Ministers discussed insertion of “dismemberment” 
in the surrender instrument. The Soviet version committed the three Allies to 
dismemberment, while the American and British drafts constituted a less binding 
approval of this policy. At the plenary session that afternoon Molotov with- 


® Hull, of. cit., v. Il, p. 1604-1608, 1619, 1621-1622; Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy, “On Active Service in Peace and War” (New York: Harper, 1947, p. 572) ; 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., “Germany Is Our Problem” (New York: Harper, 1945, passim). 
10 Stettinius, of. cit., p. 122. 
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drew his draft in favor of the American text. The three heads of government were 
now in agreement that the relevant article (Article 12a) drafted by the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission should provide that, in the exercise of supreme author- 
ity with respect to Germany, the three Governments “will take such steps, 
including the complete disarmament, demilitarization and the dismemberment of 
Germany as they deem requisite for future peace and security.” 24 

At the February 7 meeting of the Foreign Ministers Molotov proposed that a 
commission consisting of Eden, Winant and Gusev be established in London “‘to 
study the procedure for the dismemberment of Germany.” To the concern ex- 
pressed by Eden and Stettinius at the exclusion of France from these discussions, 
Molotov suggested that the question of French participation be decided by the 
commission itself. Eden asked what terms of reference were to be given to the 
commission, but no definite instructions were given. The final Protocol merely 
provided: “The study of the procedure for the dismemberment of Germany was 
referred to a Committee, consisting of Mr. Eden (Chairman), Mr. Winant and 
Mr. Gusev. This body would consider the desirability of associating with it a 
French representative.” 12 

The Moscow and Teheran Conferences of 1943 had foreshadowed a keen 
interest of the Big Three in the dismemberment of Germany. Yalta turned 
this interest into an intention. Yet at Yalta the problem was not once discussed 
in concrete form. The Yalta agreement merely provided that the three Powers 
would announce to Germany, at the time of surrender, that they were entitled 
to “take such steps, including the complete disarmament, demilitarization and 
the dismemberment of Germany as they deem requisite for future peace and 
security.” In this nebulous form the entire question was referred to a committee, 
the members of which could, of course, negotiate only under instructions from 
their Governments. The theory that they could or would “decide” these questions 
in a vacuum was only a pretense. 

The failure of the Yalta Conference to include France in the new committee 
was consistent with Soviet and (until lately) American policy, but it became 
the source of much new confusion. France had been admitted in November 1944 
to membership in the European Advisory Commission, which could act only by 
unanimous decision. On February 7, when it was decided to appoint the com- 
mittee of three on dismemberment, Stalin had not yet agreed to admit France to 
share in the occupation and control of Germany. When he agreed, on February 
10, that France would participate in the control of Germany, there was no move 
to include France in the Committee on Dismemberment. The new and secret 
Committee, without the French, overlapped in membership the European Ad- 
visory Commission, in which the French were equal members. 

The first meeting of the Committee on Dismemberment, held at the Foreign 
Office on March 7, 1945, with Eden, Winant and Gusev present, was devoted 
to a discussion of the Committee’s mandate.!® Asked at the end of the meeting 

11 jbid., p. 119, 121-126, 138, 344. 

12 tbid., p. 162-163, 344. 

18 The author is grateful to the Department of State for having permitted him to 
refresh his memory concerning the records of the Committee on Dismemberment. He 
participated closely in the negotiations as Political Adviser to Mr. Winant on the Euro- 


pean Advisory Commission (June 1944~August 1945) and assistant to Mr. Winant for 
the Committee on Dismemberment. 
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to put into writing the understanding of the three representatives, Sir William 
Strang prepared and circulated to them on March 9 a draft memorandum, in 
two parts. Part One provided that, in studying the procedure for effecting dis- 
memberment, the Committee would undertake its work with certain consider- 
ations in mind. (A) The primary purpose of the Allies in their treatment of 
Germany after surrender or termination of hostilities was to prevent any renewal 
of aggression by Germany in the future. (B) In studying how this purpose 
could best be achieved, one question to consider was whether it could be achieved 
by such measures as destruction and control of industry, supplementing measures 
of demilitarization and disarmament, or whether it would also be essential to 
divide up Germany. (C) If, in order to achieve this basic purpose, it should be 
found essential to partition Germany, the Committee should inquire into the 
following problems: 1, in what manner Germany should be divided, into 
what parts, with what boundaries for each part and with what interrelationship 
among the various parts; 2, at what time division should be carried out; and 
3, what steps the Allies should undertake in order to carry out and enforce 
dismemberment. Part Two provided that the Committee’s investigations of the 
concrete measures set forth under “C” would be carried out in the light of their 
discussions of the problems set forth under “A” and “B.” The memorandum of 
understanding clearly subordinated concrete decisions concerning dismemberment 
to a prior discussion of the broader problems of what military and economic 
measures should be taken to insure against a renewal of German aggression in 
future. 

The Strang memorandum, which presumably had been approved by Eden, was 
circulated to Winant and Gusev. Winant felt that the term “destruction and 
control of German industry” was more sweeping than was justified under the 
Committee’s terms of reference. He proposed to Strang and Gusev that this 
expression be replaced by the words “elimination or control of all German 
industry that could be used for military production” (borrowed, at the writer’s 
suggestion, from the communiqué of the Yalta Conference). Strang agreed to 
this modification in his draft, and Gusev stated that he had no objection to it. 
Thereupon, Winant addressed a letter to Eden, saying that, with this change 
included, he was willing to accept Sir William Strang’s draft as a statement of 
the Committee’s mandate. 

On March 26, presumably after receiving his instructions from Moscow, 
Gusev also replied to Eden, first showing his reply informally to Winant. In it 
he stated that he had no objection to the formula set forth in the Strang draft 
with the Winant revision, as the understanding of the Committee’s mandate. 
His letter added, significantly, that the Soviet Government understood that the 
Yalta decision regarding the dismemberment of Germany was not an obligatory 
plan for partition but a possibility for exercising pressure upon Germany for the 
purpose of rendering it harmless if other means proved insufficient. 

In a secret report to the Secretary of State on March 29, Winant stressed the 
significance of Gusev’s reply. The Soviet note meant that the Committee was 
intended to consider not merely matters of “procedure” for the purpose of 
effecting dismemberment, but should, in the first place, consider the substantive 
question of the desirability and feasibility of partition. Thus far he had found no 
indication of a firm Soviet view concerning partition. Gusev’s letter made it 
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plain that at this stage the Soviet Government was not committed in principle 
to a program of partition. In a private conversation the writer had also asked the 
Soviet representative whether his information led him to believe that any strong 
movements for separation would appear in Germany as a consequence of defeat 
and whether he believed that the Germans would strive for or support dismember- 
ment. To both queries the answer given was an unhesitating “No.” 

Winant’s report on the work of the Committee was referred to President 
Roosevelt, and his instructions were forwarded to Winant on April 10. They 
were: “I think our attitude should be one of study and postponement of final de- 
cision” [concerning dismemberment]. The Department asked Winant to be 
guided by this instruction in future discussions. 

In all, the Committee on Dismemberment held only two formal meetings, 
aside from a number of informal coversations. The Committee never discussed 
the substantive questions. Being without instructions from their Governments, 
the members had no proposals to discuss. As the tumultuous events of the German 
débacle unfolded, all the Allied leaders were straining their efforts to cope with 
day-to-day problems. Dismemberment, which had seemed so attractive a goal at 
Yalta, remained among the topics which had least urgency. 

Meanwhile, however, the Yalta decision to insert the word “dismemberment” 
in the surrender instrument had already given rise to complications both real 
and prospective. As early as February 22, Winant had called the Department’s 
attention to the problems which arose from the failure of the Governments to 
authorize the members of the committee of three to inform the French of this 
addition, and the present writer reviewed this question briefly with higher officers 
of the State Department during a hasty visit to Washington in March. 

In effect there were now two versions of the Instrument of Unconditional 
Surrender. There was the version agreed upon in the European Advisory 
Commission on July 25, 1944. In November 1944 this version had been com- 
municated to the French delegation, which in January submitted to the E.A.C. a 
draft protocol for the inclusion of France as a signatory to the surrender in- 
strument, without any changes of substance. (The E.A.C. signed a protocol to 
this effect on May 1, 1945). Since Yalta, however, there was a second version of 
the surrender instrument, revised to include the word “dismemberment,” but 
this version was known to and approved by only three Powers. In order for 
France to accept this addition, her government must first be informed of its ex- 
istence; once informed of the Yalta addition, France would logically have to be 
admitted to membership in the Committee on Dismemberment. 

The Department informed Winant (through this writer) that it had no 
objection to including a French representative in the Committee; this meant 
that Paris would be informed of the word added at Yalta and would be invited 
to approve the surrender instrument with this modification. On March 29 
Winant confirmed receipt of these instructions, and reported that he and Eden 
had not brought up the question in the Committee in order to avoid confusing 
the simultaneous discussions among the three Governments over the question of 
including the French in the Reparations Commission, which was expected to 
meet shortly in Moscow. Meanwhile the French representative on the E.A.C. 
had again pressed, on March 28, for the formal admission of France as a signatory 
of the surrender instrument. Winant’s message went on to hint that it would be 
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better for the three Governments to clarify their own positions concerning parti- 
tion before inviting the French Government to join in the discussions. 

On April 3, however, the Department urged that the Yalta modification of 
the surrender instrument be communicated promptly to the French Government 
and that arrangements be made for formal adherence by France. Referring to the 
Yalta decision that the Committee consider the desirability of adding a French 
member, the Department instructed Winant to give active support to the inclu- 
sion of France in the Committee. On April 5 Winant raised with Eden the 
question of inviting France to join the Committee, and Eden agreed to call the 
Committee together for this purpose. At the meeting, on April 11, Winant made 
a forceful plea to his colleagues in favor of informing France of the addition of 
“dismemberment” to the instrument and inviting her to adhere to this decision 
and to join the Committee. Eden and Gusev promised to consult their govern- 
ments, and Eden expressed assurance that his government would approve this 
proposal. No answer was ever received from Moscow to this proposal, and there- 
fore France never joined the Committee. 

Meanwhile, on April 11 the French Government learned unofficially of the 
existence of the added word and of the Committee. The Department’s instruction 
of April 3 had been repeated to the United States Embassy in Paris, for infor- 
mation, and in his reply of April 5, also repeated to the Embassy in Paris, Winant 
expressed his hope that no action would be taken by the Embassy there until he 
could secure Soviet and British agreement to approach the French. On April 12, 
however, the writer was requested to call on the French representative to the 
E.A.C. On the previous evening the American Embassy in Paris had informed 
the French Foreign Ministry of the existence of the secret Committee, and France 
was deeply hurt at its exclusion from a subject in which it had many interests. 
This writer was able to point out that the American Government was strongly 
urging the inclusion of France in the Committee, that Soviet consent to this step 
would be jeopardized by any French protests or leaks to the press, and that Paris 
should await the result of Winant’s new proposal. At the close of this interview 
feeling was considerably better than at the beginning. 

Late that evening a message was prepared for transmission to the Department 
and to the Paris Embassy, pointing out the disagreeable consequences which might 
follow from this unauthorized communication. At midnight, London time, as 
the text of the telegram was about to be reviewed with Winant, the news came 
of the death of President Roosevelt. In the light of this blow, the telegram was 
of course put aside and never sent. 

By the first week of May, Germany was clearly on the verge of surrender or 
complete collapse. Still there was no clarification concerning the final text of 
the surrender instrument, although on May 1 the E.A.C. signed the protocol 
making the textual changes necessary to include France among the future 
signatories. But which document would be used — the one with “dismemberment” 
or the one without? Repeated visits to the Soviet Delegation brought no answer. 
Meanwhile, on the basis of the agreed English, Russian and French texts of the 
instrument, and the agreed German translation, the writer had had prepared sets 
of signature copies in both variants and held them ready in the office of the 
E.A.C. delegation in London for immediate use. 

On Friday, May 4, Winant discussed the question of the surrender instrument 
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by telephone with Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, at SHAEF. He reminded 
General Smith of the E.A.C. instrument of July 25, 1944. In guarded terms 
Winant informed General Smith of the word which had been added at Yalta, 
explained the difficulty which had arisen over the two variants, and reported 
the efforts which he was making to secure a clarification from the Soviet Dele- 
gation. He also informed General Smith that he had available for the use of 
SHAEF the two sets of signature copies, together with two mimeographed sets 
of the approved German translation.14 General Smith stated that he was familiar 
with the E.A.C. surrender instrument; however, an authoritative text of the in- 
strument had not been transmitted to SHAEF by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
in Washington, nor had authority to sign the E.A.C. instrument been delegated 
to SHAEF by the four Governments. On that same evening, which was midday, 
Washington time, Winant talked with the State Department by telephone, 
informing it of the status of the surrender instrument in the eyes of SHAEF and 
urging it to arrange at once with the Secretary of War and the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff for the necessary authorization to be wired to SHAEF. 

On Saturday, May 5, Winant saw Gusev before the meeting of the E.A.C. 
The latter telegraphed his government, at Winant’s request, asking again for 
permission to inform the French of the addition of “dismemberment” to the 
surrender instrument. A quick approval from Moscow, after waiting since April 
11 for a reply, even now would clear the way for the E.A.C. surrender instrument 
to be used, in its Yalta variant. 

On that same afternoon Sir William Strang was called away from the E.A.C. 
meeting to discuss with Churchill the instrument of unconditional surrender. 
Winant assumed that Churchill was trying to clarify the question of which 
variant of the text was to be used in the impending surrender. Later in the 
evening, however, he learned that SHAEF was discussing with Churchill, in 
repeated telephone calls, the substitution of an entirely new text for the E.A.C. 
instrument. The new text provided only for a military surrender in the field, and 
omitted all mention of the assumption by the four Allies of supreme power over 
Germany. 

The principal motive behind the action of SHAEF was, apparently, the belief 
that surrender could be secured from the German representatives with least 
dispute and delay through presenting a brief and simple instrument of military 
surrender. Apparently, SHAEF assumed that the Germans would argue over the 
more detailed provisions of the E.A.C. document or might even refuse to sign it. 
A short document would, in their opinion, save lives, through hastening the 
German signature and ending German resistance by German military order. 

These military factors were important. However, they ignored two important 
political considerations. By allowing the German High Command to sign a purely 
military surrender in the field the Allies would forfeit the opportunity to secure a 
German acknowledgment of unconditional political surrender. This failure would 
place in question the supreme authority which the Allies had agreed to exercise 
over Germany. For example, a purely military surrender would leave in force, for 


14 This account differs substantially from the brief account given by General Smith in 
“My Three Years in Moscow” (Philadelphia and New York: Lippincott, 1950, p. 20). 
The discrepancy is no doubt due to the difficulty of exact recollection after nearly five 
years, and the writer intends no reflection upon General Smith’s sincerity. 
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an indefinite future, the provisions of the Geneva and Hague Conventions; this 
would, legally, require the Allies to maintain the laws and institutions of the 
Nazi régime, would prevent them from trying and punishing political war 
criminals, and, in general, would deprive them of the right to exercise full control 
over Germany. A purely military surrender was adequate to cover the capitulation 
of separate armies, as in the surrender of Kesselring’s army. It was quite in- 
adequate as an instrument of final and unconditional surrender on the part of 
the German Government and High Command. 

There was another danger in the adoption of the SHAEF proposal. The E.A.C. 
surrender instrument was, at the same time, an agreement among the four Allied 
Governments. Its provisions were to be binding on the Allies in their dealings 
with each other, as well as upon the Germans. It was risky to inaugurate the 
postwar codperation of the Allies by scrapping a basic document of Allied agree- 
ment and substituting for the instrument agreed to by the four Governments a new 
instrument, whose very existence and contents were unknown to several of them. 

Having discovered, late on Saturday, that a new surrender instrument was 
being drawn up, Winant was able to present these dangers personally to Churchill 
and by telephone to General Smith. As he reported to the Department in a later 
message, Winant wished to make sure that the degree of agreement which had 
been reached by the four Powers after long and painful negotiations would be 
fully safeguarded in the act of surrender. Through his personal insistence a new 
article, Article 4, was included in the surrender instrument, which was then signed 
at Rheims on May 7.15 This article was worded as a general enabling clause, 
leaving the way open for imposing on Germany the additional military and 
political conditions which had been embodied in the E.A.C. instrument. Article 
4 became the basis on which the four Powers issued the Declaration on Germany 
of June 5, 1945, and assumed supreme authority to control and administer 
Germany. 

On Sunday, May 6, assuming that SHAEF had cleared its brief draft with 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff and with the War Department in Washington, 
Winant wired the Department reassuringly, stating that there had been full 
coordination and agreement in London on surrender terms. On May 9, however, 
the Department wired Winant for more detailed information, asking what 
arrangements were envisaged for utilizing the E.A.C. surrender instrument. It 
reported that the War Department also had no news on the origin of the brief 
instrument of surrender or on the reasons why the E.A.C. instrument had not 
been presented for signature at Rheims or Berlin. 

Thus, during April 1945 the presence of “dismemberment” in one version of 
the surrender instrument and its absence in the other version had been a source 
of great prospective difficulty. In May the very existence of an agreed surrender 
instrument was brushed aside by SHAEF, although it had had many printed 
copies of the instrument of July 25, 1944, and its representatives had discussed 
with Winant the details concerning the arrangements for the signature copies of 


15 Article 4: “This act of military surrender is without prejudice to, and will be 
superseded by any general instrument of surrender imposed by, or on behalf of the 
United Nations and applicable to Germany and the German armed forces as a whole.” 
Act of Military Surrender, Rheims, May 7, and Berlin, May 8, 1945. “Surrender by Ger- 
many” (Department of State Publication 2515, Washington, D. C., 1946, p. 1, 4). 
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the instrument and for the authorized German translation. The leaders of 
SHAEF were, apparently, indifferent to the fact that the E.A.C. instrument had 
been approved by four governments, and that the inclusion in it of “dismember- 
ment” had been the subject of much discussion at Yalta. 

Naturally, the brief military instrument contained no reference to “dismember- 
ment.” And reference to dismemberment was also omitted, by agreement, from 
the Declaration on Germany, which was later issued in Berlin by the four 
Commanders-in-Chief on June 5. Discussions of a draft Declaration had begun 
with the circulation of a British draft, on March 30. At this time it appeared 
likely that no German authority, military or civil, would be available to sign a 
formal surrender and that the victors would have to resort to another procedure, 
that of proclaiming the complete defeat of Germany and assuming supreme 
power over it. Accordingly, in April the E.A.C. had been reworking the sur- 
render instrument of July 25, 1944, into a declaration to be issued by the four 
Commanders-in-Chief. The Declaration proclaimed the right of the victors to 
determine the future status of any and all parts of Germany, and it therefore ap- 
peared unnecessary to include a specific mention of ‘‘dismemberment.” 

In addition, the Soviet Government, without consulting its Allies, had now 
taken an official stand in opposition to dismemberment. In his “Proclamation to 
the People” of May 8, Marshal Stalin declared that “the Soviet Union . . . does 
not intend to dismember or destroy Germany.” !® On May 10 Winant confirmed 
to the Department that the British and Soviet Governments concurred in the view 
that the word “dismemberment” should not appear in the Declaration. After 
May 8 the draft Declaration was revised to take account of Article 4 of the brief 
surrender instrument, signed at Rheims and Berlin, and the text was completed 
and approved by the E.A.C. on May 12. Thus the term “dismemberment’’ dis- 
appeared both from the military instrument and from the Declaration which 
was issued on June 5. 

Meanwhile, the partition of Germany was actually taking place. As the 
victorious armies advanced into Germany, they had set up SHAEF and Soviet 
military government régimes in the occupied territories. The de facto division of 
Germany which followed had not been forestalled by the preparatory efforts of 
the E.A.C., and it was not overcome by the Potsdam agreement for the unified 
treatment of Germany. By midsummer 1945, Germany was, in fact, dismembered 
into four zones of occupation, plus Berlin as a fifth zone under Four-Power 
control. As General Clay reported to Secretary Byrnes in May 1946: “After one 
year of occupation, zones represent air-tight territories with almost no free ex- 
change of commodities, persons and ideas; Germany now consists of four small 
economic units which can deal with each other only through treaties...” 17 
The gloomiest predictions of the State Department memorandum of May 1944 
concerning the consequences of the failure to lay down during the war a consistent 
and agreed Allied policy towards Germany had been more than fulfilled. 

Allied pursuit of the mirage of dismemberment — in which the United States 
participated conspicuously — had contributed substantially to this failure. 


16 “Obrashchenie tov. I. V. Stalina k narodu,” Pravda, No. 111 (9882), May 10, 
1945, Pp. I. 

17 General Lucius D. Clay, “Decision in Germany” (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1950, Pp. 73). 
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By Sri Ram Sharma 


NDIA joined the liberal forces of the world on January 26, 1950, as a sov- 
ereign democratic republic. Under her new constitution, enacted two months 

earlier, not only does she owe no allegiance to any ruling house, but she has 
wiped away that miscellaneous collection of ruling princes, chieftains, estate- 
holders and whatnots that disfigured her till 1947. Had she become a federation 
under the Government of India Act of 1935, there would have been 568 units 
in the area now in the Indian Union, 559 of them under princes and princelings. 
Today there are only 16 units of the federation and not one of them is under 
the rule of a hereditary prince. Though a republic, India has been welcomed as 
a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and the British Parliament 
has passed an act allowing her nationals full rights of British citizenship in Great 
Britain. She is a sovereign state espousing international causes in her own right 
and fighting battles for humanity and peace after her own fashion. 

India is not only a republic but a democratic republic. All her adult citizens 
possess the vote, she has outlawed inequality of sexes, her constitution recognizes 
no class barriers, her polity guarantees freedom of opinion, assembly and asso- 
ciation. A rational distribution of national income is an avowed object of her 
endeavor. Her railways, telephones, telegraphs and broadcasting services have 
been nationalized. During the last three years she has, over a large area, made 
the tillers of the soil proprietors of the land they cultivate. If she is going slowly 
in the nationalization of her means of production just now, that is because she 
does not believe in biting off more than she can chew. 

Though a republic under a President, her form of government is parliamentary. 
Her President, governors and Rajapramukhs will be constitutional heads rather 
than effective chiefs of the state, and her governments will depend upon parlia- 
mentary majorities in the lower houses, under the leadership of her prime minister 
in the Union and of the chief ministers in the states. The constitution toys with 
the idea of making the executive strong by investing the constitutional heads of 
governments in the Union as well as the states with some independent powers. 
It is likely, however, that, as in republican France, the President and governors 
will seek safety in ignoring such provisions. India has clothed the virtual dicta- 
torship of the Cabinet usual in parliamentary governments in legal form by 
allowing the Indian Cabinet, when the legislature is not in session, to legislate 
and to permit spending of money not otherwise authorized by law. Her federal] 
Parliament consists of two chambers, a House of the People and a Council of 
States. The large membership of the House of the People — 500 members — 
will make it possible for national constituencies to be much smaller than they are 
today. 

The Union is a federation, with political power divided between the Union 
and the states. The federal government is a successor-state to a unitary govern- 
ment, and the constitution declares that residuary governmental power — admin- 
istrative, legislative and financial — vests in the Union. The recent lessons of 
federalism in the United States, Canada, Australia and Switzerland have been 
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freely drawn upon in order to enable the Union Government to discharge, from 
the very beginning, functions which in all these states are still a matter of implied 
construction, voluntary concession, or the result of the momentary pressure of 
events. Thus planning, social insurance, labor welfare, implementation of treaty 
obligations are all matters of federal concern, either solely or concurrently with 
the states. As in Canada, the head of the federal government appoints the heads 
of the local governments. 

The cumbersome American method of creating a double set of courts through- 
out the country has been avoided by making the organization and composition of 
the High Courts in the states a federal responsibility and allowing the President 
to appoint the judges. Difficulties experienced by Canada and the United States 
in undertaking government projects intended to serve more than one province or 
state have been avoided by allowing two, or more than two, states to request 
Parliament to legislate for them. Almost all the methods of financial subvention 
to the local units used in Canada or the United States have been bodily incorpo- 
rated in the constitution. Where uniformity of taxation has been proved essential 
in national interest the Union levies local taxes but allows the local governments 
to collect them. In certain other cases, e.g. taxes on income, the tax is levied and 
collected by the Union but the proceeds shared. 

The states have been endowed with uniform functions and equal authority. 
Though large fields of action are reserved for the federal government, the states 
are vital instruments of national policy. Public order, administration of justice, 
local self-government, education, medical relief both preventive and curative, 
agriculture, forests, fisheries, industry, trade and commerce within the state, roads 
and waterways not of national magnitude, and relief of the disabled and unem- 
ployable are all the concern of the states. Social insurance, labor welfare and 
trade-unions problems are on the specific list of matters subject to the authority 
of both Union and the states. 

The retention of the provisions of the much-maligned section 93 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935 is held by some to be a dangerous encroachment 
on the authority of the states, and defended by others as necessary in view of the 
unpleasant experience with certain states in recent years. These provisions enable 
the federal government to administer a state if it is satisfied that the administra- 
tion cannot be carried on normally. It is unlikely, however, that this provision 
will ever be used, except in what was until recently princely India. 

Besides the states forming the federation, the Union governs 12 “territories” 
as “centrally administered areas.’ They cover among them a considerable part 
of the total area of the Union and are inhabited by a numerous population. Many 
of these are odd corners thrown up by the process of integration of the states and 
some of them may ultimately be merged in neighboring states. These territories 
may be governed by Chief Commissioners or Lieutenant Governors, may have 
local legislatures of their own, or may aspire further to possess a council of 
ministers. The presence of these centrally administered territories adds immensely 
to the tasks of the Government of the Union. 

An attempt has been made to check the process of development of a double 
set of officials, federal and local. The Government of the Union may vest the 
government of a state or its officials with power to exercise federal functions as 
its agent, and to make such work attractive will pay the state for it. 
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The republic will have in the Supreme Court its highest appellate tribunal and 
will no longer depend upon the Privy Council in London to perform that func- 
tion. The Supreme Court will also serve as the guardian of the constitution, 
interpreting it and enforcing its provisions. It will enjoy the right to grant special 
appeal in all types of cases. Every state will have a High Court or make use of 
one situated in another state. The jurisdiction of the High Court has been 
enlarged so as to bring revenue cases under its purview. The independence of the 
judiciary has been secured by bringing the lower courts entirely under the con- 
trol of the High Court, the judges of which are appointed by the Government 
of the Union. It is likely that the present practice of drawing upon the judges 
of the High Court to fill the position of Chief Justice or associate judge in 
another High Court will continue. 

The introduction of a “spoils system” in the new republic has been rendered 
impossible by entrusting the work of recruitment, promotion and demotion of 
public servants to Public Services Commissions. The retention of an Indian Ad- 
ministrative Service and of an Indian Police Service will further safeguard 
the citizens against the intrusion of bossism in state government. The secretariat 
and the chief administrative officer in the Union as well as the states will prob- 
ably continue to be filled by these officers. It would be difficult for the govern- 
ments of the states to get rid of them easily for “political” reasons. As a natural 
corollary, members of the public services have been denied active participation in 
politics. 

Certain provisions of the constitution can be amended by the Government of 
the Union, including provision for the creation of new administrative units carved 
out of the “centrally administered areas.” The provisions regarding the organiza- 
tion of the governments of the states, their relations with the Government of the 
Union and division of function between the two can be amended only by a two- 
thirds majority in both houses of Parliament followed by the approval of the 
amendment by the legislatures of a majority of the units. Other provisions can 
be amended by Parliament by a two-thirds majority. 

Provision is made in the constitution for carrying on crisis government during 
emergencies caused by a threat of an invasion, an internal disturbance or by 
financial breakdown. The President, presumably representing the federal gov- 
ernment, has been clothed with power to carry on crisis government for two 
months subject to extension by the vote of the legislature. Emergency legislation 
will remain valid for six months — and in certain cases for a year — after the 
emergency has been proclaimed to be at an end. 

Under this constitution India is slated to become the most populous democracy 
in the world. The organization and structure of her government, and the guar- 
antee of fundamental rights to her citizens, are intended to safeguard individual 
freedom. And the constitution defines the objectives of the state policy in such a 
manner as to make it possible for citizens of India ultimately to enjoy social 
security and freedom from want as well. 
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NOTE — Foreren Arrairs will supply its readers, post free, with any book published in the 
United States, at the publisher’s regular list price. Send orders, accompanied by check or money 
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General: Political, Military and Legal 


THE VITAL CENTER. By Arruur M. ScutesincEr, Jr. Boston: Houghton, 1949, 
274 p. $3.00. 

A young American historian and Pulitzer Prize winner restates the case for a dy- 
namic, purposeful liberalism as against the totalitarianisms of the Left and Right, and 
offers specific suggestions for enlarging and fortifying our present freedoms. Describing 
himself as a “non-Communist Leftist,” he defends the general aims and most of the 
achievements of the New and Fair Deals. If he fires his heaviest broadsides at the 
Communists, it is because he believes that for the moment they represent a greater 
danger than the Fascists. 

THE STATE OF EUROPE. By Howarp K. Smit. New York: Knopf, 1949, 408 p. 
$3.75. 

An American correspondent maintains that individual enterprise (“the market’’) 
must be replaced by planned economy and the welfare state. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEACE. By Joun Somervitie. New York: Gaer, 1949, 
264 p. $3.00. 

A teacher of philosophy argues that since the Nazi-Fascists meant war, their enemies, 
the Communists of Soviet Russia, are not aggressive. He sees our problem, then, as 
being limited to getting rid of Franco and Peron, and recognizing Russia as a friend of 
peace. He makes quite a point of the American treatment of racial minorities and 
Britain’s shortcomings in the colonial field, but finds no flaw in Soviet policy toward the 
rights of individuals and Soviet treatment of the satellite peoples. 

THE TASK OF NATIONS. By Hersert V. Evatr. New York: Duell, 1949, 279 p. 
$3.00. 

An interpretation of the manner in which the United Nations has done its job. Dr. 
Evatt, who has served as Australian Minister of External Affairs and as President of 
the General Assembly, believes the smaller countries have a vital function to fulfill in 
preventing the U.N. from degenerating into a tug-of-war between the Great Powers. 
THE ATLANTIC PACT. By Hatrorp L. Hosxtws. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1949, 104 p. $2.50. 

A statement of the background and political arguments for the Pact. 


OST Ghee WEST. UNSINN, SINN UND TIEFERE BEDEUTUNG EINES 
SCHLAGWORTES. By Aurrep Kure ta. Berlin: Volk und Welt, 1948, 236 p. 

A Communist plea for the unity of East and West. The author, a German resident of 
the Caucasus, sees the problem exemplified on a small scale by this land, which forms 
a bridge between Asia and Europe. He expects that Americans who four times voted 
for the New Deal will soon sweep the “Wall Street imperialists” from power. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Hans Koun. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
242 p. $2.50. 
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This latest work from a thoughtful historian deals with the metamorphosis of political 
and social ideals since 1848. He finds that nationalism and Socialism no longer fulfill 
their early promise as active agents for the extension of democracy. 


A WORLD HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. VOLUME I: FROM THE TURN 
OF THE CENTURY TO THE 1918 ARMISTICE. By Quincy Howe. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1949, 695 p. $5.00. 

The first of a three-volume series, aimed at the layman. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF WESTERN MAN. By Srrincrettow Barr. New York: 
Harcourt, 1949, 396 p. $4.00. 

An interpretation of European history since the thirteenth century, stressing the 
factors that have made for increasing unity of outlook and purpose. 


THE AGE OF REVOLUTION. By J. J. Saunpers. New York: Roy, 1949, 311 p. $3.50. 

The author traces the main threads of European history from the French to the 
Russian Revolutions. He bears down hard on nineteenth century liberalism, which he 
holds responsible for exaggerated nationalism and Godless Socialism. 


L’EUROPE FACE AU FEDERALISME. By Micuen MouskHELy anp Gaston 
STEFANI. Strasbourg: Le Roux, 1949, 180 p. Fr. 290. 

Present psychological, political and economic conditions in Europe examined as a 
basis for the creation of a federal union. 


UNION NOW. By Crarence K. Srreir. New York: Harper, 1949, 324 p. $3.00. 

In this new and enlarged edition of his earlier work Mr. Streit holds that the events 
of the last decade have only magnified the need for a constitutional union of the free 
peoples, among whom he now includes the Philippines, Iceland and Luxembourg. 


AN HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By Norman 
Pounps. New York: Chanticleer, 1949, 540 p. $5.00. 
On the whole, a workmanlike and up-to-date manual. 


L’ERE DE L’IMPERIALISME. By Roserr Lovzon. Paris: Spartacus, 1948, 88 p. 
Fr. 80. 

By “imperialism” the author of this thoughtful Leftist tract means the competition 
among the Great Powers for the hegemony, formerly of Europe, now of the world. 


DER LEVIATHAN UND DIE TOTALE DEMOBILMACHUNG. By Hernricu 
GremmELs. Wuppertal (British Zone): Marées-Verlag, 1948, 129 p. 

A criticism of democratic forms and an appeal for the gradual institution of a new 
chamber (Weltanschauungskammer) representing various philosophical views — Chris- 
tian, Marxist, Humanistic — which the author believes would provide the best safe- 
guard for freedom. 


EQUALITY. By Davin Tuomson. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1949, 
159 p. $1.25. teh 2 

The historical development of the idea of equality, since the classical period. 
AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By Bertranp Russett. New York: 


Simon and Schuster, 1949, 79 p. $2.00. 

The first of the Reith lectures, delivered over the BBC, in which the English philos- 
opher wrestles with the age-old problem of how to reconcile individual initiative with 
“the degree of social cohesion that is necessary for survival.” 


MODERN POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS. By C. F. Srrone. London: Sidgwick 


and Jackson, 1949, 383 p. 25/. : 
A revised edition of a standard treatise, first published in 1930. 
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THE CASE OF GENERAL YAMASHITA. By A. Frank REEL. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1949, 323 p. $4.00. : 

Captain Reel belonged to the defense staff at Yamashita’s trial for war crimes in the 
Philippines. He believes that in this case justice was not done, among other reasons 
because of the intervention of General MacArthur. 


NEUTRALITE. By Isipro Faseta. Paris: Pedone, 1949, 184 p. Fr. 500. ; 
A historico-juridical monograph, by a judge on the International Court of Justice. 


LES NATIONS UNIES ET LES REFUGIES. By Rocer Natuan-Cuaroror. Paris: 
Pedone, 1949, 292 p. Fr. 650. 

A consideration of the legal problems raised by differing definitions given in Europe 
to such categories as “ political exile,” “refugee,” “displaced persons.” 


WEADZTWO NA MORZU PRZYBRZEZNYM. By Remicrusz Zaorsxi. Gdynia: 
Instytut Baltycki, 1948, 87 p. 
A legal study of the rights and limitations of a state over the sea along its coast. 


STRATEGIC AIR POWER. By Streran T. Possony. Washington: Infantry Journal, 
1949, 313 p. $5.00. 

A comprehensive survey of the possibilities and limitations of strategic bombard- 
ment, in which the author is less sanguine concerning the decisive réle of this form of 
warfare than most of the air enthusiasts. 


ASSAULT FROM THE SEA. By Rear-Apmirat L. E. H. Maunp. London: Methuen, 
1949, 311 p. 25/. ; ; 

A history of amphibious operations in modern war, by an expert with much ex- 
perience in the field. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF AN OUTSIDER. By Franz ScHoenBerner. New York: 
Macmillan, 1949, 273 p. $3.50. 

In this sequel to his “Confessions of a European Intellectual,” a pre-Nazi editor of 
Simplicissimus recounts his adventures as an exile in France and the United States 
with urbanity and tolerance. 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1949. New York: Hafner, 
1949; 734 Pp: $7.00. 

A list of international bodies in all fields of human activity, with brief data on the 
purpose and set-up of each. The text is largely in French. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1950. Epirep sy Watrter H. Mat- 
tory. New York: Harper (for the Council on Foreign Relations), 1950, 224 p. $3.50. 
Two new nations — Israel and Indonesia— have taken their places among the 
states of the world in the 1950 edition of this standard political reference book. Two 
more important areas of the world — China and East Germany — are now governed 
by Communists; and, to suggest that no pendulum swings in one direction only, two 
Labor administrations — in New Zealand and Australia— have been replaced by 
governments further right. The personnel and programs of these new administrations 
are given in the Handbook, along with the usual data about the political parties, the 
ress and the government personnel of all countries of the world in the customary ob- 
Jective and dependable form. The material has been revised and brought up to date as 
of January 1, 1950. 


General: Economic and Social 


DAY OF JUDGMENT: THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CHALLENGE TO 
THE WEST. By Davip Cusuman Coy te. New York: Harper, 1949, 212 Pp. $3.00. 
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A rather discursive book, concerned primarily with the problem of how to preserve 
and enlarge our freedoms and to use modern technology to deepen our civilization. 


STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS. By Irwin Ross. New York: Harper, 1949, 211 p. $3.00. 
A defense of the mixed economy as the best means for averting the economic ab- 

solutism of either the Right or the Left, and an explanation of how to provide a political 

basis for it. 

PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING. By E. F. M. Dursin. London: Rout- 

ledge, 1949, 214 p. 15/. 

Papers on planning and economics, which originally appeared between 1935 and 
1949, by a man who was a leading thinker in the Labor Party until his death last year. 
CONTROLLING FACTORS IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Harotp G. 
Moutron. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1949, 397 p. $4.00. 

An analysis of current methods for attenuating the rigors of economic depression, 
with the author’s own proposal for achieving this end. 


LORGANISATION EUROPEENNE DE COOPERATION ECONOMIQUE. By 
H. T. Apvam. Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit, 1949, 292 p. Fr. 750. 

A painstaking juridical analysis of the international engagements on which the 
O.E.E.C. rests, by a professor at the Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales of the 
University of Paris. 

LA CARTA DE LA HABANA (COMENTARIOS Y DIGRESIONES). By Jesés 
Reyes Herotes. Mexico: E.D.I.A.P.S.A., 1948, 194 p. 

A review of the background of the I.T.O. charter and an analysis of some of its more 

controversial provisions. 


READINGS IN THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston, 1949, 637 p. $4.75. 

Recent writings of American and European authorities, chosen by Howard S. Ellis 
and Lloyd A. Metzler acting as a Committee of the American Economic Association. 


DECHEANCE DE L’EUROPE. By Lucren Lavrat. Paris: Spartacus, 1948, 125 p. 
Fr. 125. 

After examining the present relative position of capitalism and its adversaries, the 
author seeks to foresee the effect of American “hegemony” on the world’s economy. 


LE SYNDICALISME DANS LE MONDE. By Georces Lerranc. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1949, 136 p. Fr. go. 

A satisfactory bird’s-eye view of the development of trade union movements since 
the nineteenth century. 
DER MARXISMUS DER GEGENWART UND SEINE KRITIKER. By Frep 
Oetssner. Berlin: Dietz, 1948, 184 p. 

This Communist interpreter of Marxism and Leninism seeks to refute current dis- 
tortions of Marxist doctrine. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. By Joun C. Bennett. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1948, 128 p. $1.50. 

An American theologian finds that no small part of the appeal made by Communism 
stems from the failure of Christianity to carry out its promise. 


ATLANTE DELLE MISSIONI CATTOLICHE DIPENDENTI DALLA SACRA 
CONGREGAZIONE “DE PROPAGANDA FIDE.” Rome: Propaganda Fide, 1947, 
40 maps, L. 2600. 

A valuable, up-to-date source of data concerning the far-flung organization of 
Catholic missionary activities, particularly in Asia and Africa. 
MOHAMMEDANISM. By H. A. R. Giss. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1949, 206 p. $2.00. 
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An authoritative manual on the history, tenets and practices of Islam by a leading 
British Arabist. 


STORY WITHOUT END. By Sotomon LanpMan anp BenyaMiIn Erron. New 
York: Holt, 1949, 279 p. $3.00. 

An “informal history” of the Jewish people through 40 centuries. 
ANTARCTIC CONQUEST. By Commanper Finn Ronne. New York: Putnam, 1949, 
299 p. $5.00. ‘ 

An account of the author’s expedition in Antarctica, 1946-48. The foreword is by the 
late Isaiah Bowman. 


ACROSS THE GREAT DESERTS. By P. T. Eruerron. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1948, 183 p. $3.50. 

A liberally illustrated excursion through the Sahara, Kalahari and Gobi Deserts. 
CORRENTES ACTUAIS DO PENSAMENTO COLONIAL. By Armanpo Martins. 
Lisbon: Agéncia Geral das Coldnias, 1948, 145 p. Escudos 20. 

Essays on the current viewpoints toward colonialism manifested by the principal 
Powers, with a discussion of the U.N. Trusteeship system. 


The Second World War 


CRONOLOGIA DELLA SECONDA GUERRA MONDIALE. Rome: Faro, 1948, 
553 p. L. 1600. 

A serviceable compilation of data, organized by year, with subheads for political 
developments and events in the chief theaters of war, prepared by the historical office 
of the Italian Army’s General Staff. 


JOURNAL OF THE WAR YEARS (1939-1945) AND ONE YEAR LATER. By 
Antuony Weymoutu. Worcester (Eng.): Littlebury, 1948, 2 v. 60/. 

In these notes jotted down by a BBC official there is a great deal of chaff inter- 
spersed with some grains of interesting observation and anecdote. 


GLOBAL MISSION. By H. H. Arnotp. New York: Harper, 1949, 626 p. $5.00. 

The late Chief of our Army Air Force during the recent war tells much, though by no 
means all, that he knows or that we might like to know in this loosely-organized but 
interesting and important book. 


THE EAGLE IN THE EGG. By Otiver La Farce. Boston: Houghton, 1949, 320 p- 
“50, 

Although this volume is not an “official” history of the miracles wrought by the Air 

Transport Command, it was written by the officer in charge of its Historical Division 

and makes fine reading. 


DUE DITTATORI DI FRONTE. By Drno Atriert. Milan: Rizzoli, 1948, 397 p. 
L. 800. 

Alfieri, Italian Ambassador in Berlin from May 1940 to the fall of Mussolini in 
July 1943, took part in many historic events. Yet he has little to add to the story of 
Italo-German relations other than personal sidelights. 


MUSSOLINI, HITLER, TITO ALLE PORTE ORIENTALI D'ITALIA. By Bruno 
Coceani. Bologna: Cappelli, 1948, 345 p. L. 850. 

The author of this important book was Prefect of Trieste during the German oc- 
cupation. He here narrates the story of the three-way struggle for power — Italian, 
German and Jugoslav — in Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia from July 1943 to June 1945. 


COMANDO SUPREMO. By Uco Cavattero. Bologna: Cappelli, 1948, 463 p. L. 1100. 


The late Marsha! Cavallero, Chief of the General Staff of the Italian Armed Forces 
from December 1940 to January 1943, left a voluminous diary which has been prepared 
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for publication by Giuseppe Bucciante. The book contains material on the campaigns 
in Greece, Russia and North Africa, as well as on the inner politics of the Fascist 
régime and of its relations with its Axis partner. Regardless of what one may think of 
Cavallero as a general or a reporter, this book is of considerable historical value. 


DEUX ANS D’ALLIANCE GERMANO-SOVIETIQUE, AOOT 1939-JUIN 1941. 
By A. Rosst. Paris: Fayard, 1949, 225 p. Fr. 250. 

Making skillful use of the vast accumulation of captured German documents, some 
of them hitherto unpublished, the author reviews the history of the alliance from a 
decidedly anti-Soviet point of view. 


TALVISOTA MINUN NAKOKULMASTANI. By Harotp Onxouist. Helsinki: 
Séderstrém, 1949, 404 p. M. 750. 

The Finnish commander of the West Carelian forces contributes this personal ac- 
count to the history of the Russo-Finnish War of 1939-40. 


GUESTS OF THE KREMLIN. By Lieutenant Cotonet Rosert G. Emmens. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949, 291 p. $3.00. 

The author and four crew-mates were interned in the Soviet Union when their B-25 
was forced down in Siberia after taking part in the Doolittle raid on Tokyo. This is the 
story of the unhappy 13 months they spent at four successive places of confinement 
before escaping from Turkestan to Persia. 


KATYN. By Generar W. Anpers. Paris: Editions France-Empire, 1949, 345 p. 
Bia Sil 

The Polish general whose recent memoirs attacked the Soviets repeats the charges 
concerning the murder of 8,000 Polish officers whose bodies were found at Katyn. 
BRIEFED TO ATTACK. By Arr Marsnat Sir Hucu Lioyp. London: Hodder, 
1949, 230 p. 18/. 

The remarkable story of how, during the ordeal of 1941-42, the R.A.F. not only 
defended Malta but crippled Rommel’s supply line. The author was air commander of 
the island during this period. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPIES. By ALexanper Foote. Garden City: Doubleday, 1949, 
273 p. $3.00. 1 

A restrained and fairly detailed account of the working of a Soviet spy ring in Switz- 

erland during the war, by an Englishman who says he belonged to it. 


COMBATS DANS LA LIGNE MAGINOT. By Lieutenant Cotonet R. Ropo.pue. 
Paris: Ponsot, 1949, 208 p. Fr. 550. 

A day-to-day account of the war — phoney and blitz — in a section of the Maginot 
Line from September 1939 to July 1940. 

DE LA FRANCE TRAHIE ALA FRANCE EN ARMES. By Jean-Ricuarp Brocu. 
Paris: Editions Sociales, 1949, 554 p. Fr. 500. 

An edited version of the author’s broadcasts delivered in French over the Moscow 
radio during the years France was occupied by the Nazis. 

LES MAINS JOINTES (1944). By Rémy. Monaco: Solar, 1949, 277 p. Fr. 420. 

This further volume in the author’s “Mémoires d’un Agent Secret de la France 
Libre” deals with the underground’s invaluable assistance in the Normandy campaign. 
GODS WITHOUT REASON. By C. F. Biacxater. London: Eyre, 1948, 214 p. 10/6. 

A composite picture, pieced together from the experiences of several participants, of 
life in the Japanese prison camps in Malaya. 


BATAAN UNCENSORED. By Cotonex E. B. Mritier. Long Prairie (Minn.): Hart 
Publications, 1949, 403 p. $4.50. 

The commander of a National Guard tank battalion on Bataan pays his respects to 
those he holds responsible for that catastrophe and, using notes taken and concealed 
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at the time, reconstructs the story of the Death March and the subsequent horrors of 
Japanese prison camps. 


The United States 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIANS: THE YALTA CONFERENCE. By Epwarp 
R. Sterrinius, Jr. Garden City: Doubleday, 1949, 367 p. $4.00. 

Controversy as to who won what at Yalta, and at whose expense, will undoubtedly 
rage as long as partisan advantage may be derived therefrom. Whatever the final 
verdict, Mr. Stettinius, present at Yalta as Secretary of State, places President Roose- 
velt’s motives and talents for horse-trading beyond question. The former Secretary was 
himself of the opinion that it was Stalin who made the greatest concessions, which the 
Soviet Government then began to whittle away almost at once. 

THIS I REMEMBER. By E eanor Roosevett. New York: Harper, 1949, 387 p. 
$4.50. 

These interesting memoirs carry Mrs. Roosevelt’s story from the early twenties to 
her husband’s death in 1945. The narrative is a rare combination of the personal and 
political, contains many discerning sidelights on persons and policies of the New Deal 
and war years, and reveals that Mrs. Roosevelt’s character and interests would un- 
doubtedly have led her to an outstanding career even had she not been the President’s 
wife. 

OPERATION SURVIVAL. By Witu1am H. HeEsster. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1949, 282 p. $3.00. 

A survey of the American strategic situation today and a rather opinionated ap- 
praisal of the relative value of the chief weapons of modern warfare, by the foreign 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

LES AMERIQUES ET L’EMPIRE DES AIRS. By Henry Mourer. Paris: Editions 
Internationales, 1949, 318 p. Fr. 690. 

According to this interpretation, the United States now dominates the western 
world through its control of the air — the contemporary force behind dollar diplomacy 
— as Britain did a century ago through her mastery of the seas. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. By Granam H. Stuart. New York: Macmillan, 
1949, 517 p. $7.50. 

In this monumental history of the Department’s “organization, procedure and 
personnel” since its creation in 1789, Professor Stuart, of Stanford University, in- 
cludes a number of opinions generally favorable to the Secretaries and their policies. 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN THE WORLD WAR, 1917-1919. Washington: De- 
partment of the Army, Historical Division, 1948, 2 v. $7.00. 

These are the first two volumes of the Army’s projected 17-volume documentary 
history of World War I. The official documents and tables of Volume I (“Organization 
of the American Expeditionary Forces”) are preceded by an account of our participa- 
tion in major operations from Cambrai (November-December 1917), through those of 
the Meuse-Argonne (September-November 1918). Volume II is made up of “ Policy- 
Forming Documents”’ in regard to the A.E.F. 

A GRAMMAR OF AMERICAN POLITICS. By Wirrrep E. Binkiey anp MAt- 
cotm C. Moos. New York: Knopf, 1949,°760 p. $6.00. 

A compendium of readable information on the morphology and physiology of our 
national government. : 
ap PEOPLE DON’T KNOW. By Georce Seupes. New York: Gaer, 1949, 342 p- 

3.00. 

Another blast at the American press, this time for biased “news” on the East-West 

conflict and the American réle in Europe, by a critic who has made a profession of 
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finding fault, some of it doubtless merited, with newspapers in general and particular. 
More success would crown his efforts if his own interpretations were less slanted. 


BIG GOVERNMENT. By Frank Gervasi. New York: Whittlesey House, 1949, 
366 p. $4.00. 

A good reportorial job of reducing the findings and recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission to a compass within the grasp of the layman. 


CONGRESS ON TRIAL. By James MacGrecor Burns. New York: Harper, 1949, 
224 p. $3.00. 

A Williams College political science professor looks at Congress with a critical eye 
and suggests changes for augmenting its prestige and efficiency. 


SOUTHERN POLITICS IN STATE AND NATION. By V. O. Key, Jr. New York: 
Knopf, 1949, 675 p. $6.00. 

A thoroughly readable yet scholarly dissection of the complex and generally anti- 
democratic forces operating behind the facade of politics in each of the southern states. 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. By E. Frankuin Frazier. New York: 
Macmillan, 1949, 767 p. $8.00. 

A matter-of-fact survey of the Negro’s social and economic status in this country, by 
the head of the sociology department at Howard University. 


YEARS OF THE MODERN. Enpirtep sy Joun W. Cuase. New York: Longmans, 
1949, 354 P- $3.50. 

A dozen Americans, of diverse degrees of distinction, interpret facets of contem- 
porary American life and thought. 


THE POWER IN THE PEOPLE. By Ferrx Morey. New York: Van Nostrand, 
1949, 293 p- $3.50. : 

An exponent of isolationist doctrines finds that the American people have taken 
several wrong turns — away from religion, civic responsibility and free enterprise. 


U.S.A.: MEASURE OF A NATION. By Tuomas R. Carskapon anv Rupotr Mop- 
LEY. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 101 p. $1.00. 

By means of statistical pictographs the authors graphically present the basic facts 
concerning our economic and social development, derived from J. F. Dewhurst’s 
“America’s Needs and Resources,” published in 1947 by the Twentieth Century Fund. 


SAVING AMERICAN CAPITALISM. Enirep sy Seymour E. Harris. New York: 
Knopf, 1948, 373 p- $4.00. 

Essays on the general subject of how to formulate and effect a liberal economic pro- 
gram in this country, by two dozen contributors. 


GUIDEPOSTS IN TIME OF CHANGE. By Joun Maurice Crark. New York: 
Harper, 1949, 210 p. $3.00. 

Lectures delivered at Amherst (1947-48) and dealing with the essential conditions, 
domestic and international, “for a sound American economy.” 


Western Europe 


PHYSIOLOGIE DU PARTI COMMUNISTE FRANCAIS. By A. Rossr. Paris: 
Editions Self, 1948, 465 p. Fr. 480. 

Disguised under a largely irrelevant title is a detailed narrative of the course pur- 
sued by the French Communist Party during 1940-41. The author, who writes with all 
the animosity of an ex-Communist, has relied almost wholly on the Party’s illegal 
publications and documents of the period, without much effort to correct distortions 
by reference to other and later material. 
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QUATRE ANS A RAYER DE NOTRE HISTOIRE. By Procureur GENERAL 
Morne. Paris: Editions Self, 1949, 332 p- Fr. 450. 

Mornet, who served as Procureur Général at the trial of Pétain, kept notes during 
the four years between the fall and liberation of France. These he reproduces here along 
with his réguisitoire of the Marshal and extracts from documents illuminating the 
activities of the Vichy collaborationists. 

LA COLONISATION FRANCAISE. By Henri Brunscuwice. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 
1949, 297 p. Fr. 400. ‘ 

A survey of the main features of French overseas expansion, by a professor of colonial 

history at the Ecole Nationale de la France d’Outre-Mer. 


REFORME FISCALE. By Maxime Curétien. Paris: Juris-Classeurs, 1949, 352 p. 
Fr. 920. 
A collaborative volume by a number of French tax officials and lawyers. 


D’UNE GUERRE AL’AUTRE (1919-1939): SOUVENIRS. By Generar E. Réguin. 
Paris: Lavauzelle, 1949, 258 p. Fr. 450. 

The general filled a number of high military offices in France between the two wars 
and served on several missions abroad and to the League of Nations. His discretion, 
however, is so great that he tells a great deal less than we might expect. 


BRIAND. By Gerpa Grorue. Berlin: Chronos Verlag, 1948, 141 p. 
A brief, sympathetic summary of his career. 


SHADOWS LENGTHEN: THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Ciara Loncwortu 
DE Cuamsrun. New York: Scribner, 1949, 296 p. $5.00. 

In this second volume of her memoirs, the Countess de Chambrun, sister of Nicholas 
Longworth and wife of a French banker-general, continues the story of her social life 
and political prejudices from 1935 to the postwar epoch. There is quite a bit of casual 
information on the Vichy régime, which she much preferred to the revolutionary 
Resistance movement and to that trouble-maker, De Gaulle. She applies a heavy coat 
of whitewash to Laval, though she is critical of Pétain and the other men around him. 
The book is valuable for its insight into the minds of those who thought they could 
combine patriotism, loyalty to class interests and a suitably grudging accommodation 
to the Nazis. 


L’ANNEE POLITIQUE 1948. Paris: Editions du Grand Siécle, 1949, 475 p. Fr. 625. 
The latest in this series of annuals, undertaken in 1945 and constantly improving, 

contains a chronology of political, economic and social development in France during 

1948, together with a view of European events in the large. Documentary appendix. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY. By Drew Mippteton. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1949, 304 p. $3.00. 

The head of The New York Times office in Berlin gives here one of the best reports 
on the Germany emerging from the rubble of Nazism. He sticks pretty closely to 
recording the facts as he sees them, but he makes it plain that he does not despair of 
reintegrating Germany into the western world. 


GERMANY’S CONTRIBUTION TO EUROPEAN ECONOMIC LIFE. By Percy 
W. BipweELy anp Oruers. Paris: Riviére, 1949, 147 p. Fr. 200. 

CONTROLE DE L’ALLEMAGNE. By Louts F. AuBERT AND OTHERS. Paris: Riviére, 
1949, 144 p. Fr. 200. 

EDUCATION IN OCCUPIED GERMANY. Epitrep sy HE.en Lippe tt. Paris: 
Riviére, 1949, 148 p. Fr. 200, 

LES EGLISES EN ALLEMAGNE. By Epmonp VerMeIL AND Oruers. Paris: Riviére, 
1949, 118 p. Fr. 200. (Each of these four titles is distributed for the Council on 
Foreign Relations by the Columbia University Press of New York at $1.25.) 
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In October 1947 and April 1948 delegates from private research institutes in eight 
countries met in Holland to discuss some of the economic and social problems of post- 
war Germany. Each participating organization carried on studies of these questions in 
advance of the meetings and a number of papers were submitted to the conferences. 
These volumes contain 16 of the papers (in either French or English) by French, 
British, Dutch, Polish and American authors, and an additional French memorandum 
on the International Ruhr Agreement, negotiated after the conference was over. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. Epirep sy Gasrieu A. 
Atmonp. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949, 345 p. $4.00. 

In these thought-provoking essays much of the blame for the failure of democratic 
institutions to take root in Germany is laid at Bismarck’s door. The authors find few 
signs that democracy has any future in Germany, and hold that the inculcation of 
democratic ideals by the occupying Powers has been a fiasco. 


DIE KOMMUNISTISCHE PARTEI DEUTSCHLANDS IN DER WEIMARER 
REPUBLIK. By Ossip K. FLecutuem. Offenbach/Main (U.S. Zone): Bollwerk- 
Verlag, 1948, 294 p. (Procurable from the author, Waterville, Maine, $5.00.) 

A well-documented and objective history of the German Communist Party. 


DAS VERBRECHEN GEGEN DIE MENSCHLICHKEIT. By Horst FetpMann. 
Essen/Kettwig (British Zone): West-Verlag, 1948, 147 p. 

A critical legal study of the implications of giving German courts jurisdiction in 
enforcing the Allied-imposed law concerning the punishment of war crimes. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DAS VOLKERRECHT. By Kurr Econ von Turecc. 
Cologne (British’Zone) : Pick, 1948, 144 p. 

A legal analysis of the Allied occupation of Germany and of the policy of industrial 
dismantling which the author finds contrary to accepted legal practice. 


TEUFEL UND VERDAMMTE. By Benepixt Kautsxy. Vienna: Biichergilde 
Gutenberg, 1948, 375 p. Schillings 13.50. 

This sober and judicious volume, written immediately after the author’s release from 
a concentration camp, was originally published in Switzerland, and now reappears 
with slight emendations in a preface. Kautsky breaks the history of the concentration 
camps roughly into four periods — 1933-36, 1936-39, 1939-42 and 1942-45 — and 
shows how Nazi policy was usually at cross-purposes, alternating between contradictory 
objectives: correction, punishment, desire for a labor force and extermination. The 
gross corruption in administration, the details of camp life, and relations among cliques 
of inmates are all laid bare. 


DOKUMENTOS DE LA REZISTADO. Stade/Elbe (British Zone): Stader Zeitungs- 
und Verlag-Druckerei, 1948, 64 p. 

This very cursory story of the anti-Nazi underground resistance in Germany is 
written in Esperanto. There is also a German edition. 

STRESEMANN. By Antonina Vauientin. Munich: List, 1948, 303 p. 

An appreciation of Stresemann the statesman, German as well as European. 
SECHS JAHRE MINISTER DER DEUTSCHEN REPUBLIK. By Jutius Currius. 
Heidelberg (U. S. Zone): Winter, 1948, 274 p. 

Dr. Curtius was German Minister of Economics from January 1926 to November 
1929, when he succeeded Stresemann as Foreign Minister, a post he held until October 
1931. In these informative memoirs he gives his version of such matters as the abortive 
customs union with Austria, the end of reparations, and the disarmament conference. 


SWEDEN: MODEL FOR A WORLD. By Hupson Strope. New York: Harcourt, 
1949, 371 Pp. $5.00. 
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Mr. Strode, who has written readable and not too profound surveys of other coun- 
tries, applies his technique to Sweden with generally satisfactory results. 


UBER EIN HALBES JAHRHUNDERT. By Epvarp Hernt. Vienna: Braumiller, 
1948, 331 p. Schillings 30. 

These memoirs by a former cabinet minister in the inter-war Austrian Republic deal 
in particular with economic affairs. 


TATSACHEN, BEGEGNUNGEN UND GESPRACHE. By Lois Wetnsercer. 
Vienna: Osterreichischer Verlag, 1948, 286 p. Schillings 25. 

Reminiscences of an Austrian patriot running from the last days of the Hapsburg 
monarchy through the author’s participation in the anti-Nazi resistance movement 
and the rebirth of the Austrian Republic. 


ANTISTORIA D’ITALIA. By Fasro Cusin. Turin: Einaudi, 1948, 539 p. L. 1500. 
A novel and challenging interpretation of the principal psychological forces in Italian 
history that produced the Fascist Era and its aftermath. 


RITRATTO DELL’ITALIA MODERNA. By Giovanni Spapo.int. Florence: Val- 
lecchi, 1948, 535 p. L. 300. 

A reappraisal of political and social forces in Italy during the last hundred years. A 
companion volume, originally intended as a part of this work, is the author’s “Lotta 
Sociale in Italia” (1948, 216 p. L. 300). 

CHIESA E STATO IN ITALIA NEGLI ULTIMI CENTO ANNI. By Arturo 
Carto Jemoto. Turin: Einaudi, 1948, 752 p. L. 2000. 

An important contribution to modern Italian history by a Catholic writer who is 
not too enthusiastic over the attainment of power by the Christian Democrats. 
L’ATTIVITA DELLA SANTA SEDE NEL 1948. Vatican City: Tipografia Poliglotta 
Vaticana, 1949, 377 p. L. goo. 

A useful compilation of data, ostensibly unofficial though published under the aus- 
pices of the Holy See. 

VIAJE A TRAVES DE LA ESPANA ECONOMICA. By Manvet Fuentes Iruroz- 
gui. Madrid: Monograffas de Industria y Comercio, 1948, 345 p. Ptas. 100. 

A strictly factual manual of geographic and economic data on each of the provinces 

in Spain, plus her African colonies. Maps and illustrations. 


Eastern Europe 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE USSR. Epirep sy S. S. Batzak AND OrHeErs. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949, 620 p. $10.00. 

This is the translation of the first volume of a compendious Soviet treatise, prepared 
under the auspices of the Russian Translation Project of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Though dating from just before the war, it is a work of fundamental 
importance. The notes, maps and tables added by the American editors render it of 
still greater value. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OF RUSSIA TO THE 1917 REV- 
OLUTION. By Perer I. LyasucHenxo. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 880 Pp. $13.00. 

An English translation of a work which recently received the Stalin Prize. Though 
the author’s early career and writings antedate the October Revolution, his interpreta- 
tions here are vitiated by the necessity to conform to the Marx-Lenin-Stalin line. 
SOVIET CIVIL LAW. By Viapimir Gsovsxi. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Law School, 1948-49, 2 v. $15.00. 

Volume one of this objective treatise provides a scholarly study of the diverse fields 
of Soviet private law, while volume two contains a translation of relevant legislation 
and decrees, with the compiler’s comments. 
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GIUSTIZIA SOVIETICA. By Sitvestro Mora anp Pietro Zwierniak. Rome: 
Magi-Spinetti, 1945, 443 p. L. 300. 

This book, which has gone through several editions in Italy and France, provides 
a documented refutation of the notion that a reign of law prevails in Russia and that a 
true democracy is being born there. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES IN SOVIET RUSSIA. THE FAMILY IN THE U.S.S.R. 
Epirep sy Rupotr Scutesincer. London: Routledge, 1949, 408 p. 25/. 
Documents and other illustrative readings, with introduction and notes by the editor. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND. By Georce S. Counrs anp Nucia Lopoe. 
Boston: Houghton, 1949, 378 p. $4.00. 

Relying largely on Soviet sources, the authors describe how the Kremlin regiments 
the Russian mind by rigid control of the press and education and by the suppression 
of the free play of the intellect. 


CIEL ET TERRE SOVIETIQUES. By Viapimir Socouine. Neuchatel (Switzerland): 
La Baconniére, 1949, 275 p. 

The author, a high Soviet official and diplomat, records his observations on events 
and personages behind the Iron Curtain. 


LA PAYSANNERIE SOVIETIQUE. By S. Antsstmov. Paris: Editions Sociales, 
1949, 115 p. Fr. 120, 
A brief review of the collectivization of Russian agriculture, 


SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Epirep sy Joseru S. Roucex. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1949, 1445 p. $18.50. 

A compendious work of reference dealing with persons, places and institutions con- 
nected with the Slavic peoples, by some 120 contributors. 


OBRYSY SLOVANSTVA. By Antonin Bondé anp Oruers. Prague: Orbis, 1948, 
230 p. Ke. 65. 

This series of lectures on the historical and geopolitical background of the Slavs is 
free of Communist ideological influence. 


TARTON RAUHA. SEN SYNTYVAIHEET JA VAIKEUDET. By VAin6 Tanner. 
Helsinki: Tammi, 1949, 259 p. M. 440. 

The first thoroughgoing study of the Finno-Russian peace negotiations of 1920, 
by a Finnish statesman who participated in them. 

SOVJETS BLODSDAD I BALTIKUM I DOKUMENTARISK BELYSNING. By 
AserT Kame. Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1948, 284 p. 

A documented anti-Soviet account of how Russian rule was imposed on Latvia. 
DIE MORAL DER ROTEN ARMEE. By Arts Vattna. Biel (Switzerland): Helios 
Verlag, 1948, 225 p. Sw. Fr. 12.50. 

A preview of the horrors in store for Western Europe if it is ever overrun by the 
Red Army. 

POLSKA HISTORIOGRAFIA BALTYCKA. Gdynia: Instytut Battycki, 1949, 80 p. 

A full report on a congress of historians and economists held at Szczecin (Stettin) 
in April 1948, and dealing with Poland’s assumption of a larger réle in Baltic affairs. 


THE POLISH REGAINED PROVINCES. By J. A. Witper. London: Hodge, 1948, 


109 p. 5/. gy is 

A succinct “monograph on the achievements of Poland’s first year of administration 
of its regained provinces, describing the state in which they were taken over and esti- 
mating the loss to Germany’s economy and their importance to the economy of the 


new Poland.” 
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POLSKO OD PRAVEKU DO DNESKA. By Bepiicu SMEKAL, Prague: Orbis, 1949, 
143 Pp. 

This rapid survey of Polish history is in the new style and stresses the strength of the 
ethnic relationship between Czechs and Poles, minimizing the long record of mutual 
distrust. The difficulties over Teschen are, for example, laid at the door of the Beck 
clique, ignoring the unanimity with which Poles hailed the annexation of that area 
during the Munich crisis. 


THE CRISIS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By Watrer Storm. Prague: Orbis, 1948, 
76 p. 

Though this account of the demise of the democratic republic in Czechoslovakia con- 
tains nothing new, it is interesting as a Leftist interpretation of those events by a South 
African journalist. A German edition has been published, “Was Geschah in Prag?” 
(Berlin: Historisches Kabinett, 1949, 155 p-) 


SLOVAKIA FROM HUNGARIAN DESPOTISM TO ATHEISTIC CZECH COM- 
MUNISM. By Srepuen J. Paricxar. New York: The Author, 1948, 138 p. $2.00. 

The author of these collected articles and “letters to the editor” dislikes the Czechs, 
and was a rabid supporter of Father Tiso’s “independent” Slovak Republic. 


L’7ECONOMIE DE L’EUROPE CENTRALE SLAVE ET DANUBIENNE. By 
Pierre Georce. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1949, 133 p. Fr. go. 

The author is primarily concerned with (1) agrarian problems and reform in the six 
countries under examination, and (2) the economic plans of their postwar govern- 
ments. 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY. By Beta Fasran. New York: Scribner, 1949, 207 p. 
$2.75. 
The Hungarian prelate viewed as a great Christian martyr. 


A BALKAN MISSION. By James T. SHotweti. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949, 180 p. $2.25. 

Travel notes on a trip made through the Balkans in 1925 on behalf of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, by its present head. 


WHIRLWIND: AN ACCOUNT OF MARSHAL TITO’S RISE TO POWER. By 
STEPHEN Cuissotp. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950, 245 p. $3.75. (London: 
Cresset Press, 1949, 15/.) . 

During and after the war Mr. Clissold was admirably situated to observe events and 
personages in Jugoslavia, and he tells here some that is old and not a little that is new 
about the Chetnik movement, the rise of Tito’s Partisans and the social upheaval they 
accomplished. One could only wish that he had made a clearer distinction between 
what he knows and, for example, the interesting thoughts which he presumes are 
passing through the minds of his chief characters at various times. 


COUSINS AND COMMISSARS. By Mitta Z. Locan. New York: Scribner, 1949, 
222 p. $2.75. 

A young American of Jugoslav ancestry returns from a visit to the old country with 
these friendly yet on the whole objective observations concerning the differing states 
of mind to be found at the grass roots. 


BALKAN VILLAGE. By Irwin T. Sanpers. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1949, 291 p. $4.00. 

A careful sociological analysis of life in a Bulgarian village by a one time member of 
the faculty of the American college in Sofia. After the recent war Dr. Sanders was able 


to observe the effects of Soviet occupation while serving as agricultural attaché at the 
American Legation in that capital. 
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The British Commonwealth of Nations 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Virainia Cow es. New York: Harper, 1949, 333 P- 
$3.75. 

This lively description of the social and political evolution of postwar Britain under 
the Labor Government should be read by those Americans who are getting into a lather 
over the “welfare state.” 


I CHOOSE PEACE. By K. Zrtutacus. Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1949, 509 p. 2/6. 

A political maverick, expelled not long ago from the Labor Party for deviating too 
far to the Left, and now in turn in hot water with the Communists, pours out a torrent 
of words condemning British foreign policy since World War I and expounding his own 
faith in the “common people.” 


SOCIALISM, THE BRITISH WAY. EpirEp sy Donatp Munro. London: Essential 
Books, 1948, 345 p. 10/6. 

Eleven contributors, all members of the Labor Party (including three M.P.’s), deal 
with various phases of the Attlee Government’s accomplishments. A chapter deals 
with its imperial and foreign policies. 

TORY DEMOCRACY. By Bernarp Braine. London: Falcon Press, 1948, 142 p. 6/. 

The philosophy of the Conservative Party presented so as to capture the vote. 


EMPIRE AND AFTER. By Rita Hinpen. London: Essential Books, 1949, 195 p. 
12/6. 

A review of typical attitudes assumed toward overseas expansion by representative 
British thinkers and political figures during the last two centuries. 


DIPLOMAT IN PEACE AND WAR. By Sir Hucue Knarcusuti-Hucessen. 
London: Murray, 1949, 270 p. 18/. 

Probably the most interesting section of these memoirs is that in which the author 
describes his service as British Ambassador to Turkey during the recent war. On the 
whole he feels the Allies gained from Turkish neutrality. 


STAFFORD CRIPPS: MASTER STATESMAN. By Eric Estoricx. New York: 
Day, 1949, 342 p. $5.00. 

A eulogistic yet well-informed biography. 
LABOUR’S BIG THREE. By J. T. Murpuy. London: Lane, 1948, 266 p. 15/. 

This three-ply biography of Attlee, Bevin and Morrison provides an interesting cri- 
tique of Labor policies over the last generation. 


FAREWELL TO PARLIAMENT. By Tue Hon. Leste BiackweE vt. Pietermaritz- 
burg: Shuter, 1946, 239 p. 7/6. 

Reminiscences, in part dealing with the recent war, by a prominent jurist and politi- 
cal figure in South Africa, where he was a vigorous opponent of the Nationalists. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. By Henry Joun May. Capetown: 
Juta, 1949, 447 p. 48/. Met 

This revised edition of an authoritative work, ““The Law and Custom of the South 
African Constitution,” takes account of the many changes introduced in recent years. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND THE WEST. By Percivat Spear. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949, 232 p. $2.00. 

A searching analysis of the fundamental cultural influences contending for dominance 
in the two new nations. 


THE NAVAL DEFENCE OF INDIA. By K. B. Vatnya. Bombay: Thacker, 1949, 


248 p. Rs. 12/8. 
An exposition of the need for an Indian Navy. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN KASHMIR. By Zraut Isuam. Karachi: Pakistan Publishers, 
1948, 141 p. Rs. 5/8. 

The author of this review of the Kashmir dispute (up to the spring of 1948) is an 
official in the Pakistan Government. In another little volume — “Side-Lights on 
Muslim Politics” (1947, 114 p. Rs. 5/8) —he has assembled a number of articles 
published between 1931 and 1947 in support of an independent Moslem state in India. 
AT FREEDOM’S DOOR. By Ma tcoim Lyatt Daruine. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, 369 p. $5.00. 

A long-time resident of India reports on conditions and the state of opinion as ob- 
served on a 1,400-mile trip through the northwest part of that country in 1946-47. 
THE RURAL ECONOMY OF GUJARAT. By M. B. Desar. Bombay: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948, 352 p. Rs. 20. 

An agricultural economist at the University of Bombay examines in some detail 
the physical, economic and social aspects of farming in an important producing area. 


The Middle East 


HATE, HOPE AND HIGH EXPLOSIVES: A REPORT ON THE MIDDLE EAST. 
By Georce Fretpine E rot. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1948, 284 p. $2.75. 

A highly personal and picturesquely written account of an American military com- 
mentator’s trip through some of the Middle Eastern countries in the spring of 1948. 
He was primarily interested in the conflict between Israel and the Arab states, and his 
low opinion of the latter’s military capacities has been borne out by the event. 
PROMISE AND FULFILMENT. By Arrtuur Koestier. New York: Macmillan, 
1949, 335 Pp. $4.00. 

A somewhat emotional “history” of the progress of Zionism in Palestine under the 
Mandate, plus Mr. Koestler’s views, not wholly complimentary, on the political set-up 
in the new Israeli state. 

THE ZIONIST IDEA. By JosEpu Heiter. New York: Schocken, 1949, 246 p. $3.00 

A rather pedestrian appraisal of the force and direction of the Zionist program, not 
only political but spiritual. 

FRIEDLICHES PALASTINA: REISEBILDER. By Tueopor F. Meysets. Vienna: 
Verlag Albrecht Diirer, 1948, 157 p. Schillings 12.80. 

Two dozen vignettes of pre-partition Palestine. 

TA’RIKH AL-’IRAQ AL-SIYASI AL-HADITH. By Asput Razzag Hasan. Sidon: 
Urfan Press, 1948, 3 v. Fils soo. 

A political history of Iraq from World War I through World War II. 

EGYPTIAN SERVICE, 1902-1946. By Sir Toomas RusseE.t Pasua. London: Mur- 
ray, 1949, 294 p. 18/. 

Russell Pasha tells not only of his many years in the Egyptian police force but of 
social and economic conditions in that country during nearly half a century. 
INQUISITIONS DE KABOUL AU GOLFE PERSIQUE. By Frangors Batsan. 
Paris: Peyronnet, 1949, 285 p. Fr. 360. 

People and landscapes in Afghanistan and Baluchistan effectively described and 
magnificently illustrated with photographs. 


The Far East 


CHINA SHAKES THE WORLD. By Jacx Betpen. New York: Harper, 1949, 
524 p. $5.00. 

No tyro at working on the Chinese puzzle, Mr. Belden went into the Communist- 
held areas after the end of World War II and observed the social and political conditions 
that brought about the collapse of the Kuomintang and the victory of the Communists. 
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rie PEACE IN CHINA. By Georce Moorap. New York: Dutton, 1949, 262 p. 
3.00. 

The author was among the American newspapermen killed in the Bombay airplane 
crash last July. He went to China in 1931 and came to know the country well. In this 
hastily assembled book he recorded his observations in liberated China. Despite all 
of its distressing shortcomings, the Chiang Kai-shek régime was, he held, China’s only 
hope, and he finds much fault with what he regarded as our stumbling, incompetent 
Far East policy. 


THE CHINESE CONQUER CHINA. By Anna Louise Stronc. Garden City: Dou- 
bleday, 1949, 275 p. $3.00. 

iss Strong was expelled not long ago from the Soviet Union as a “spy,” possibly 
because of her inconvenient interest in China. In this book, an expansion of observations 
on affairs in Communist China already printed in Leftist periodicals, she steadfastly 
hews to the Party Line as it was three years ago — that Mao and his followers were 
Chinese before they were Communists and did not take orders from Moscow. 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS IN THE FAR EAST. By Pavutine Tomp- 
Kins. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 426 p. $5.00. 

A documented and timely review, with particular attention to the era since World 
War I, in which the author places Far Eastern events in their wider context. 


CHINESE-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. By Micuet N. Paviovsxy. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949, 194 p. $3.75. 

A spotty work covering only certain phases of Sino-Russian relations in modern 
times, in particular developments in Mongolia. 


MANCHURIA SINCE 1931. By F. C. Jones. New York: Oxford University Press (for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations), 
1949, 256 p. $6.00. 

A painstakingly objective political and economic history of Manchuria under Japa- 
nese rule, with notes, maps and tables. 


OUTER MONGOLIA AND ITS INTERNATIONAL POSITION. By Gerarp M. 
Friters. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press (for the International Secretariat, Institute 
of Pacific Relations), 1949, 358 p. $5.00. 

A sound synthesis of available knowledge about modern Outer Mongolia and its 
relation to Russia, China and Japan, by a British historian. Bibliography. 
CHINESE AGENT IN MONGOLIA. By Ma Ho-r’1en. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1949, 215 p. $3.50. 

An entertaining account of a visit to Ulan Bator at the time of the creation of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic in 1924. 

GOLDEN DOORWAY TO TIBET. By Nicot Smiru. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1949, 288 p. $3.75. 

A lively account of a trip through Ladakh, easternmost province of Kashmir, wedged 
in between India, Tibet and Soviet-controlled Sinkiang. 

KOKUTAI NO HONGI: CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF THE NATIONAL EN- 
TITY OF JAPAN. Epirep sy Rosert Kino Hatt. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949, 200 p. $4.00. 

This is a careful translation — with extensive introduction, notes and appendices — 
of the official statement issued by the Japanese Government in 1937 for the guidance of 
those whose function it was to indoctrinate the youth of the country. It contains the 
mythology about the divine origin of the imperial family, and it sets forth the duties 
of the loyal subject toward his ruler as expounded in the imperialist and militarist 


philosophy of Shintoism. 
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THE NEW WORLD OF SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Lennox A. Mitts ann AssociaTEs. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949, 445 p. $5.00. 

Eight well qualified experts contribute chapters to this integrated survey of recent 
political developments, and their geographical and historical antecedents, in Siam, 
Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines. 


UN PARADIS SE MEURT. By Atary Gersautr. Paris: Editions Self, 1949, 278 
p- Fr. 390. 

A posthumous work by a man who passed a number of years among the natives 
of French Polynesia, living as one of them. He had many harsh things to say about 
his country’s colonial policy there. 


Africa 
GEOGRAPHIE DU MAROC. By Fernanp Joy anp Orners. Paris: Delagrave, 
1949, 168 p. Fr. 320. 


Though intended primarily for students, this little manual provides an excellent 
source of factual material for ready reference. Maps and illustrations. 


L’?ORGANISATION REGIONALE DU MAROC. By Frépéric Brémarp. Paris: 
Librairie Générale de Droit, 1949, 397 p. Fr. 800. 

An authoritative description of the process of administrative decentralization in- 
tended by the French to confer wider responsibility on the regions in their Zone. 


L’ALGERIE DANS L’IMPASSE: DEMISSION DE LA FRANCE? By Sytvarn 
Wisner. Paris: Spartacus, 1948, 158 p. Fr. 150. 

A Leftist critique of economic, social and political conditions in Algeria, and of the 
various plans for effective reform. 


ISLAM IN THE SUDAN. By J. Spencer Trimincuam. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949, 280 p. $5.00. 

This expert treatise is more comprehensive than its title might indicate, for it deals 
with the geography, ethnography and history of what is now the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
as well as with the practices and beliefs of its dominant religion. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEGRO AFRICA. By H. A. Wiescu- 
Horr. New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1948, 461 p. $7.00. 

The entries are entered under tribal or geographical headings, and the whole is litho- 
printed from typescript. 


SANSANDING. By Georces Spitz. Paris: Société d’Editions Géographiques, 1949, 
237 Pet. 350. 

Governor Spitz describes the achievements — and the mistakes — of the contro- 
versial Office du Niger, created to bring large tracts of the upper Niger Basin under 
irrigated cultivation. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN NIGERIA IN 1936. By PenELore A. Bower. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1949, 86 p. 10/6. 
A technical economic monograph, prepared for Nuffield College at Oxford. 


DU HARRAR AU KENIA. By Henry ve Monrret. Paris: Editions du Triolet, 
1949, 246 p. Fr. 240. 

A French individualist, narrator in previous volumes of many adventures in and 
around Ethiopia, recounts his unhappy experiences when that country was liberated 
by the English and returned to the rule of Haile Selassie. 


EDUCACAO POLITICA E POLITICA DA EDUCAGAO. By Braca Parxio. 
Lisbon: Agéncia Geral das Colénias, 1948, 152 p. Escudos 12.50. 
Articles, addresses and reports dealing with educational matters in Mozambique. 
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THE AMERICAS. By Laurence Duccan. New York: Holt, 1949, 242 p. $3.00. 

The late Laurence Duggan, as chief of the State Department’s Division of American 
Republics and later as Political Advisor to the Secretary of State, was one of the chief 
architects of the Good Neighbor Policy. This posthumous work traces the evolution of 
our relations with Latin America, with particular attention to the successes and failures 
to be recorded by the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. He praises the réle of 
Welles in shaping our policy toward our sister republics, and criticizes changes made 
in that policy after 1943. Above all, he reiterates his firm belief in the necessity of en- 
couraging democratic tendencies among our neighbors. 


QUELQUES NOTES SUR LES AMERIQUES. By Paut Bastin. Paris: Tallandier, 
1948, 254 p. Fr. 150. 

The editor of the newspaper Aurore reports on a trip of one month through the 
United States and two in Latin America. 


DOWN THAT PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY. By Rocer SrepHens. New York: 
The Author, 1948, 352 p. $7.50. 

Conditions along the Highway from Laredo to the Canal Zone as revealed in the 
log of the author’s trip over this route, with practical information including maps. 


EN LA BRECHA MEXICANA. By José Dominco Lavin. Mexico: E.D.1.A.P.S.A., 
1948, 305 p. Pesos 6. 

Essays on Mexican and Latin American economic problems by an engineer and 
industrialist who has long fought to free his country from the control of foreign capital. 


EDUCACION Y CONCORDIA INTERNACIONAL. By Jame Torres Boper. 
Mexico: Colegio de Mexico, 1948, 405 p. Pesos 12. 

Addresses and other papers for the period 1941-47, by the recently elected Director 
General of UNESCO. 


FREEDOM AND WELFARE IN THE CARIBBEAN: A COLONIAL DILEMMA. 
By ANNETTE Baker Fox. New York: Harcourt, 1949, 272 p. $3.50. 

A well-informed analysis and comparison of the political, economic and social policies 
pursued by the United States and Britain in their West Indian possessions. 
IMPERIALISTICHESKAYA POLITIKA S. SH. A. V STRANAKH KARAIB- 
SKOGO BASSEINA 1900-1939. By L. I. Zusox. Moscow: Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 
1948, 520 p. 

A Soviet version of American policy in the Caribbean. 

NEWS FROM SOUTH AMERICA. By G. S. Fraser. London: Harvill, 1949, 224 
p. 10/6. 

A most perceptive report on things and persons observed by a young Britisher dur- 

ing travels through Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Chile in 1947. 


JOURNAL D’UN TOUR EN AMERIQUE LATINE. By Anpré Mavrois. Paris: 
ditions du Bateau Ivre, 1948, 198 p. Fr. 400. 
Notes, more social and literary than political, on a quick trip through several South 
American capitals in 1947. 
ECUADOR AND THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. By Vicror Wo.rcaNnc von 


Hacen. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, 290 p. $3.75. 
A pleasant mixture of history, travel, folklore. 
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AcricutturAL act of 1949. Act. Approved Oct. 31, 1949. Washington, 1949. 13 p. (Public Law 
439, 81st Cong. — H. R. 5345.) 


Atomic ENERGY 


INTERNATIONAL control of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons. Washington, 
1949. 90 p. (Dept. of State. International Organization and Conference Series III, 41.) 25¢. 
SOTOPES; a three year summary of distribution. Washington, Atomic Energy Commission, 
1949. 201 p. 45¢. , 
To Amenp the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Act. Approved October 11, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
I p. (Public Law 347, 81st Cong. — S. 2372.) 
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Payment of claims for Finnish vessels. Report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, Sen- 
ate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accompany S. J. Res. 135. October 12, 1949. Washington, 1949. 13 p. 
(S. Rept. 1166.) 

. Report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accompany 
H. J. Res. 376. Oct. 18, 1949. Washington, 1949. 20 p. (H. Rept. 1457.) 


ComMMERCIAL Poticy AND TRADE 


European steel trends in the setting of the world market. Geneva, Economic Commission for 
Europe, 1949. 148 p. (1949. II. E. 2.) $1.50. 

Ana ysis of protocol of accession and schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
negotiated at Annecy, France, April-August 1949. Washington, 1949. 239 p. (Dept. of State. 
Commercial Policy Series 120.) 5o¢. 

GENERAL agreement on tariffs and trade. The Annecy protocol of terms of accession and the 
Annecy schedules of tariff concessions. Washington, 1949. v. p. (Dept. of State. Commercial 
Policy Series 121.) 

INTERNATIONAL wheat agreement act of 1949. Report from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accompany H. R. 6305. Oct. 10, 1949. Washington, 
1949. 8 p. (H. Rept. 1395.) 

——. Report from the Committee of Conference, House, 81st Cong., rst Sess., to accompany 
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INTERNATIONAL wheat agreement funds. Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee 
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Report on world commodity problems by the Director-General to the Fifth Session of the 
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International Children’s Emergency Fund. Lake Success, 1949. 55 p. (1949. IV. 7.) 4o¢. 
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Tue Fretp scientific liaison work of UNESCO. Paris, UNESCO, 1949. 67 p. 
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Prosuems of socialism in Hungary, by Istvan Friss. Budapest, Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
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Historicau survey of the question of international criminal jurisdiction (memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General). Lake Success, 1949. 147 p. (1949. V. 8.) $1.00. 
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INTERNATIONAL Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva, 1950. Reports. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1949. 

IX (2). Vocational training of adults, including disabled persons. Pt. I: Replies of the Govern- 
ments. 122 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organization. Iron and Steel Committee, 3rd Session, Geneva, 1949. 
Reports. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 

I, General Report. 201 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organization. Asian Regional Conference, Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), 
January 1950. Report of the Director-General. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 154 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organization. Asian Regional Conference, Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), 
January 1950. Reports. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 

J. Labour inspection. 78 p. JJ. Provision of facilities for the promotion of workers’ welfare. 94 p. 
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Unrrep Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East. First interim report, November 
1949. Washington, Department of State, 1949. II p. er . 
INAL report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East. Lake Suc- 
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1346. 
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Tue Minerat industry of the British Commonwealth and foreign countries. Statistical sum- 
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Export-Import bank loan guaranty authority. Hearings before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 5594. August 17-24, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
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. Report from the Committee on Banking and Currency, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to 
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. Report from the Committee on Banking and Currency, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to 
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Point Four, cooperative program for aid in the development of economically under-developed 
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MetuHops of financing economic development in under-developed countries. Lake Success, 
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RE.arivE prices of exports and imports of under-developed countries. Lake Success, 1949. 156 
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Bupcet estimates for the financial year 1950 presented to the Fourth Session of the General 
Conference. Paris, UNESCO, 1949. 198 p. (4C/6.) 

Operation T.I.C.E.R.; spotlight on twenty-nine international voluntary organizations in the 
front line of educational reconstruction. Paris, UNESCO, 1949. 32 p. 

UNESCO today; an informal report on the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. Washington, 1949. unp. 
(Dept. of State. International Organization and Conference Series IV, UNESCO 9.) ro¢. 
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Unitep States loan for Food and Agriculture Organization headquarters. Report from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accompany S, J. Res. 128. 
Oct. 7, 1949. Washington, 1949. 4 p. (S. Rept. 1142.) 

To Amenp the United Nations Participation Act of 1945. Act. Approved October 10, 1949. 
Washington, 1949. 4 p. (Public Law 341, 81st Cong. — H. R. 4708.) 

To Szex development of the United Nations into a world federation. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., rst Sess., on H. Con. Res. 64. Oct. 12-13 1949. 
Washington, 1950. 291 p. . 
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Basic memorandum on the International Civil Aviation Organization, 1 November 1949. 
Montreal, International Civil Aviation Organization, 1949. 37 p. 


Unirep STATES 


A New era in world affairs; selected speeches and statements of President Truman January 20 
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